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THE BAKERY OF THE BLACKSTONE 


By Pau. S. WARDEN 


E HAVE had so many “last 
W words” in beauty, ranging from 

actresses to architecture, that 
finalities are becoming banal. 
it might be well to limit any attempt to 
describe Chicago’s most beautiful hotel 
with a brief admission that it stands a 
glory to the building art. Let others tell 
how its striking mansard roof rises to 
dizzy heights to draw the glance of the 
newly arrived tourist from all the other 
superlatives that line Michigan Boule- 
vard,. Let them make their own discov- 
eries of the luxuriousness of its appoint- 
ments, the witching trickeries of its 
lighting effects, the splendor of its ball- 
rooms and banquet halls and coin their 


Therefore 


own comments on the passing show in 
the main lobby. 

These things no longer bewilder many 
of us, but for years the one unanswered 
question has been: “How does the Black- 
stone Hotel make the best bread in the 
world ?” 

When I propounded the query to Fred- 
erick H. Miller, the steward, his jovial 
countenance assumed a sunset tint. “You 
think it is the best bread—who tells you 
it is?” he wanted to know. 

“Well, the representatives of the mill- 
ing interests who recently held a conven- 
tion at the Blackstone gave considerable 
circulation to the report._ In fact, they 
admitted they never ate any bread so 
good, and perhaps that’s why they always 
After that it 
was not so hard to induce Mr. Miller to 


convene here,” I confided. 


come out of his haughty reserve and 
explain just why bread baked in the 
Blackstone tastes so good. 

“It used to be a trade secret, but Tracy 
V. Drake, our manager, gave it all away 
to the government while he was head of 
the Hotel Division of the United States 
Food Administration,” said Mr. Miller, 
with a mournful shake of his head. 

“Mr. Drake dutifully gave the govern- 
ment all our prized recipes, and the gov- 
ernment sent them all over the country 
in its campaign for food conservation. 
For this hotel never has permitted and 
never will permit food waste in its kitch- 
ens or bakeshops. We did a vast amount 
of bakery experimenting, and for over a 
year and a half we used no sugar in our 
bread, ices, ice creams and pastry. We 
used substitutes for sugar, and none of 


our patrons ever noticed the difference. © 


For sugar we used honey and corn and 
maple syrups. It cost a lot of money, 
but it also taught new lessons in substi- 
tutions and conservation.” 

“But how about the bread?” Mr. Miller 
was reminded. 

“It’s the way we blend the best spring 
and winter wheat flours,” he replied. “We 
make our tests for gluten and strength, 
and of course we still have our little 
secret in the matter of getting the best 
flours and making the best blends. Our 
ovens are specially constructed. We cool 
our bread by a special process, and never 
serve it warm. We bake all night, and 
the first batch of bread is out of the 
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oven at 5 a.m. As we never serve break- 
fast before 7 o’clock, this bread is ready 
for the table by the time the first break- 
faster appears. For it is an actual fact 
that our bread is so good that many 
guests prefer it to toast or rolls. 

“As for the rolls, we serve them piping 


hot if desired. We bake for every meal. 
We use a double-deck oven for pastry. 
We haven’t any trick ovens,—as some 
suspect,—merely white-tile front affairs 
which are built against the wall, but are 
so constructed that the flues are cleaned 
every day from the back. 








“Some of the bread is aged before 
serving—we always use bread which is a 
day old for sandwiches. Rye bread is 
held two days before serving, and graham 
and gluten bread is served the day after 
it is baked. On some of the loaves 
we put moist cloths to preserve the 
moisture. 

“We have a special process for making 
pies and French pastry which is not used, 


Not Exclusively a Bakery, but Housing a Remarkable Baking Plant: The Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 





as far as I know, by any other hotel in 
the world. 

“The first thing we do in making a pie 
is to mix the dough, using only the best 
butter and fats. Then we put the dough 
on the plates and bake it. Then we put 
the preserves in and put the pie back in 
the oven for a second baking. We have 
devised an extraordinary method to pre- 
serve the mold of the pie crust on the 
first baking. A very thin sheet of paraf- 
fin paper is put over the crust, and then 
we fill up the plate with navy beans. 
These hold the dough in shape and give 
it a perfect contour.” 

And there it is—a secret not half told. 
The recipe for making bread for the 
Blackstone’s guests was not given except 
in the merest outline. Mr. Miller was 
willing enough to tell how the amazing 
Blackstone pies are baked, but when it 
came to talking about bread he took 
refuge in the jargon of the baker’s trade, 
and his words were all about blends and 
fats and steady heats and the cooling 
process, with never a hint thrown in as to 
whether the cooks work other miracles 
with navy beans. 

“Come on—I’ll show you the works— 
something the public never sees. Come 
into our kitchen and see how we do it,” 
invited Mr. Miller, and so we descended 
into the de luxe caverns far below the 


. batch of rolls. 
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street level. It was a busy scene, down 
there several stories beneath the babel 
of the main lobby. It was more than a 
study in contrasts, two worlds apart; 
something like the downstairs of a mil- 
lionaire’s ménage, but on a gigantic scale. 

It was like a French pastry fairyland. 
There were rows upon rows of pies, tarts 
and fancy cakes, huge mounds of rolls 
just out of the ovens, and a “bread line” 
that stretched along seemingly endless 
corridors. 

“Do they actually eat all this?” 
doubting query that brought a chuckle 
from the steward. 

“Do they? 
they eat this much; of course you are 
missing the breakfast specialties, but this 
is about the average display for mid- 


was a 


About three times a day 


afternoon.” 

A baker was mixing dough for a fresh 
“Look at it! It takes 
real dough to get this kind of dough— 
ha ha! A joke, yes,” said Mr. Miller. 

And that explains the Blackstone 
bread. It is made from the best flour 
that money can buy—flour bought direct 
from the mills. And here is where this 
superbread differs from the brands 
turned out by the Thompson, Childs and 
other chain restaurant systems, The lat- 
ter save all they can in purchasing flour, 
but do their utmost with the material at 


hand to satisfy the appetites of their 
The chain restaurants try to 


patrons. 
save money for their patrons, but not so 
the Blackstone. Its aim is to provide 
the very best regardless of expense—-for 
Blackstone guests seek not to save their 
purses at the expense of their palates. 
They demand the best, and expect to 
pay for it. 

The Blackstone’s ovens aren’t much to 
look at, resembling somewhat huge tile 
facade fireplaces, immaculately clean. 

Mr. Miller pointed to the display of 
sugary delicatessen with modest self- 
appreciation. 

“Here’s where we made the sugarless 
ice cream and the wheatless 


ices and 


breads,” said he. “Here we discovered 
that when necessity demanded we could 
make good bread from flours made from 
corn, barley, rice and potatoes. But what 
a relief it was when we were able to go 
back to baking bread with honest to 
goodness wheat flour. We never knew 
what a blessing good flour was until the 
war curtailed supplies and we were com- 
pelled to use substitutes. 

“IT think that very few of our guests 
made any may not 
have noticed the difference, but it was a 
happy day for us down here when we 
were able to stop using substitutes. It 
is wonderful to think of the great wheat 


complaints—some 
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crop which is being raised in the United 
States this year. Even if we do feed 
half a world that is starving, Americans 
are sure of having good bread for the 
next. two years.” 

Mr. Miller wove his way deftly through 
the lanes of bread, rolls, brides’ cakes, 
tarts and fancy pastries, speaking rap- 
idly as he pointed out the cunning bakery 
artifices, speaking all the time in terms 
understandable only to men born to the 
baker’s trade, but which left the uniniti- 
ated visitor in a maze of words that had 
lost their meaning. 

By and by he pointed out a floury, 
white-capped Cagliostro who was direct- 
ing things, and explained that it was 
really to this bakeshop magician that the 
guests of the Blackstone were indebted 
for the marvelous bread, rolls and pas- 
tries which have made the hotel famous. 
He showed us the dough, and the dough- 
boys who molded it, he showed us the 
ovens, and then he showed us the finished 
product. 

What more could he do but explain the 
exact processes by which the “best bread 
in the world” is baked? But that was 
precisely what Mr, Miller didn’t do. He 
showed us a riddle that remained unread, 
He told us everything except what we 
really wanted to know, and perhaps the 

(Continued on page 839.) 
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PRICES SHOULD BE BASED ON COST 

How do bakers expect to convince the 
consumer that the price of bread is based 
on cost of material and expense of pro- 
duction when they do not charge more 
for the loaf, notwithstanding heavy ad- 
vances in these costs? 

The logical deduction made by the 
bread buyer under such circumstances is 
that the customary profit of the baker 
is so large that he can afford to sell his 
bread at the same price as before, al- 
though the cost of his material has large- 
ly increased. 

During the coming year the baker will 
be held strictly accountable to the public 
for the price he charges for his bread, 
and he must at all times be in a position 
to justify himself. There is but one 
sound basis to proceed upon: always to 
make the price of the loaf consistent 
with the price of the material entering 
into it. This basis should be consistently 
adhered to; when costs increase, the price 
of bread should be advanced, and when 
they decline, bread should reflect the 
lessened cost of production. 

Those who continue to 
fixed price for bread regardless of the 
cost of material are not only depriving 
themselves of a fair and just profit, to 
which they are entitled and which the 
public is perfectly willing to give them 
if it understands the conditions, but they 
are exposing themselves to perfectly 
logical criticism which maintains the ex- 
istence of a profit normally so great as 
not to be affected by variations in the 
cost of materials. This is a very danger- 
ous precedent to establish, and, in the 
long run, will react to the prejudice of 
those responsible for its existence. 


maintain a 


The baking industry secured a very 
important benefit from war conditions 
which it should make permanent. This 
was the total abandonment of the old, 
illogical, unsound and highly unsatisfac- 
tory fixed price for a loaf of bread. 
During the war the public came fully to 
understand that the price of bread was 
not based on a tradition, but upon its 
cost, and bakers were justified in apply- 
ing scientific methods to their selling cus- 
toms. 

This important advantage is in dan- 
ger of being irrevocably lost when bakers 
revert to the old, senseless habit of main- 
taining a stable price regardless of ad- 
vances. Common-sense, sound business 
practice and consideration for the good 
repute of the industry all point to a 
flexible price, advanced or reduced ac- 
cording to the market, as the only safe 
and sure method of conducting a bakery 
enterprise. 

Some bakers seem to imagine that pres- 
ent price conditions are temporary; that 
sooner or later the cost of commodities 
is going to decline, and that, meantime, 
they will obtain some kind of a vague, 
mysterious advantage over their com- 
petitors if they can only manage to ignore 
the high cost of materials and keep their 
selling prices on a low level. They are 
apparently willing to back this theory by 
doing business at a loss, pending the re- 
turn of what they consider normal con- 
ditions. 

This is really living in a fool’s para- 
dise, and paying a tremendous rent for 








the doubtful privilege. The longer they 
avoid facing facts as they are, the more 
money they will lose, the greater the op- 
portunities they will miss, and the hard- 
er it will be for them to meet realities, 
which they will eventually be obliged to 
do, whether they like it or not. 

It is certainly going to be a long, long 
time before this idea of the normal in 
prices is going to be realized; possibly it 
may never again come to pass. For all 
practical purposes the present basis of 
values might as well be accepted as per- 
manent; it. may vary slightly, either up 
or down, but that it will materially de- 
cline during the coming year is improb- 
able; conditions are such that there is 
slight prospect of it. 

The legend of the five-cent loaf of 
bread still lingers in the minds of many 
people, who cannot get it out of their 
heads that by some miracle it will be 
made possible within a reasonable time. 
As well expect to unscramble an egg or 
to restore Humpty Dumpty after his 
fall; “All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men cannot put Humpty back 
again.” 

To begin with, the price of wheat is 
fixed for the coming year, and this set- 
tles the price of flour rather definitely. 
Again, wages have advanced, and if any 
one imagines that, having gone up, they 
are going back again, he is woefully mis- 
taken. Wages all over the world will 
never return to the pre-war basis. In- 
directly this was one of the results at- 
tained by the war; the triumph of Ger- 
many would have meant the perpetuation 
of compulsory service, autocracy and, as 
a necessary corollary, low wages. Its 
downfall means the contrary. Finally, 
if any of the ingredients used in bread- 
making are going to decline very soon or 
very rapidly, no one seems able to make 
a very positive promise to this effect. 

The following figures actually taken 
from the books of a baking concern will 
show how much basis there is for the hope 
that the five-cent loaf is soon going to re- 
turn, although the daily press is fond of 
predicting its speedy arrival. They show 
what was being paid for some of the 
main staples that made up a good loaf 
of bread in July and August, 1914, com- 
pared with their present cost: 

Flour: then $4 a barrel; now from 
$12.50 to $13. 

Lard: then 10 cents a pound; now 35 
cents, 

Condensed milk: then 4 cents a pound; 
now 9 cents. 

Cooking oil: then 7, cents a pound; 
now 2214, cents. 

Frozen eggs: then 15 cents a pound; 
now 35 cents. 

Coal and coke: now considerably more 
than double. 

Labor: as far as net results of a day’s 
work go, now more than double. 

Contemplation of such figures as these, 
and they by no means cover a complete 
list of the items entering into cost of 
production, affords, startling evidence of 
the effect of nearly five years of war 
upon the expense of bread producing. 
They should convince the most skeptical 
that the present basis of cost is so far 
removed from that of the past as to 
promise nothing very material in the way 


of reduction, except as the result of such 
a slow process of gradual shrinkage in 
values as to be practically inconsiderable, 
and even that is, at present, problem- 
atical. 

Obviously, the thing to do is not to ex- 
pect or count on miracles, but to meet 
present conditions courageously by ad- 
justing selling prices to accord with cost 
prices, and keeping them there. This 
policy’ justifies itself from every stand- 
point, placing the responsibility for the 
price where it belongs and leaving the 
baker in a position which is unassailable. 
No one denies him the right to a fair 
profit, and as long as he bases his selling 
price on conditions as they are, he is 
beyond criticism. 


A NATIONAL ISSUE 

For fifteen years the bakeries of Chi- 
cago have been completely under control 
of the bakers’ unions, and their owners 
fell into the complaisant habit of sign- 
ing each year new agreements for higher 
wages, shorter hours and increasing .rec- 
ognition of union authority. Conscious 
of their growing strength, the organiza- 
tions have grown steadily more arrogant 
and unreasonable, annually increasing 
their demands and not hesitating to 
break their contracts by demanding in- 
creases of wages during the period con- 
tracted for. 

The willingness of the Chicago bakers 
to submit, or rather their unwillingness 
to join together in self-defense to resist 
encroachments, has caused the unions to 
choose that city as the most promising 
place in which to bring to an issue their 
latest demands, which include the elimi- 
nation of nightwork and a working day 
of less than eight hours. If they succeed 
in enforcing these in Chicago, they will 
thereupon proceed by strike methods to 
attempt their enforcement elsewhere. 

The elimination of nightwork in bak- 
eries would be a very serious menace to 
the welfare of the baking industry in 
the United States. Not only would it 
entail an enormous increase in plant in- 
vestment to provide facilities whereby 
public requirements could be supplied in 
twelve hours less operation, but it would 
be a serious if not a fatal blow to the 
laudable ambition of the baker to com- 
pete successfully with the household 
break-maker; much of the bread baked 
on an exclusively daytime schedule would 
be fourteen hours old before it left the 
bakery, a fact that would greatly impair 
its value to the consumer, and doubtless 
limit its sale accordingly. 

Believing that the object of the pres- 
ent strike is to cripple if not destroy 
their business, and being finally forced 
in sheer self-defense to curb the increas- 
ing demands of the unions, which have 
grown intolerable and unbearable, the 
employing bakers of Chicago, to the num- 
ber of some three thousand, have joined 
together to resist the strike, which began 
on April 26, having already granted full 
wage concessions in order to avoid in- 
dustrial disturbance during the period 
of reconstruction. 

At the same time a similar strike was 
called in Cleveland, the second strongest 
city for the bakers’ unions, but the ef- 
fort of the local labor leader to get the 
strikers into the May day parade, and 
other causes, broke the strike, and the 
men are now seeking their old places ag 
non-union workmen. In Chicago the 
struggle is still continuing, and may de- 
velop into a long and bitter one: 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, conceiving this to be an 
issue that vitally concerns every baker 
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in America, has unreservedly pledged its 
resources to the employing bakers of 
Chicago, and calls upon all its members 
outside of that city to give their moral 
support, and if necessary to render them 
practical assistance. 


THE WISDOM OF THE SPECIALIST 

The advertising specialist seems to have. 
a chronic quarrel with the methods used 
by the miller to advertise his flour. Per- 
haps the miller knows his own business 
best, but the. advertising man seems to 
think that he could tell him a thing or 
two that would enable him to get better 
results from his advertising appropria- 
tion; hence advice on this subject is not 
infrequently found in the columns of 
journals devoted to the business of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Walter Chester, in an article en- 
titled “Does Flour Advertising Sell 
Flour?” which appears in a recent num- 
ber of Advertising and Selling, New 
York, claims that the millers are “bark- 
ing up the wrong tree” when they ad- 
vertise to reach the housewife, and not 
the baker’s trade, and in his analysis of 
the situation undertakes to prove that 
two-thirds of the market reached by met- 
ropolitan magazines is being ignored. 


” 


Mr. Chester does not make his reason- 
ing quite clear in this article, but wheth- 
er this is due to some typographical 
blunder of the compositor or to defects 
in his own copy does not appear. The 
reader is at a loss to gather much mean- 
ing from the following sentence, for in- 
stance: “Another explanation is that the 
advertising for flour though apparently 
based on the hypothesis of home baking, 
will be interpreted differently by the 
baker. In other words, the theory is 
that the advertising influences, both 
those who bake at home for their own 
use and those who bake for their cus-- 
tomers.” . 

If this means anything whatever it 
escapes the ordinary reader not provided 
with a code to interpret it; apparently 
it is a mere jumble of words which do 
not make sense, although the writer him- 
self perhaps knows what he is trying to 
say. The kindly assistance of an editor 
or proofreader would have been of some 
service here as interpreter. 

Here is another sentence in this article 
which, coming from a specialist, seems 
strange and weird: “If you will go out 
into the trade you will there speedily 
find out that the flour miller does not 
buy a brand of flour because it is ad- 
vertised, or because it has a certain 
trade-mark.” This remarkable discovery 
made by Mr. Chester may be so impor- 
tant as to deserve mention in an adver- 
tising journal, but it will not impress 
millers themselves as either vital or as- 
tonishing, and millers are the ones whom 
he evidently desires to impress by his 
reasoning. The flour miller is not sup- 
posed to be a buyer of flour at all, al- 
though this important fact seems to have 
escaped the specialist during his inves- 
tigation of the situation “out into the 
trade.” 

The editorial reference to Mr. Ches- 
ter’s remarkable contribution contains 
this comment: “This article has been sta- 
tistical and critical in nature. Its pur- 
pose has been to show the shortcomings 
and markets neglected. The succeeding 
article in this series will be constructive 
and will show how new markets may be 
developed, new buying classes reached 
through advertising reforms.” Perhaps 
it will; The Northwestern Miller hopes 
so, but it would seem that Mr. Chester 
might be in a better position to advise 
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millers as to the right methods of adver- 
tising, if he would first take the pains 
to learn something about the rudiments 
of the flour business, such for instance 


as the fact that flour millers are not 


buyers of flour, as a rule, and that the 
object of flour advertising is not to at- 
tract their business. 


THE MILLER’S ALMANACK 

The eleventh annual edition of the 
Miller’s Almanack, issued by The North- 
western Miller, is now off the press and 
ready for distribution. It consists of 
three hundred pages of interesting and 
valuable information concerning the mill- 
ing industry and the grain trade, includ- 
ing a historical record for the past year, 
with many illustrations. 

The almanack feature is accurate, and 
the book is supplied with a convenient 
device for hanging, so that it may be 
used for ready reference. This edition 
is far more complete than any of its 
predecessors, and its arrangement of 
statistical matter is superior to former 
numbers, with a very carefully prepared 
index enabling the reader to find any 
information he desires to obtain, with the 
least possible trouble. 

The Miller’s Almanack, originally de- 
signed by the late Frederick J. Clark 
merely as a compilation of statistics in 
convenient form, has gradually devel- 
oped into an important adjunct to the 
industry, and is regarded as the stand- 
ard authority in the trade. As such it 
occupies an unique place and has proved 
very valuable as a book of reference. It 
is sold at fifty cents the copy, and may 
be obtained by addressing The North- 
western Miller or any of its branch of- 
fices. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Light—Some Price-Cutting 
Noted—No Quotations on Flour from 
New Crop—Millfeed Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Inzt., May 27.—Quotations on 
flour are offered lower almost every day 
from mills in the northwest and the south- 
west that have wheat. A few have offered 
95 per cent patents here as low as $11.25, 
and resales have been made at $11. Most 
mills, however, are asking around $11.50 
@11.75, jute. No quotations on new flour 
from the Southwest have been received. 
A few millers from the Southwest, pass- 
ing through to the East the last day or 
two, have claimed the weather conditions, 
mainly in Oklahoma, have set back the 
offerings on new wheat probably a week 
or two, and that the new grain may not 
be obtainable before July 10. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


Boston, Mass., May 27.—There is a 
slow demand for all grades of flour for 
mill shipment, with prices firmly held. 
Not much reselling. New soft winter 
wheat straights, July shipment, are re- 
ported offering at $9.50 for New York 
and $10.50 for Michigan, in sacks, but no 
sales. Millfeed quiet, with prices a shade 
easier. Corn products held steady, with 
fair demand. Oatmeal firmer, with mod- 
erate inquiry. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—There is no 
change in the flour situation from Satur- 
day’s report. The market continues dull 
and prices weak. Free offerings at price 
concessions fail to interest buyers. Wheat 
feed quiet and about steady; other feed- 
stuffs dull. 

Perer Deruien. 





London Importer Dead 
Lonpon, Enc., May 22.—(Special 
Cable)—J. M. Hamm, senior partner of 
Walkers, Winser & Hamm, the old-estab- 
lished grain and flour importing firm of 


London, died May 17, of long-standing 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


heart trouble. 
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Largely Attended Meeting of Community Millers’ Association at Louisville 
Plans Campaign for Recognition— Demands Government Wheat 
Warehouse— Will Continue Attack on Milling-in-Transit 


Louisviniz, Ky., May 23.—A total reg- 
istration of about 1,500 names, 600 to 
700 of which were those of small flour 
mill owners in every part of the country, 
evidenced the interest of small millers in 
the second annual convention of the 
Community Millers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, which closed a five-day meeting here 
today. 

Whether or not the interest in the new 
association suggests the renaissance of the 
little mill is, of course, not demonstrated 
by a meeting such as this, but it is cer- 
tain that those in attendance were im- 
bued with enthusiasm, that ambitious 
plans were- formed for the future, and 
that many of them returned to their 
homes filled with assurance of the future 
of their own enterprises and with con- 
fidence that larger milling concerns were 
later destined to come into evil days 
through and because of the competition 
of the smaller milling units. 

Included in the definite programme of 
action adopted are: 

1. Presentation to Mr. Barnes of a 
definite plan for new-crop wheat-han- 
dling, based upon first and fundamental 
protection to local millers. 

2. Insistence that on any millers’ ad- 
visory committee representation of mills 
of less than 300 bbls capacity and of 
those of more than 300 bbls capacity. be 
on a strictly numerical basis,—the rela- 
tion of mills of the two sizes being about 
10,500 to fewer than 1,000,—so that not 
more than one member of a committee of 
12 would be selected by the larger mill- 
ers. 

3. The appointment of a special traf- 
fic committee with a view to engaging a 
transportation commissioner to attack the 
milling-in-transit system of freight rates, 
especially when back-hauls are involved. 

4. Enactment of a federal warehouse 
bill enabling millers who buy wheat di- 
rect from farmers and sell flour without 
shipment by rail to secure government 
warehouse receipts to cover a year’s sup- 
ply in their own storage bins. 

5. Organization of the entire strength 
of the 10,500 small millers to campaign 
in Congress for the legislation sought, and 
employment of the same numerical forces 
to appeal directly to the President in 
case of unsatisfactory treatment by Mr. 
Barnes in connection with wheat control 
plans. 

The foregoing five major items suf- 
ficiently indicate the confidence which 
the Commmunity Millers’ Association has 
in itself and in its leadership in connec- 
tion with current events, but only faintly 
suggest the firm belief of a majority of 
those attending the meeting that the pro- 
duction of the country’s flour supply is 
certain to revert to the community, or 
small and purely local, flour mill. 

Hardly less interesting were plans, 
not formally discussed in the meetings, 
but frequently referred to, to secure co- 
operation among smaller mills to estab- 
lish joint marketing of “surplus” prod- 
ucts, not absorbed by local consumptive 
demand. In this connection it was 
brought out that one or two such plans 
already were in seemingly successful op- 
eration, and that in other instances a 
number of small milling units in neigh- 
boring towns were being operated under 
a single ownership and management. On 
the whole, however, the meeting devoted 
itself more to discussion of practical op- 
erating problems than to those connected 
with salesmanship and merchandising. 

This same interest in the matter of 
flour manufacture was further evidenced 
by the attention given to the exhibit of 
milling equipment held in connection with 
the convention. Representatives of the 
machinery manufacturers in charge of 
exhibits said they never before knew of 
so many sales of equipment at an expo- 
sition. Scores of cases were reported 
where a small mill proprietor, taking a 
fancy to a piece of machinery, bought it 
out of hand, in several instances giving 
his check, for it on the spot. 

FREE DISCUSSION 
Scarcely less interesting to an observer 


of this new-old type of millers’ meeting 
was the free, frank and straightforward- 


ly intelligent expression of view on the 
subjects presented for discussion on the 
floor of the convention. With 400 to 500 
millers in attendance at the business ses- 
sions, a certain diffidence in the expres- 
sion of contrary and opposed opinion 
might have been expected, but no such 
diffidence was at any time in evidence, 
discussions always taking a wide and free 
range. In the main, however, the plans 
of the leaders and officers of the organi- 
zation were adopted, in nearly every case 
with enthusiasm and applause. 

It was observable that a majority of the 
millers in attendance were owners of self- 
contained short-system mills. Not only 

(Continued on page 838.) 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Declining, and Still Lower Level Ex- 
pected—Demand Light from East— 
Season Shipment Not Wanted 


Mitwavukee, Wis., May 26.—Millfeed 
prices have declined sharply the past 
week, with demand slack. Offerings from 
northwestern mills were quite liberal, but 
jobbers bought only what was needed to 
fill orders for immediate shipment. The 
trade generally is holding off. All appear 
to have sufficient bought, and some are 
canceling orders that have not been de- 
livered on contract time. Jobbers, look- 
ing for lower prices, are not buying round 
lots, and have been busy disposing of 
what they have on hand. Mills that have 
had practically no feed to offer for some 
time, are asking for bids on bran. 

Heavy feeds were firm, and not offered 
freely. Many mills are behind their or- 
ders, and shippers are anxious to have de- 
livery made, as the call is quite urgent 
for quick shipment. June feed was lib- 
erally discounted, but there was not much 
buying, owing to the excellent pasturage 
all over the country. Mills with consid- 
erable feed sold are not anxious to make 
bookings for June, on account of the un- 
certainty of operating. 

There was no improvement in demand 
in the central states, and most large buy- 
ers are buying only what their trade re- 
quires for immediate use, while eastern 
call was very light. There appears to 
be plenty of feed on hand and in transit, 
which has been difficult to place at pres- 
ent asking prices. Jobbers do not look 
for much business until values are re- 
duced materially. 

Southwestern markets were lower, with 
no improvement in demand. Offerings 
were very free, and feed could be secured 
cheaper there than in other markets, but 
this was no incentive to buyers, who are 
anxious to move high-priced stuff they 
have on hand before making new pur- 
chases. The call for hominy feed was 
good, but offerings small, owing to the 
light operating of mills. Oat feed was 
in good demand, and good sales were 
made to mixers. ‘The demand for brew- 
ers’ dried grains has again fallen off; 
prices are high, and buyers are turning 
their attention to other feeds. 

There has been considerable reselling 
in Minneapolis, and values have shown 
quite a recession the past week for bran. 
Some season feed was offered, but ship- 
pers were not interested, although prices 
named were $6@7 ton under present 
market. Demand for rye feed was very 
slack, and shippers who have considerable 
bought found difficulty in furnishing ship- 
ping directions. Gluten feed was ad- 
vanced $1 ton for July shipment, while 
June price was unchanged. Considerable 
was booked for June delivery. Buyers 
who wanted their contracts moved ahead 
last week are willing to take the feed at 
the June price. 





H. N. Wuson. 





Pan-American Commercial Meeting 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 24.—Gover- 
nors of the states and the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia were today 
invited to appoint representatives of state 
business interests to attend the informal 
second Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference to be held here June 3-6. In ex- 
tending the invitation John Barrett, di- 
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rector neral of the Pan-American 
Union, directed attention to the value of 
the gathering for the future development 
of trade between the United States and 
Latin America. 

, Joun J. Marrinan. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two wecks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

May 25 May 26 
May 24 May 1 1918 1917 


vf 7 
Minneapolis ....369,760 374,555 210,580 346,380 





ae re 23,066. 22,908 cacses cecves 
Duluth-Superior 35,085 34,915 5,830 19,410 
Milwaukee ..... 9,500 10,500 8,500 11,000 

Totals .... 425,991 431,938 224,910 376,790 


Outside mills*..190,547 247,298 80,980 173,485 





Ag’gate sprg. ..... 679,236 305,890 550,275 
BE. LOS: cccccce 27,500 13,600 18,900 
St. Louist ..... 46,400 24,600 40,100 


Saree 158,300 72,500 129,100 
Rochester ; 13,700 6,560 11,600 
Chicago ....... 20,500 18,250 24,500 





62,880 15,450 61,800 


Kansas City ... 
«217,138 241,413 94,555 175,965 


Kansas Cityt 


Omaha ........ 16,257 20,398 ...... w..ee. 
Toledo ........ 30,600 31,400 13,000 20,400 
Toledof ....... 54,687 59,003 19,840 62,085 
Nashville** ....115,011 108,786 44,810 105,820 
Portland, Oreg.. 37,348 35,716 14,310 29,135 
Seattle ........ 48,230 48,605 ...... 17,415 
Tacoma ....... 44,200 49,520 ...... 30,505 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. ~The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 25 May 26 
May 24 May 17 1918 1917 





Minneapolis ...... 68 69 41 67 
BCL sce aeees 50 51 = ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 95 94 19 54 
Outside mills* .... 58 66 31 66 

Average spring... 68 70 36 66 
Milwaukee ....... 53 58 64 92 
J oO er 67 55 27 38 
St. Louist ........ 59 60 32 52 
er Serres 96 95 43 75 
Rochester ........ 76 74 32 57 
ae 83 69 61 93 
Kansas City .. 7 77 18 86 
Kansas Cityt . 58 31 60 
Omaha ....... ee 84 es ea 
ED. Sade takaess 5 67 27 43 
bo Beer 63 33 58 
Nashville** ....... 53 52 25 65 
Portland, Oregon... 8&5 84 35 88 
WEEE | keen os cies 103 103 ve 42 
OO. 4s wp Se noe 77 85 i+ 53 

Se. Seti decex 72 3 37 64 
Minnesota-Dakotas 68 70 36 66 
Other states ...... 72 72 35 65 


Flour output for week ending May 24 at all 
above points shows no change from week 
ending May 17, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Chicago Bakery Strike Still On 

Curicaco, It1., May 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The bakery strike here continues, 
and the bread offered to the public is 
largely from the smaller shops. The 
trouble now seems to hinge on the ques- 
tion of working from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
and an agreement between the bakery 
wagon drivers and employees in the 
shops. 


C. H. CHaren. 





Ideal Weather in Central West 

Torepvo, Ouro, May 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather has turned warmer 
and more seasonable, which is very desir- 
able now, following the long wet spell 
this spring, in order to complete field- 
work and planting of corn, and to pro- 
mote the growth and ripening of wheat. 
With such weather, all crops will make 
rapid advance. The outlook for the wheat 
crop is unimpaired. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Too Much Rain in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—All sections in Missouri and 
southern Illinois report heavy rains again, 
and further showers are predicted for 
today and tomorrow. The growing wheat 
crop apparently has not suffered any 
damage so far from the excessive rains; 
however, dry and warmer weather is 
much needed. 

Perer Derwen. 
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BAKERS OF ILLINOIS MEET 


Thirteenth Annual Convention Pledges Sup- 
port to Chicago Firms in Dealing with 
, Strike—Attendance Large 


Prorta, Itu., May 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry is holding its thirteenth 
annual convention here at the Jefferson 
Hotel. The attendance is above the aver- 
age, notwithstanding some prominent 
Chicago bakers are absent owing to the 
strike. 

This morning President George W. 
Goeken, of Alton, made an address on 
the past and future problems of the in- 
dustry. He claimed statistics showed 
consumption of bakers’ bread was gradu- 
ally increasing and was now in excess of 
bread baked in homes. He advocated im- 
proving the quality, and better co-opera- 
tion among bakers themselves, contend- 
ing that these factors would place the 
industry on a higher level. He urged 
that small sectional meetings be held 
throughout the State, and commended the 
work of Illinois’ field representative, Mr. 
Simmons, for largely increasing the 
membership. 

Secretary E. Clissold, of Chicago, re- 
ported a paid regular membership of 350. 
Treasurer George Geissler, of Joliet, 
stated that the association had a balance 
in the treasury of $1,190. 

J. W. Hines, of the Ward Baking Co., 
Chicago, asserted that the recent united 
action by wholesalers and retailers in 
Chicago against the strike demonstrated 
that co-operation was essential. He said 
the strike was a national fight, and that 
only a solid front could overcome the 
difficulty. 

George S. Ward spoke at length on or- 
ganization, discussing the wheat guar- 
anty bill as it affects bakers, the pros- 
perity of bakers in San Francisco and 
elsewhere, and referring to the Chicago 
fight as one of life and death for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Eugene Lipp urged 
outside bakers to send their help to Chi- 
cago bakers when called on during the 
strike. 

John CC. Rodenburgh, Springfield, 
talked on the activities of the Illinois as- 
sociation. D. P. Chindblom, field repre- 
sentative of the National association, 
showed the value of organization, as dem- 
onstrated by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

This afternoon papers were read by P. 
H. Anthony, of Kansas City, on “Proper 
Arrangements of the Bakeshop”; George 
M. Chapman, of Chicago, “Costs: How 
to Find and Use Them”; C. K. Weisman- 
tel, of Peoria, “Advertising for the Av- 
erage Baker”; A. J. Bamford, of Chi- 
cago, “Trade Papers: How They Help 
Bakers.” 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
pledging hearty support to the bakers of 
Chicago during their strike, recognizing 
that it is a national proposition, and 
agreeing to .assist them in every way 
possible. 

The officers nominated for election are: 
L. K. Wahl, Peoria, president; Walter 
Spitz, Dayville, vice-president; George 
M. Chapman, Chicago, secretary; George 
Geissler, Joliet, treasurer; Charles Korn, 
Rock Island, executive committee. 

A. S. Purves. 





MAXIMUM WHEAT PRICE 


Boston Member of House Introduces Bill 
Further Limiting Government Price— 
Would Market Surplus Foodstuffs 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 24.—A bill 
introduced in the House yesterday by 
Representative Fitzgerald, Boston Demo- 
crat, proposes that the $2.26 wheat guar- 
anty to the producer be made a maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum price, and 
further provides that the powers exer- 
cised by the Food Administration pass 
to. the Department of Agriculture on 
June 1. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who is a former mayor 
of Boston and a former member of the 
House, began an assault on the “high cost 
of living” on the opening day of the ses- 
sion by introducing a measure directing 
the food control authorities to release 
for distribution in the open market sur- 
plus foodstuffs held in storage ware- 
houses for the military forces. Such ac- 
tion, Mr. Fitzgerald maintains, would 
tend to reduce the prevailing high food 
prices. In an address in the House on 
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his wheat proposal, after calling the at- 
tention of members to. the estimated rec- 
ord production of wheat this year, which 
he said was upwards of 900,000,000 bus, 
Mr. Fitzgerald said: 

“The situation is such that flour, in- 
stead of decreasing from war prices, has 
increased or will increase about $2 bbl. 
I went into the Food Administration at 
42 Broadway, New York, two or three 
weeks ago. I saw by the papers that 
there was another increase of $2 bbl to be 
put upon flour. Mr. Barnes was away, 
and I talked with Mr. Moore, who repre- 
sented the Food Administration. I asked 
him how it was that, with this tremendous 
wheat crop in sight, with the Texas crop 
coming in less than five or six weeks, the 
people are told in the daily newspapers 
that an increase of $2 bbl was about to 
be made, making flour, which now costs 
$16.25 in Boston, $18.25 bbl. 

“Well” he said, ‘Mr. Representative, 





alleging that interstate class and com- 
modity rates on grain and lumber be- 
tween Duluth and points in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin were “un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





DEATH OF JOSEPH ROSENBAUM 


Active Member of Chicago Board of Trade 
for Forty Years Passes Away Sud- 
denly in Pasadena, Cal. 


Joseph Rosenbaum, who was a very ac- 
tive member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for 40 years, died Thursday, May 
22, at his California home in Pasadena. 
Death came suddenly from heart troubie. 
He had apparently been in good health. 
The body was taken to Chicago for burial. 

Mr. Rosenbaum was born in Bavaria, 
April 1, 1838, and came to America with 
his mother and brother, Morris, in 1850, 


The Late Joseph Rosenbaum 


there are various reasons for this situa- 
tion.’ I then called his attention to’ the 
facts which I had in my possession at that 
time which showed that the carry-over of 
wheat from 1917 was 28,000,000 bus, and, 
added to last year’s crop of 918,000,000, 
would swell the grand total to 946,000,000 
bus. The estimated consumption last 
year, 500,000,000 bus, and 100,000,000 
more for seed, leaves us an exportable 
surplus of 346,000,000 bus. 

“The prospective wheat crop of 1918 
will exceed 1,300,000,000 bus which, after 
deducting 750,000,000 for home consump- 
tion and seed, will leave us with an ex- 
portable surplus of 550,000,000 bus, which 
is enough to supply all the wheat-buying 
countries in the world for a whole year 
without any supply coming from Argen- 
tina, Australia or Canada. An order has 
been issued that no more wheat be bought 
in this country for export purposes, and 
the price of flour has not changed since.” 

Joun J. MArRinan. 





Commodity Rate ‘‘Not Unreasonable’”’ 

Wasurneton, D. C., May 24.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint brought by the Com- 
mercial Club of Duluth against the Big 
Fork & International Falls Railway Co. 





locating first in Iowa. He enlisted in 
company B, 3ist Iowa Voluntary In- 
fantry, June, 1862, and served as a pri- 
vate in the Civil War. He located in 
Chicago in 1874, and, with his brother, 
the late Morris Rosenbaum, established 
the firm of Rosenbaum Brothers. 

A few years later, Mr. Rosenbaum dis- 
posed of his interests and organized the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., of which he has 
been president ever since. Of late years 
Mr. Rosenbaum did not give personal at- 
tention to the business affairs of the or- 
ganization, leaving the direction to his 
three sons, E. F., E. S., and W. S., who 
survive him. 

Mr. Rosenbaum was prominent in Ma- 
sonic affairs, and was an ardent worker 
in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
During his life he did a great deal for 
charity, and he was especially considerate 
of all employees. It is considered note- 
worthy in financial circles in Chicago that, 
during the 40 years the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. has been in business, it has 
weathered every financial depression. 





Argentina expects to have, from the 
1918-19 harvest, 3,215,000 tons corn, 585,- 
000 tons flaxseed, and 450,000 tons oats 
for export. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


George 8S. Ward and Committee in Minneap- 
olis to Interest Dunwoody Institute in 
Proposed National Baking School 


George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York City, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of the 
Baking Industry, is to be in Minneapolis 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
with a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional association, to confer with the offi- 
cials of the Dunwoody Institute. 

The National association for some time 
has been endeavoring to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000 to establish the so-called 
American Institute of Baking. About 
$200,000 has been raised. The committee 
is now planning to interest the Dunwoody 
Institute in this venture and, if possible, 
make a deal whereby the local institute 
can be used temporarily as the American 
Institute of Baking. 

The members of the committee appoint- 
ed to be here with Mr. Ward include 
Samuel F. McDonald, of Memphis, Tenn., 
Edward L., Strain, of Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Harry W. Zinsmagter, of Duluth, and 
William M. Regan, of Minneapolis. Win 
M. Campbell, of Kansas City, is also ex- 
pected. 

Wednesday evening The Northwestern 
Miller will give a dinner at the Minne- 


apolis Club to the committee. 





The Spring Wheat Crop 

The attached statement, compiled from 
reports received from mills in Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, gives a 
pretty good idea as to the acreage sown 
to wheat in the Northwest. At only a 
few stations, it will be noted, the acreage 
sown fell below that of a year ago. At 
most it runs 5 to 10 per cent over. This 
is gratifying, as recent advices would in- 
dicate that, on account of the lateness of 
the season, the acreage threatened to be 
under that of a year ago. 

Growing conditions are very satisfac- 
tory. The weather has turned warm. 
There is an abundance of moisture in the 
soil and the growth is good. An even 
stand is reported from most stations. 

The tables show the estimated acreage . 
compared with that of 1918. 

MINNESOTA 




















r — Per cent————_~ 
Wheat Barley Oats 
Cambridge ......... 110 100 100 
Little Falls 110 100 100 
Blue Earth . 95 100 105 
Waseca eee 90 es ee 
Sleepy Eye . eee 75 85 90 
BIGOTED cc cccovcccee 95 90 100 
TIO sscoccccccecese 90 110 100 
Long Prairie ....... 110 90 100 
Wes COME ciccccccces 115 75 85 
POOERVORS wrccccassin 115 70 100 
Montevideo ......... 115 80 100 
Wabasha ........... 110 100 100 
MEGGIBOM cc cccccccces 110 o* es 
WROD cc cctcovvcvce 100 70 100 
GOBBI cacccccccrsecce 105 95 95 
BEGOHED oc ccccccccas 85 95 90 
Crookston .......+.6. 80 110 100 
Melrose ......seeee8 105 105 100 
MORPOD sccccccccerve 110 90 100 
PROCCOR ccc ccccceccce 100 105 95 
FOE .. ocscceneonéone 100 100 100 
Lakeville ........... 110 100 110 
WOE ec anntod <pe ewes 85 105 105 
Fergus Falls ........ 110 90 90 
APDICCON ..cccescece 110 60 120 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

lam —Per cent 
Wheat Barley Oats 
COMEOM 6600 tisessies 100 100 100 
BORRIOM . cicseesicss 100 100. 95 
Watertown ......... 100 100 100 
| od |, MPR LEEERT TEL 125 25 50 
MONEE: vc icciscvcse 100 105 100 
WeOBtOP 6. ciencccecs 100 oe és 
PEPER E SULT Tee 100 50 90 
Belle Fourche ...... 110 - oe 
Beresford .......+++. 110 60 100 
pA Sa eee 110 90 100 
GOURON  scs ss neascves 100 100 100 
Sioux Falls ......... 100 100 100 

NORTH DAKOTA 

— Per cent — 
Wheat Barley Oats 
Cavaler ccvccrcessic 90 100 100 
es MP UREVERT TES E 100 100 100 
ee -e 90 100 105 
Wahpeton . F 110 50 100 
Oakes ...... ee 90 ws es 
Glen Ullin ... a 120 90 70 
Jamestown ......... 85 115 100 
Bismarck .......+++ 80 100 110 
Lidgerwood ......... 110 95 95 
Courtenay .......... 75 105 105 
Ellendale ..........+. 90 75 80 
BINGE. «co uc emiccene 90 100 100 
SHAFON ....2ccccceee 70 90 90 
COMES 2 ccscdcvesscs 100 100 100 
Medina. 6. wcccsscccss 80 110 100 
Underwood .....+... 100 100 100 





Flour exports from the United States 
in February were 2,189,007 bbls, valued 
at $24,741,764; wheat, 5,991,688 bus, val- 
ued at $14,331,910. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output last 
week decreased 4,795 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending May 24) 369,760 bbls, 
against 210,580 in 1918, 346,380 in 1917, 
and 266,760 in 1916. 

* “* 

The flour market is practically at a 
standstill. Interest, as expressed in flour 
bookings, is at a low ebb. Sales are as 
light as they have ever been at any 
time. Only those who urgently need sup- 
plies are doing any buying. 

Prices have not been affected to any 
extent by the importation of Canadian 
wheat. Quotations this week are per- 
haps 10@20c bbl lower. It is virtually 
impossible, millers say, to sell second 
clear. In consequence, this grade is be- 
ing disposed of as feed. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$12.20@12.40 bbl, and second patent or 
straight at $11.70@12, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear, $9.55@9.85; second 
clear, $6@6.50, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

” * 

Bran is very weak, and prices are de- 
clining almost daily. The abnormally 
good pasturage throughout the country is 
given as the cause. The spread between 
bran and standard middlings is unusual- 
ly wide, but dealers in the last day or 
two seem to think that standard mid- 
dlings will shortly follow the lead of 
bran, and decline. 

However, the heavier grades are all 
still in good demand and are scarce for 
near-by shipment. Demand for June ship- 
ment has fallen off, and traders appar- 
ently are afraid to take hold. Buyers 
rather expect a slump in prices next 
month, but neither millers nor jobbers 
care to sell short, expecting that mills will 
not run very heavily after June 15. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $35@36 ton; 
standard middlings, $44@45; flour mid- 
dlings. $51@52.50; red dog, $56@57; rye 
middlings, $37.50@38,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers’ quotations 
on bran are at least $1 less than the mini- 
mum quoted by mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation May 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln, Anchor and Palisade mills. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mills. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a _ total 
capacity of 52,985 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 24, they made 190,545 
bbls of flour, against 88,335 in 1918. 

Sixty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,730 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 11,930 in 1918, 


DEATH OF JOHN H. SIEGEL 


John H. Siegel, of New Ulm, Minn., 
one of the best-known milling superin- 
tendents in the Northwest, died suddenly 
of heart disease at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., May 22. Mr. Siegel with his wife 
left for Excelsior Springs less than two 
weeks ago. He had intended to rest up 
and remain there for the F.O.M.A. con- 
vention in Kansas City, June 2-5, 

Mr. Siegel was first vice-president of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., vice-president of the Marshall 


(Minn.) Milling Co., and vice-president 
of the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
He had general supervision over the mill- 
ing operations of all three mills. Only 
recently, he arranged his affairs so that 





Roller Mill Co. has been developed into 
the largest interior milling concern in the 
ee with a daily capacity of 6,000 

Ss. 

Mr. Siegel was a Knight Templar, 
Thirty-second Degree Scottish Rite Ma- 
son and a Shriner. The funeral was held 
at New Ulm, Monday afternoon, and was 
in charge of the Knights Templars. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. ELECTS OFFICERS 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., held this 
morning, John Washburn, formerly presi- 
dent of the company, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. John 
Crosby, whose father was one of the orig- 
inal founders of the company, succeeds 
Mr. Washburn as president. Benjamin 
S. Bull was elected treasurer, the position 


The Late John H. Siegel 


he could take more time for recreation 
and care for his health. 

Mr. Siegel was born in Newburg, Ind., 
in 1858. He attended the public school 
until old enough to enter his father’s 
mill, where he. learned his trade. At the 
age of 19 he went to Elizabethtown, IIL, 
where he obtained a position. He moved 
in 1879 to Lincoln, Neb., where he took 
charge of T. W. Lowery’s mill. Two 
years later he entered the employ of the 
Jewell mill at Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1881 
he became second miller of the Daisy 
Roller Mills at Milwaukee. 

Shortly thereafter he became expert 
miller for the Allis-Chalmers Co., and 
while in that position started the Eagle 
Roller Mills at New Ulm in 1891. The 
Eagle mill then had a capacity of 500 
bbls daily. In 1892 he became superin- 
tendent of the Daisy Roller Mill Co., at 
Milwaukee, where he remained for four 
years. In 1896 he was made superintend- 
ent of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. and 
having become the owner of a consider- 
able amount of the company’s stock, in 
1904 he was elected first vice-president. 
Under his efficient supervision the Eagle 


heretofore held by Mr. Crosby, and W. 
G. Crocker was made secretary. James 
F, Bell, Charles C. Bovey and F. G. 


Atkinson continue as vice- presidents of 


the company. 

In addition to the resident directors at- 
tending the meeting were James F. Bell, 
chairman of the Milling Division, United 
States Food Administration; T. C. Estee, 
New York City; Frank F. Henry, Buf- 
falo; George G. Barnum, Duluth; an 
Samuel Bell, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


LICENSED GRAIN INSPECTORS 


Inspectors of the Minnesota State 
Grain Inspection Department have 
formed an organization to be known as 
the Asseciation of Licensed Grain In- 
spectors of Minnesota, 
ing, May 17, R. Gibbs, chief deputy in- 


spector, and A. E. ‘Evenson, of the Min- 


neapolis Board of Grain Appeals, made 
addresses. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Horace A. Tuthill, 
president; Harry A. ge ram vice-pres- 
ident; Clarence W. Shelley, secretary; 
Walter B. Young, treasurer. 


At the first meet- 
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It_is proposed to use the Minnesota 
organization as a nucleus for a national 
association to include all grain inspectors 
in the United States. A convention will 
be held in the near future to which dele- 
gates from inspection departments 
throughout the country will be invited. 

By holding an annual convention of 
this sort, where the delegates may dis- 
cuss the many changes in crop conditions 
and their various other difficulties, it is 
hoped to secure greater harmony among 
the inspectors and to materially aid in 
the improvement of grain inspection. 


WELCOME FOR RETURNED MILL EMPLOYEES 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, on Saturday evening, May 24, gave 
a welcome home entertainment at the 
Calhoun Commercial Club in honor of 85 
returned soldiers and sailors, former em- 
ployees who are again with the company. 
The Pillsbury company still has 140 men 
in the service, of whom 115 are overseas. 

Upwards of 500 persons attended the 
entertainment. John S. Pillsbury, vice- 
president of the company, made a short 
talk, telling how proud the company was 
to have so many of its men in the service 
of their country, and of the splendid 
record they had made. 

There were several musical numbers, 
and the Pillsbury orchestra of 30 pieces 
furnished music for the dance which fol- 
lowed. A buffet luncheon was served. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 24, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 938 1,138 1,512 1,793 1,775 


SPMIMER ccecvices 385 *20 *793 821 235 
TORR scctess 1,323 ‘4, 158 2,305 2,114 2,010 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ia +k 90 5 
Totals ....... 1,323 1,158 2,305 2,204 2,015 


*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to May 24, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis .. 94,952 64,703 96,142 142,685 
Duluth ....... -. SEawe *16,902 22,462 91,888 
Totals ... 183,139 81,606 118,604 2 234, 573 
Duluth, b’d’ a. utehe. -+eaare 9,279 12,015 
Totals ...... 183,139 81,605 127,883 246,588 


*Includes Canadian, 
Minneapolis and 
bushels (000’s 


Elevator stocks at 
Duluth on May 24, in 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 
Minneapolis 5,871 58 6,159 9,381 4,023 
Duluth..... 2,639 *116 5,071 9,857 2,356 

Totals.... 8, 510 174 10,230 19,238 6,379 

Duluth, b’d’d .... kei bee 1,076 14 


Totals.... 8,510 174 10,230 20, 314 6,393 
*Includes Canadian, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A number of interior millers, who are 

members of the southern Minnesota mills, 

met in Minneapolis May 23*to discuss the 
labor situation. 


William Hamilton, of Archibald Ham- 
ilton & Sons, flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, is in the Northwest this week, 
calling on their milling connections. 

E. B. Murphy, of Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a visit to New York, where 
he made arrangements to represent in 
the Northwest the Percy Kemp Co., cot- 
ton and burlap manufacturers. 

The Flour State Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, which has been marketing a 
special brand of bread to retail at two 
1-lb loaves for 15c, on May 26 advanced 
the price to 18c, to offset the increased 
cost of production. 

A committee operating under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture 
was in Minneapolis May 23-24, investigat- 
ing local grain inspection and grading 
methods. The committee came from Du- 
luth, and left Saturday evening for Oma- 
ha. It was made up of W. J. Niergarth, 
of St. Louis, representing the Council of 
Grain Exchanges; J. W. Shorthill, York, 
Neb., representing farmers’ co-operative 
associations; R. S. Hurd, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, representing the Millers’ National 
Federation; Elmer Hutchinson, repre- 
senting the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation; W. J. Manley, representing the 
Railroad. Administration, and F. T. 
Miles, of Chicago, representing the 
Bureau of Markets. The committee is 
visiting the principal grain markets east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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There were a few scattered sales of 
flour this week, but the market as a whole 
shows little change. Buyers took on sup- 
plies only to run until the new crop. 
There is a possible tendency to buy in 
even smaller quantities in the hope that 
prices may drop shortly before the ar- 
rival of the new wheat. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in actively and this is 
taken to indicate that stocks are not full 
in some districts. 

Interior mills uniformly report trade 
dull or quiet. There was a lessening of 
offers from Kansas mills this week, owing 
to the shortage of wheat. A number 
have shut down, or are winding up the 
year, preparatory to overhauling in time 
for the new crop. 

Prices remain firm, Patents are quoted 
at $13@13.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
straights, $11.50@12.50; first clears sell 
at $9.50@10.50; second clears are slow 
sale at $6@7.50. S 

While prices are about firm on mill- 
feeds, demand is lacking and reductions 
are probable. Offerings from all points 
are liberal, with mills stocking up to a 
greater extent every week. Bran is quot- 
ed in round lots at $34@35 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Gray shorts have declined to $43 
@44; brown shorts are quoted at $44@ 
46; red dog sells at $55. 

Some inquiries have been received for 
quotations on July shipment, but these 
are felt to be simply “feelers,” and are 
not given any attention by local mills. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRES WOO 6 is cca cei vecsce 63,100 77 
ON ee eer ee 62,880 77 
{ =QWeevrepenrcreerae se | 15,450 18 
TWO WORTH GHO oc. cccericne 61,800 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 79 mills in Nebraska, 

Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 416,670 217,138 52 
Last week ....... 416,670 241,413 58 
Year ago ........+ 299,520 94,554 31 
Two years ago... 291,720 175,966 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,496 bbls this week, 12,230 last 
week, 8,439 a year ago and 3,550 two 
years ago ; 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business good, 14 fair, and 46 
slow. 

OMAHA OUTPUT - 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, was 16,257, or 71 per cent, compared 
with 20,398, or 84 per cent, last week. 


OVER 200,000,000 BUS KANSAS WHEAT 


This year’s Kansas wheat crop will 
amount to 218,590,000 bus, according to 
the monthly report issued yesterday by 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture. Should this 
yield be realized, it will be about 83,000,- 
000 bus in excess of the Kansas crops of 
1918 and 1917 combined, and nearly 39,- 
000,000 more than the state’s next largest 
crop, in 1914, which has stood ,unchal- 
lenged as the record production of any 
state in the history of America. 

The condition of the wheat is uniformly 
excellent throughout the state, averaging 
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98 per cent. Special inquiry made as to 
whether or not it showed any abnormal 
development brought in the report that it 
has grown too rank for best results on 
about 1,343,900 acres, or 12.4 per cent of 
the total acreage, almost exclusively on 
“bottom” land. Outside of possibly a 
dozen counties, it is not believed there is 
likelihood of any considerable proportion 
of the rank-growth wheat proving worth- 
less. 

There has been practically no damage 
of any character from insects in the -past 
month. Of the 1,200 correspondents re- 
porting to the board of agriculture, only 
34 mentioned insects of any kind; 28 of 
these thought they were noting evidence 
of Hessian fly. 

Seventy-three of the 105 counties have 
promise of yields aggregating 1,000,000 
or more bushels each. Barton leads with 
a probable total of 6,172,000 bus, fol- 
lowed in order by Pawnee with 5,948,000, 
Ford 5,731,000, Reno 3,669,900, and Sum- 
ner 5,046,000. Seven other counties re- 
port probable yields of between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 bus each. 

Wheat harvest probably will begin in 
the extreme southeastern corner of Kan- 
sas about June 10-12; in the region of 
Harper, Kingman, Reno, McPherson, 
Saline, Clay and Marshall counties, June 
15-20; in the locality of Comanche, Ford, 
Pawnee, Rush, Russell, Osborne and 
Smith counties, June 20-25; and in the 
western third of the state June 25 to 
July 1. 

The average condition of spring wheat 
is 93.7 per cent. Outside of three or four 
northwestern counties, this crop is unim- 
portant in the state of Kansas. 

On the more than 2,000,000 acres of 
oats sown, the general condition averages 
91.2 per cent. 

The condition of barley averages 94.7 
per cent. This crop is grown principally 
in the western counties, a block of 11 
in the northwestern corner having ap- 
proximately one-half the state’s barley 
acreage. 

In the principal corn-planting regions, 
conditions have been unfavorable, due to 
wet and cold weather. The estimated 
acreage which will be planted to corn is 
4,358,000, about 30 per cent less than 
last year and the smallest acreage of corn 
in Kansas in the past 38 years. The con- 
dition of that now growing is given as 
84.9 per cent, against 83.2 last year. 


THE HARVEST BEGINS 


Harvesting of wheat is now well under 
way in southern and central Texas. The 
acreage this year is so large that farmers 
have difficulty in securing harvesting ma- 
chines. The yield promises to be in ex- 
cess of any former crop by 15,000,000 
bus, with an estimated total of 40,000,000. 
Formerly, wheat-growing was confined to 
the Panhandle and northern Texas, but 
this year grain is found all the way to the 
Rio Grande. 

Owing to the cool, wet weather the 
Oklahoma harvest will probably be de- 
layed. Cutting of wheat will begin about 
June 10, and continue well up to the last 
of the month. A record crop of 65,000,- 
000 bus is forecasted. 


SEABOARD MILLING CO. TO NEW QUARTERS 


The Seaboard Milling Co., temporarily 
located on the sixth floor of the New 
York Life Building, Kansas City, will 
soon move to more commodious quarters 
on the fourth floor of the same building. 

This will make the fourth mill to have 
headquarters in this building. The office 
of C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is also located 
there. 

Work on the remodeling of the build- 
ing recently bought by the Seaboard in- 
terests is ssing nicely. Harold 
Lindberg, chief chemist in the Boston 
office of Bresky Bros., who have a con- 


trolling interest in the new mill, will at 
once begin the installation of a complete 
modern laboratory. 

H. A. Richards, formerly with the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, will become traf- 
fic manager. 


NEW MILL AT ALBUQUERQUE 


Bachechi Bros., wholesale grocers at 
Albuquerque, N. M., will immediately 
start construction of a 150-bbl mill there. 
It will be ball-bearing throughout, and 
modern in every respect. Storage for 
40,000 bus will be built in connection. 
Wolf Bros. were awarded the contract. 


KANSAS BREAD-MAKING CLUBS 


The extension department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College is asking 
Kansas millers to contribute to a fund 
to be used in support of “bread-making 
clubs.” This is a state-wide organization, 
and has the laudable aim of stimulating 
the interest of girls from 10 to 18 years 
of age in the baking of better bread. 

Part of the fund will be used to buy 
medals for members of the club who do 
especially good work, ‘The remainder will 
be taken to pay the expenses of the win- 
ners in the contest to Manhattan, where 
a special series of talks and demonstra- 
tions has been arranged during the an- 
nual “Farm and Home Week.” Contests 
will be later held at the fairs at Topeka, 
Hutchinson, and Wichita. 


NOTES 
H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the Oma- 
ha Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City 
Tuesday. 
The offices of the Kimball Milling Co. 
have been moved from the Glover Build- 
ing to 223 Board of Trade Building. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the New- 
ton Milling & Elevator Co., stopped in 
Kansas City on his return from the New 
York conference, 

“An outing of three weeks, with pay 
at 50c per hour, board and lodging free,” 
is the inducement offered men of Kansas 
City to help in the harvest-fields of Kan- 
sas this year. Efforts to mobilize men 
were started this week. 

D. F. Piazzek, zone agent for the Food 
Administration, addressed the meeting of 
the Oklahoma Millers’ Association at 
Oklahoma City Tuesday. He later went 
to Galveston to attend the meeting of 
Texas millers and grain dealers. 

C. C. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., returned this week 
from a two weeks’ trip to the East and 
the central states markets. Mr. Krehbiel 
expressed little hope of any trade re- 
vival before July 1, believing that the 
trade has supplies on hand to last until 
the new crop moves. 

Resolutions similar to those adopted in 
Chicago regarding corn futures were 
adopted this week by the directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Trades in 
futures are restricted to 200,000 bus for 
any one account or individual, except for 
the exemption of hedging transactions. 
Adjustment on contracts exceeding that 
amount must be made before June 7. 


WICHITA 

Except from local trade, flour demand 
remains light. Only to fill immediate 
needs do buyers in the general markets 
place orders. Quotations: 95 per. cent, 
$11.85@12.30 bbl; fancy patent, $12.60@ 
12.80,—delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Millfeed demand is sluggish. Quota- 
tions: shorts, $2,35@2.40 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $2.10@2.20; bran, $1.85@1.90,— 


‘in straight or mixed cars, delivered Kan- 


sas City rate points. A few mills report 
a fair demand for shorts. 


THE GROWING CROP 


“Cool weather, deficient sunshine and 
in the eastern half frequent and fairly 
heavy rains delayed the growth and de- 
velopment of all crops, except wheat and 
grass, in Kansas, and farmwork made 
very little progress, on account of the wet 
fields,” says the weekly crop report issued 
May 21 by S. D. Flora, federal meteor- 
ologist for Kansas. ‘The cool, wet 
weather has had a tendency to produce 
extraordinary growth of wheat,” the re- 
port says. 

The wet weather has delayed corn- 
planting another week, it being not more 
than half finished except in the southeast- 
ern and south central portions of the 
state. 
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Precipitation, Wichita and _ vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 13.29 inches; last year, 
— period, 11.89; normal, same period, 

0.13. 
NOTES 

F. W. McCoy, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was here this week. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
ior Pipa Millers’ League, was here this 
week, 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. has em- 
ployed M. R. Golden to represent the 
company in Iowa. He will have head- 
quarters at Davenport. j 


R. Ward Magill, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, returned this week from the 
South, where he had been visiting the 
mill’s connections. 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., and G. E. King, 
secretary of the Red Star Milling Co., 
were Wichita mills’ representatives at the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ and Millers’ 
associations meeting held in Oklahoma 
City this week. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president, and 
Charles L. Roos, sales-manager, of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
and M. B. MeNair, vice-president and 
manager of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., were among the out-of-town millers 
here this week. 


SALINA 


Flour demand is quiet and sales made 
are to established trade only. Buyers 
evidently anticipate much lower prices, 
and are holding off. Quotations, bulk, 
Missouri River: fancy short patent, 
$11.50@12.20; standard 100 per cent, $11 
@11.40. Clears are being offered at $8.50 
@10 bbl, with limited sales reported 
at $9. 

Millfeed has suffered a setback, with 
the Southwest practically out of the mar- 
ket at current prices, In new 100-Ib bur- 
laps, delivered Missouri River, bran 
prices are $34@36 ton; shorts, $45@47. 
During the week, mills have been paying 
40@45c premium for country-run wheat, 
no purchases being made unless quick 
shipment can be obtained. Much more 
wheat is being offered here than had been 
expected, and interior mills are in posi- 
tion to buy at a slight discount under the 
prices paid at Kansas City. 


NOTES 

W. J. Kaull, of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was in Salina this week. 

C. E. Gay, sales-manager for the Hoff- 
man Mills, Enterprise, was in Salina over 
Sunday. 

A. C. Failen, of Lindsborg, and E. 
Teischgraeber, of Marquette, were here 
this week on business. 

The mills of Salina are now on an 
eight-hour basis, and mill wages have 
been increased 51/4,@l11c per hour. 

A new electric sign, to be the largest 
of its kind in the state, is being erected 
on top of the mill owned by the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and will be in 
operation in a short time. 

There is talk of erecting a 500-bbl flour 
mill at Solomon, Kansas. It is under- 
stood that outside parties are willing to 
invest $50,000 in such an enterprise if 
they can get local interests to invest a 
like amount. 


A. L. Pearson, recently with the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is now sales- 
manager of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., having taken the position recently 
vacated by L. J. Oliver, now with the 
Reno Flour Mills Co., of Hutchinson. 


At a recent meeting of the Salina 
Board of Trade, J. E. Hindman was ap- 
pointed secretary. J. Q. Lynch, manager 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
and E. C. Wyatt, of the Robinson Grain 
Co., were appointed a committee to rep- 
resent the Salina Board of Trade at a 
meeting in Wichita to consider the pro- 
posed affiliation of interior boards of 
trade. 

Recent rains have caused the growing 
crop to lodge in various localities, but the 
present indications of continued warmth 
and sunshine should eliminate any trou- 
ble from this cause. Serious d as 
a result of hail on a 10-mile strip from 
Hutchinson west to the Colorado line was 
reported last week. Some -rust — 
still continue to come in from_ 
County. ee 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending May 24 was 
estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 83 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 20,500, or 70 
per cent, last week, 18,250, or 61 per 
cent, in 1918, and 24,500, or 93 per cent, 
in 1917. 

If the buying of flour by the larger 
bakers of Chicago was as satisfactory as 
the orders placed by the small bakers, 
there would be no occasion for complaint. 
The latter are doing a much greater 
business than many of them have en- 
joyed before. The bakery strike con- 
tinues, and the amount of flour going in- 
to consumption through the small bake- 
shops is exceedingly heavy. 

A few sales of flour have been made 
by the Food Administration to Chicago 
jobbers who deal with bakers. It is said 
one or two lots from the Southwest were 
sold by the corporation at $10.90, jute, 
Chicago. This figure is much below the 
price asked by mills for standard 95 per 
cent grades. There has been some 95 
per cent patent flour quoted here as low 
as $11.20, jute, but the price was not 
very tempting except to those who deal 
with the smaller bakers. Even though 
there is a scarcity of soft wheat, the 
flour produced therefrom is lower in price 
than foond flour. 


* # 


Chicago mills have produced more 
millfeed proportionately than those in 
other territories, as they are being op- 
erated quite steadily. Even with the in- 
crease there is no decided accumulation, 
but quotations are much lower. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $37@37.50, mid- 
dlings $46, winter bran $37.75, winter 
middlings $50, and red dog $55, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

TRADE MISINFORMED 


Through the quartermaster’s division 
of the United States government, an- 
nouncement was made by circular letter 
early in the week to the trade to the ef- 
fect that the division had purchased, or 
rather owned, 36,000 bbls flour, located 
in one of the southern cities, and that it 
was offered for sale to the public. 

The trade here got the information 
that the Grain Corporation was offering 
36,000 bbls of flour, and that some of it 
had been sold in Chicago. The quarter- 
master’s division announced that the flour 
was salable to any one, but on account 
of its location would be better marketed 
to buyers in the South. It was of 100 
per cent e—two-thirds hard winier 
and one-third soft wheat. 

The Grain Corporation has resold but 
one lot of flour in this zone. One of the 
mills, it is said, settled with the Grain 
Corporation on 5,000 bbls booked some 
time ago. The rest of the flour purchased 
of mills in this zone, it is understood, has 
all been delivered or will be taken out 
later. 

TRADERS SHIFT FROM CORN TO OATS 


Trading in corn futures has been ma- 
terially reduced by the placing of re- 
‘strictions to 200,000 bus by the Board 
of Trade directors at the suggestion of 
Julius H. Barnes, acting under orders 
from Herbert Hoover. 0 inter- 
est in all corn futures was below the 
normal, according to a statement made 
by President L. *. Gates, of the Board 
of Trade, to Mr. Barnes. - 

The latter was surprised at the show- 
ing. He thought it would be necessary 
to put other eee than Foy sug- 

r to looking over figures. 
peste re was to restrict speculation in 
_corn, which has been unusually heavy. 


. 


Many of the traders who have been ac- 
tive in corn are now operating in oats, 
on which there are no restrictions and a 
much lower war tax, owing to the differ- 
ence of nearly $1 bu. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ADVANCED BARLEY 

Speculative trading in rye and barley 
is large for those grains, with a sharp 
break and a bulge, followed by a reac- 
tion. Recommendations of President 
Wilson for the lifting of the lid on beer 
brought in active buying of barley by 
maltsters, and sent prices higher, but the 
advance did not hold. There have been 

d orders here from Switzerland, Hol- 
and and Sweden for malt, and many 
maltsters are working full capacity on 
export orders. 

Exporters were fair buyers of rye, and 
millers made moderate purchases. There 
is plenty of rye available for all uses, 
and crop 4 gs are the best known, so 
that there will be a big surplus of rye 
for the next 12 months. 

GOVERNMENT RESELLING FOODSTUFFS 

Government holdings of oats in all po- 
sitions in this country are around 3,000,- 
000 bus, of which 1,500,000 are at the sea- 
board for over-sea shipment, and may be 
sold for domestic use or for export. 
Holdings in the interior are scattered. 
The government has ordered hay-com- 
pressing plants closed, and hay in transit 
has been diverted to other points, indicat- 
ing that there is less call from abroad. 
Resales of rolled oats also are reported. 

The government is also offering to re- 
sell 250,000,000 Ibs meats and 6,000,000 
Ibs lard, the latter being offered at 34c 
at New York. There are 25,000,000 Ibs 
compound lard to be resold, it being part 
of the recent purchase for Belgian re- 
lief. In canned meats there are 25,070,- 
000 cans corned beef hash and 47,220,000 
lbs bacon at Baltimore and Columbus. 
The government has recently resold prac- 
tically $160,000,000 worth of all property, 
realizing 90 per cent of cost. 


DISPLEASED WITH FEDERAL INSPECTION 


A meeting of the grain trade. with rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Grain Inspec- 
tion Bureau was held here May 21. Lead- 
ing men of the trade roasted the bureau 
to a finish. Its work has been unsatis- 
factory here for some time. Recently 
one car of wheat was given three differ- 
ent grades by the various methods of 
appeal, each time the grade being low- 
ered, 

One of the leading wheat handlers says 
that the bureau is giving the most time 
to the out inspection of wheat, and is 
very lax in its in inspection. A good part 
of the inspection work of the bureau is 
regarded as entirely too mechanical, there 
being too much theory and not enough 
common-sense about it. 


SURPLUS AND MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


A surplus of 177,000,000 bus wheat for 
export and carry-over from May 1 to 
July 1 is estimated by the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, compared with 54,000,000 last 
year. In that period in 1918 the exports 
were 24,000,000 bus. These figures are 
based on a carry-over last year of 28,- 
000,000 bus, consumption 475,000,000, 
seeding 98,000,000, and exports to May 
1 of 235,000,000 bus. 

Movement of wheat from the farms in 
the United States during April was 
$1,000,000 bus, or 13,000,000 less than in 
March and 11,000,000 short of April last 
year. Total moved from the farms to 
May 1 aggregated 745,000,000 bus, com- 

ared with 545,000,000 for the same time 
ast year and 840,000,000 in 1915-16. 

NOTES 

Primary receipts of wheat since July 
1 aggregate 423,662,000 bus, an increase 
of 152 per cent over last year. 

The Standard Cereal & Milling Co., 
Chicago, will build a small mill at 1337 


Blue Island Avenue, to produce rye flour 
and certain cereal products, - 

Finland and Italy were inqui here 
today for oats. AS Gt cased teas os 
of the seaboard exporters were reselling 
oats bought early in the week. 

There are many reports coming here 
from the seaboard of cancellations of 
contracts for cereals, especially rolled 
oats, but there is no confirmation of them. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, was in Chicago Thursday on his 
way home after having spent several days 
in the East. 

R. M. Richards, who has been repre- 
senting mills in Ohio and Indiana for 
some time, but of late engaged in the 
sale of bakery products, will shortly re- 
engage in the selling of flour, and make 
his home in Chicago. 

Some of the independent oat millers 
that have not been exporting their prod- 
ucts since before the war have shown an 
interest in the possibilities of renewing 
their connections, and have submitted 
samples and quotations to several im- 
porters, 

Victor E. Marx, who has for some time 
been with one of the local cracker and 
biscuit manufacturing concerns, has or- 
ganized a company known as Victor E. 
Marx & Co., to make analysis of flour 
and other products used by © cracker 
manufacturers. 

There is to be an increase of three- 
quarters of a bushel in the par basis in 
estimating the June report on winter 
wheat by the government, to a basis of 
19 bus per acre. This is expected to in- 
dicate a crop of around 925,000,000 bus 
of winter wheat. 

It is said that the Douglas Starch 
Works at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, had 600,- 
000 bus corn bought to arrive from Oma- 
ha and other western interests. This 
corn is expected to be resold, as destruc- 
tion of its plant on May 22 puts it out 
of business, 

All grades of cash corn are selling at 
big premiums over the July; even sam- 
ple grade is selling close to the May 
price. May corn closed Saturday at $1.79, 
or within %,c of the highest of the sea- 
son, a gain of 13c over the July and of 
23c over the September. 

Very little wheat has been on the mar- 
ket here this week, only an occasional 
car of winter being received, the bulk be- 
ing northern spring, considerable of which 
was low-grade, poor and _bin-burned, 
musty or frosty, and difficult to sell. All 
choice offerings were quickly picked up. 

All trades in corn futures made prior 
to June 20 for individuals, firms or cor- 
porations that exceed 200,000 bus must 
be brought down to that limit- by June 
7. All trades made since must not ex- 
ceed 200,000 bus. The May trading is 
light and the open interest by individuals 
is not above: the 200,000-bu limit. There 
were deliveries, Thursday, of 10,000 bus 
No. 2 and No. 3 corn on May sales, the 
first in several weeks. Contract stocks 
of corn are down below 300,000 bus. 

It is understood that millers who sent 
in requisitions to the Grain Corporation 
for wheat when it was first announced 
that No. 1 northern would be sold to mills 
between May 20 and 31 have changed 
their minds in some instances, as mills 
with stocks of wheat prior to purchases 
from the government found they would 
be required to lower their price of flour 
to correspond with the cost of the wheat, 
which would prevent them realizing a 
better price for flour made from wheat 
already on hand. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxkee, Wis., May 24.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 9,500 
this week, representing 53 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 10,500, or 58 per 
cent, last week. A year ago, mills with 
a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
8,500, or 53 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction this week was 9,560 bbls, com- 
pared with 8,016 last week and 2,750 last 

ear. 

Flour business: was rather slow, but 
millers had a fair amount booked and 
operated about half-time. The trade is 
looking for lower prices, and made pur- 
chases only for immediate requirements. 
One mill late in the week reported having 
made good sales. Offerings of wheat 
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were in sufficient quantities to enable 


' mills to operate to the extent of their 


pb pate er and pros are that they 
continue so to do during June. 

Prices were quoted at $12.75@12.85 for 
spring patent, and straight $12.40@12.55, 
in cotton ¥,’s. There was a good demand 
for clear, and mills placed all manufac- 
tured. Prices were quoted at $10.30@ 
10.40, in cotton. Kansas straight was in 
fairly good demand. Bakers were in the 
market and bought moderately well, 
while grocers ‘have been replenishing 
stocks. Prices quoted were $12.60@ 
12.75, in cotton. 

There was a good demand for rye flour, 
and mills are grinding heavily. Most of 
them are walking on government con- 
tracts, but orders came in moderately 
well from the domestic trade, and mills 
expect to operate full time for the next 
30 days. Inquiry was good from the 
East and Southwest, while state and local 
business showed improvement. Quota- 
tions were $8.80@9.35 for white, $7.50@ 
7.75 for straight, and $6.50@6.75 for 
dark, in cotton. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Mills operated only 
to the extent of requirements. Very lit- 
tle demand for corn meal, except for 
package goods. There was a fair call 
for grits, and mills were able to place 
considerable. Prices were quoted at $3.85 
for corn flour, $3.75 for corn meal and 
$3.75 for grits, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Bran was freely offered, but shippers 
bought only what they had orders for. 
All are looking for much lower prices. 
Inquiry was light, and all appear to have 
stocks on hand to last some time. Mid- 
dlings were firm, and several round lots 
were sold for June shipment at a dis- 
count of $1.50 under May shipment. 
Stocks in the East are liberal, and transit 
feed did not bring the premium it has 
for some time. Southwestern mills were 
offering quite freely in this market. Rye 
feed was slow, and mills had difficulty in 
obtaining shipping directions for May de- 
livery. 

DIRECT FLOUR EXPORTS TO EUROPE 


Direct exportation of flour from Mil- 
waukee to European ports, without re- 
loading at the seaboard, was inaugurated 
a few days ago, when the Corapeak, a 
new steel vessel of the United States 
Shipping Board, left this port for Mon- 
treal with 1,200 tons durum wheat flour 
for Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. 
The Grampian, also a government-built 
steel ship, cleared with 1,500 tons flour 
for Europe. 

The ships are of a size to clear the 
Welland Canal locks, enabling them to 
make clear passage from Lake Michigan 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Between now and 
June 10, eight other ocean-going cargo 
vessels built on the Great Lakes will load 
flour at Milwaukee for Europe. Most of 
the cargoes are consigned to Havre and 
Bordeaux. 


NEW FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


Following is the text of a new law re- 
lating to the sale of concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs which went into ef- 
fect May 19 in Wisconsin: “It shall be 
unlawful for any manufacturer, com- 
pany, or person to sell, offer, expose for 
sale, or for distribution in this state, any 
concentrated commercial feedingstuff, as 
defined in section 1494-II, used for feed- 
ing farm live stock, which shall contain 
any weed seed in which the germ and 
life has not been destroyed by grinding, 
crushing or otherwise. 

“Any manufacturer, company or per- 
son violating any provision of this sec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500. This sec- 
tion shall not be deemed to make unlaw- 
ful any sale by a retailer who was not 
able, by reasonable diligence, to ascertain 
before such sale the presence in any such 
material sold of such obnoxious seed.” 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., is in the East. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., has been 
in New York the past week. 

The Enterprise Roller Mills, Menom- 
onee Falls, lost $5,000 by fire in its ele- 
vator. Repairs are to be made at once. 
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The Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, 
has been granted a permit to build a 
two-story addition to its factory, 55x131, 
to cost i: 

J. M. Riebs, Jr., Milwaukee, has ac- 
quired the elevator and other property 
of the Borchert Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
a 334,000-bu house, which he will operate 
in connection with the Riebs elevator. 

Milwaukee bread prices were advanced 
on Monday by wholesale bakers to 121,c 
for the standard loaf. Retailers in- 
creased their price to l5ce, The small 
loaf, previously sold to retailers at 8c 
and resold at 9c, was advanced to 9c, 
making the retail price 10c. 

The Smith-Parry Co., manufacturer of 
daily feeds, sustained a loss of $100,000 
by explosion and resultant fire in its 
mill and elevator this week. Three em- 
ployees were killed and four seriously 


. injured. The interior of the mill was 


gutted by fire, and the machinery and 
equipment are almost a total loss. In- 
sured for $132,400 in blanket form and 
$48,000 explosion protection. 

H. N. Witson. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperpuia, Pa., May 24.—The ad- 
vance in wheat in the Northwest has 
caused a stronger holding of flour by the 
mills, but has had little effect upon the 
local market. Buyers are indifferent, and 
are generally able to get spot stocks be- 
low the limits of manufacturers. The 
amount of flour coming in on old orders 
is more than sufficient to satisfy current 
needs. Rye flour continues slow of sale, 
and values are largely nominal. Little 
new business is being done in corn goods, 
and prices are nominal. 





FLOUR CLUB ACTIVITIES 


A meeting of the Flour Club was held 
in the Bourse, on Tuesday, to discuss 
problems facing the flour interests dur- 
ing the uncertain days ahead between 
the winding up of the old crop and the 
coming in of the new wheat. 

The club came to the conclusion that 
the flour trade should be allowed to take 
care of itself, and adopted a resolution 
asking that all interference be removed 
after the present crop is disposed of. It 
asked for a free field and no regulations 
during the new-crop year, which will 
begin in July. 

Representatives of the Philadelphia 
Flour Club will next week probably at- 
tend a conference of flour men, including 
representatives from Baltimore, New 
York and Boston, called by Julius 
Barnes, in New York. 


NOTES 


John A. Killpatrick, grain, hay and 
feed merchant, has been confined to his 
home for several days with grip. 

The Commercial Exchange on Friday 
confirmed the grades of oats as adopted 
at the last session of Congress, and em- 
bodied them in the rules of the exchange. 

The largest grain shipments in the 
history of this port, according to H. D. 
Irwin, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, were made this week when 3,- 
050,000 bus were exported. This is equal 
to the entire grain storage capacity. Of 
the total for the week, 900,000 bus were 
rye and 2,100,000 wheat. Receipts of 
grain were 2,000,000 bus. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were H. E. Jessup, of 
Caroe & Co., grain merchants, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Elkin Keith, president 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y; Frank A. Witt, grain deal- 
er, Indianapolis, Ind; C. W. Reed, of E. 
Crosby & Co., flour and grain merchants, 
Brattleboro, Vt; R. F. Deibel, represent- 
ing the Dixie Mills, feed manufacturers, 
St. Louis; J. Black, of McCardle, Black 
& Co., grain merchants, Indianapolis, Ind. 


P. F. Young, Philadelphia manager of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
says that the sale of the 150,000 tons of 
shipping to the British syndicate would 
not mean any curtailment of the com- 
pany’s service here. “Some of the ships 
sold,” he said, “have sailed from this 
port, but the company is planning to 
build and buy other ships to take their 
place. As evidence that we have no 
thought of curtailing our shipping here, 
let me state that we have just leased our 
passenger and freight offices in this city 
for six more years. 

Samuet S. Danuzts. 
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Flour-trading is virtually at a stand- 
still. Most mills find the trade supplied 
for the next 30 days, or until the new 
crop is expected to move. A little car-lot 
trading is being done from day to day, 
but the market generally is lifeless. Very 
few mills have to shut down on ac- 
count of the wheat shortage, but it is evi- 
dent that the available supplies are bare- 
ly sufficient to care for domestic demand 
until new wheat is obtainable. 

Very little interest was shown by large 
eastern buyers during the week. South- 
ern buyers, according to reports received 
from country mills, displayed more in- 


. terest, and a fair car-lot trade was done. 


Buyers are holding off, anticipating a 
drop in prices, and it is the opinion of 
some millers that stocks will be permitted 
to dwindle to such an extent that, before 
new-crop flour is obtainable, there will be 
a wild scramble for supplies. 

There was a reduction of about 25c on 
soft wheat flour during the week, but 
prices on hard wheat were held firm, clos- 
ing quotations being as follows: hard 
wheat patent, $10.90@11.50; 100 per cent, 
$10.50@10.75; clear, $8@9.50; low-grade, 
$6.50@8. Soft wheat patent, $10.70@ 
11.50; 100 per cent, $10.30@10.60; clear, 
$8@9; low-grade, $6.50@8. Spring wheat 
95 per cent, $11@11.75; 100 per cent, $11 
@11.25; first clear, $9.50@10; second 
clear, $5.70@6.50,—jute. 

Although the baking trade is encour- 
aging the consumption of rye bread and 
doing a fairly good business as a result, 
demand for rye flour continues quiet. The 
market was dull all week, and prices de- 
clined considerably. Patent was quoted 
at the close at $8.10, and straight at 
$7.75. 

The local market was dull, and pres- 
sure to sell was manifest. Although the 
trade was informed at the close of the 
week that the Grain Corporation had 
bought rye and Victory flour, no sales 
were reported by mills in this vicinity. 
City mills offered hard wheat 95 per cent 
at $11@11.50, 100 per cent $11.20@11.30; 
soft wheat patent $11.40@11.60, 100 per 
cent $11.20,—bulk. 

The wheat feed market was strong, and 
demand improved, Hard bran was quot- 
ed at the close at $37.50@38.25; soft, 
$39.50; gray middlings, $48@49. Other 
feedstuffs were quiet. No. 1 alfalfa meal 
sold at $38, white hominy at $62, and 
whole-ground barley at $53. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 


with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending May 24 was 33,800, rep- 
resenting 67 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 27,500, or 55 per cent, last 
week, 13,600, or 27 per cent, a year ago, 
and 18,900, or 38 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 45,400, repre- 
senting 59 per cent, compared with 46,400, 
or 60 per cent, last week, 24,600, or 32 
per cent, a year ago, and 40,100, or 52 
per cent, in 1917. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Rains have been of almost daily occur- 
rence throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois for the last two or three weeks. 
Unsettled and cool weather and heav 
rains. characterized the week just closed. 
Warmer and more settled weather is 
much desired for the growing wheat crop, 
as the d contains ample moisture, 
and the plant has a splendid root and 
excellent start. 

The wheat is well advanced and the 


outlook is still very promising; however, 
some sections report harvesting will be 
somewhat later than expected. In a few 
isolated sections some wheat is falling on 
account of the excessive rains, but gen- 
eral prospects continue very good. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: In good condition...Looks fine, 
but needs some fair weather. ..Too much 
rain...Excessive rains; harvest will be 
later than expected...Very good...Too 
much rain; need sunshine... Rains exces- 
sive and some wheat falling, but pros- 
pects still favorable. ..Showers daily, but 
this may ward off any possible damage by 
insects...105 per cent...No change from 
exceptional high promises; wheat begin- 
ning to head. ..Good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill, 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


LOOKING FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


A favorable reply has been received 
from the United States Shipping Board 
to the request of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mississippi Valley 
Trading & Navigation Co., of St. Louis, 
for the purchase or chartering of 20 
ships of at least 8,000 tons each, to carry 
St. Louis products from New Orleans to 
the world’s markets, 

Chairman Hurley has telegraphed to 
the Chamber of Commerce that the re- 
quest of St. Louis is the first direct one 
of the kind which the board has received, 
and that the board wishes to do every- 
thing in its power to be helpful, and 
would hold a special meeting within a 
few days to consider the matter. 

Joseph W. Folk, general counsel of 
the Chamber of Commerce, will go to 
Washington to take up the matter with 
the board in detail. A telegram so noti- 
fying the board was sent in reply to 
Chairman Hurley’s message. 


NOTES 


Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. was in 
St. Louis this week. 

Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIL) 
Milling Co., has returned from a business 
trip through the South. 

A. W. Stewmon, formerly. city sales- 
man and southern representative of the 
Des Peres Milling Co., will become Ohio 
representative of the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 4 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and T. M. Scott, of 
Picker & Beardsley, who attended the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ convention, re- 
turned to St. Louis Wednesday in ad- 
vance of the other delegates. 


George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., who represented the 
millers at the conference in New York 
with Mr. Barnes, addressed local and 
southern Illinois millers at a meeting held 
in the directors’ room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, May 20. 

John O. Ballard, former president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, who acted as 
secretary of the conference held in New 
York between Julius Barnes and repre- 
sentatives of the grain and milling trades, 
has submitted a detailed report, which 
has been mailed to all interested organi- 
zations. 

Charles Wilson, official sampler for the 
Merchants’ Exchange, who represented 
the exchange at the conference in Chi- 
yo pra eae the —— committee, the 
gr pection and sampling depart- 
ments and the railroads, will submit a 


report to the board of directors of the 
exchange on Tuesday. 

The Marshall Hall Grain Co, this week 
sent out the largest amount of wheat 
ever loaded on a barge of the Federal 
Barge Line, when No, 29 took over 26,000 
bus from the Burlington elevator. All 
the wheat in the Burlington has been 
ordered out, but the high stage of the 
river has not permitted the loading of . 
other barges. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, held May 19, 
it was resolved “That the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis limit trades in corn 
futures to lines not exceeding 200,000 
bus, except for hedging purposes, and 
that the St. Louis Grain Clearing Co. be 
asked to see that this rule is carried out 
and that any lines now in excess of 200,- 
000 bus shall be reduced to this figure in 
the near future.” 





NEW ORLEANS 

New Orteans, La., May 24.—The flour 
market was dull this week, but mills and 
brokers look for a revival of buying in a 
weck or two. Merchants and bakers, the 
latter especially, seem well booked until 
new-crop flour arrives, which they expect 
will be the last week in June or the first 
week in July. 

Opinions are divided as to the prices 
which may prevail for new wheat flour. 
A general slump had been expected by 
the majority of buyers, but they are los- 
ing faith in lower prices to come, espe- 
cially as the restricted offerings by mills 
for the better quality of flour continue. 

Mill quotations, basis 98-Ib cottons, for 
prompt shipment: Kansas short patents, 
$12.50@12.60; 95 per cent patent, $12.25 
@12.40; straight, $12.05@12.20; Minne- 
sota short patents, $13.15@13.40; 95 per 
cent, $12.75@12.85; clears, first grade, B10 
@10.50; second, $8@8.35. In some in- 
stances mills quoted straight and 95 per 
cent at $11.65@11.85. White corn flour, 
$4@4.30 per 100 lbs; cream meal, 4@ 
4.20; standard meal, $3.90@4. Bran $2.05, 
shorts $2.56, per 100 Ibs. 

Corn products are quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $8.30 bbl; 
cream meal, $8.65; grits, $8.70. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
917 cars; corn, 144; oats, 91; barley, 175. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,317,000 bus; 
corn, 19,000; oats, 139,000; barley, 
558,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washin : 

“Eatabite”; No. 113,372. er, Clar- 
ence S. McCord, Seattle, Wash. Used 
on bread, cakes, sandwiches and pies. 

“Thermokept,” triangle, circles; No. 
114,249. Owner, Thermokept Products 
Corporation, New York. Used on = 
dered milk, condensed milk, powdered 
eggs, desiccated coconut, crackers, rolled 
oats, macaroni and many other articles. 

“Table Pride”; No. 115,455. Owner, 
Greissell-Gitzen Co., Detroit, Mich. Used 
on bread, 

“Dia-Biskit”; No. 115,531. Owner, 
Genevieve Jackson, Los Angeles, Mich. 
Used on bread. 

“International Brand”; No. 115,900. 
Owner, Buckley Macaroni Co. Inc. 
Kensington, Conn. Used on macaroni. 

“Palma Real”; No. 115,901. Owner, 
Consumers’ Biscuit Co. New Orleans. 
Used on biscuit. 

“Sarli Club”; No. 116,340. Owner, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Macaroni Co. Used 
on macaroni and spaghetti. - 

“Sunseal,” and figure of the sun and a 
shield; No. 115,184. Owner, The Patent 
Cereals Co., New York. Used on numer- 
ous supplies for bakers. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to May 17, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 


r—Output—, --Exports— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ...12,316 11,169 1,189 872 
Duluth ........ 729 885 ie PPT 
Outside mills .. 9,639 1,770 273 138 


Totals ...---. 22,684 19,824 1,462 1,010 
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The flour market, owing to an advance 
in wheat prices, has become much firmer, 
with advances in flour prices from some 

uarters, but no appreciable change in 
the attitude of buyers has resulted. Mills 
are only making limited offers, and but 
small quantities of flour are being sold. 

The Grain Corporation’s absolute with- 
drawal from the market has helped to 
increase the dullness, and the general im- 
—s now is that there will be very 
imited business for the rest of the crop 
year. Resales predominate, and these be- 
ing at levels much below mill limits make 
it impossible for mill representatives to 
compete. Both spring and Kansas flours 
are being freely offered by resellers at 
50@60c bbl under mill prices. 

Another feature which helped to com- 
plicate the situation is the recent de- 
mands of journeymen bakers, which en- 
tail an increase of 50c day in wages and 
a radical revision of the working hours 
to the extent that no work can be done in 
a bakeshop between 9 o'clock at night 
and § o'clock in the morning, with not 
more than three hours’ overtime. 

These demands, if acceded to, will not 
only add very heavily to the production 
cost, but will seriously hamper bakers in 
their morning delivery of fresh bread; 
consequently, with these problems on 
their hands, they are not very keenly in- 
terested in the purchase of flour. 

Even at this early date there are begin- 
ning to be received offers of new Kansas 
flour, and though only limited in amount 
and from a very few mills, this adds to 
the generally unsettled conditions. One 
sale of 500 bbls was reported at $11.25, 
jute, for July shipment, and some others 
a trifle under this, though the latter were 
subject to confirmation. In view of the 
strong possibility of the first shipments 
of new wheat selling at a premium, the 
trade is wondering how mills can afford 
to take the chance of making firm offers 
at these prices. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $13.10@13.25; standard patent, $12.25 
@13; first clears, $10@10.75; Kansas 
straights, $12.15@13, with some sales new 
Kansas in small lots for July shipment 
at $11.25; winter straights, $11.25@11.75; 
rye, $8.25@9.25,—all in jute. 

Corn goods quiet. White and yellow 
granulated meal $4.25 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $4.35@4.75. 


MILLERS STILL IN CONFERENCE 


The committee of millers appointed for 
the purpose of arranging with Julius 
Barnes the details of the contract under 
which .they -will be expected to operate 
during the coming crop spent a good part 
of the week conferring on details. Those 
engaged in this matter are making every 
effort to see that all conditions are clear, 
and thoroughly understood by both par- 
ties to be affected, and that no different 
construction can subsequently be placed 
upon the agreement, by those represent- 
ing the enforcement division or such simi- 
lar body as may be later appointed, than 
that which was intended when the form 
of contract is finally decided upon. 

While it is impossible to get definite 
information as to what the form of this 
contract will be, or whether there is any 
great difficulty in reaching a mutually 
satisfactory basis, such re. as have 
expressed an opinion seem to feel that 
satisfactory progress is being made to- 
ward a final solution of all questions in- 
volved. 

Those in attendance representing the 
milling interests were L. E. Moses, Em- 
mett V. Hoffman, Joseph W. Ganong, O. 

Milnor, James F, 


"D. Fisher, George S. 
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Bell, B. W. Marr, B. A. Eckhart, Fred 
J. Lingham, A. C. Loring, E. M. Kelly 
and A, P. Husband. 


ANOTHER CONFERENCE WITH MR. BARNES 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, under date of May 22, sent out 
250 invitations to grain exchanges, grain 
dealers, flour jobbers, bakers, producers’ 
organizations. and the trade papers 
throughout the United States to attend 
a conference with Julius Barnes, United 
States wheat director, and the Grain 
Corporation organization, on Tuesday, 
June 10, at the Chamber of Commerce, 
65 Liberty Street, New York. The dele- 
gates will meet for several days with Mr. 
Barnes in all-day sessions. 

The second vice-presidents and zone 
managers of the Grain Corporation will 
gather from all parts of the country. for 
a preliminary conference with Mr. Barnes 
on June 9. 

The invitations read in part: “In view 
of the probable large crop of wheat to be 
harvested in the United States this year, 
and the government guaranteed price in 
connection therewith, the wheat director, 
Mr. Barnes, and the Grain Corporation, 
would like to consult the grain-handling 
and flour trades of the country in refer- 
ence to plans, policies, etc., to be formu- 
lated, which will make the 1919 crop 
guaranty effective to the producer, and 
properly reflect to the consumer, through 
wheat products, any reduction in the re- 
sale price of wheat on the part of the 
government.” 

A similar conference held last year be- 
tween officials of the Grain Corporation 
and members of the various trades was 
instrumental in eliminating many misun- 
derstandings and securing the co-opera- 
tion of the entire trade which contributed 
greatly to the smooth operation of the 
government’s plan. The same results are 
hoped for at the approaching meeting. 

In response to the request of Mr. 
Barnes, President George S. Ward, of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, has issued a call to a represen- 
tative group of bakers to attend the con- 
ference. The baking section will be made 
up of 30 or 40 bakers from all sections 
of the country, representing the various 
branches of the industry, as well as the 
state and group-state associations of the 
industry, including a group which Presi- 
dent Eugene Lipp, of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, has been asked 
to name. President Ward has also noti- 
fied the Biscuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and the National Biscuit 
Co., both of which are to some extent in- 
terested in bread-baking. 

The entire executive committee of the 
American Association is included in the 
list of those requested to attend, also, of 
course, those who took part in the pre- 
vious conference with Mr. Barnes. Presi- 
dent Ward regards the occasion as of 
the utmost importance to the industry. 


THE CUBAN FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour in the hands of the Cuban 
food administration is apparently not be- 
ing disposed of as rapidly as it was ex- 
pected that it would be, because the date 
at which the government intended to re- 
linquish control is again advanced, and 
now stands as June 15. So until that 
time, for all flour shipped to Cuba sub- 
sequent to Feb, 20, importers must take 
from the government one sack for every 
one so imported. This is the third time 
the date ending control has been ex- 
tended. 

NOTES 


T. Herbert Medill, of London, sailed 
for home on May 24. 

A foreign buyer here is in the market 
for about 100 tons buckwheat flour. 
Those having any to offer may communi- 
cate with this office regarding it. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has directed that the new uniform bill 
of lading be put into effect on Aug. 8, 
with 30 days’ notice of the change. 

A safe in the office of Harry R. Gor- 
don, flour broker, 106 Wall Street, was 
blown open by thieves recently and about 
a in money and Liberty Bonds sto- 
en. 

The Philadelphia Bourse, Board of 
Trade and Maritime Exchange are or- 
ganizing to make Philadelphia a free 
port, for the purpose of promoting its 
foreign trade. 

J. F. Kroutil, president and manager 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., H. E. 
Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and G. F. Booth, of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co., visited New 
York this week. 

By his failure to sign the Braun bill, 
which provided that all freight brokers 
should operate under license, Governor 
Smith allowed it to die, in consequence of 
which those that would have been af- 
fected by it are jubilant. 

The Post Office Department announces 
that parcel post packages for Denmark, 
the Netherlands and Sweden will now be 
accepted at the rate of 12c per lb or frac- 
tion thereof. The weight limit is 11 Ibs, 
and packages for the Netherlands can- 
not be registered. 

The Grain Corporation this week pur- 
chased both rye and Victory flour, but 
very little could be learned as to prices, 
which seems to indicate that the quantity 
purchased was limited. Apparently the 
top price paid for Victory flour was 
$11.04, double sacks, and for rye $9, sin- 
gle sacks, both basis of Baltimore. 

In response to a complaint regarding 
the matter of freight rates to South 
America being higher than to Great 
Britain, the United States Shipping 
Board has replied that every effort is 
being made to equalize these rates, but 
the matter cannot be accomplished until 
the European food relief programme has 
been fully completed. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 24.—The local 
flour situation showed little change this 
week. Demand was practically nothing, 
and millers’ agents see little prospect of 
any material improvement for some 
weeks. 

The first of the week, prices: of flour, 
both hard and soft, were about 25c bbl 
lower, but at the close some of the spring 
wheat mills had advanced. 50c from the 
low point, and even then were not -anx- 
ious about selling. 

As to the merits of the recent advance 
in prices, some claim the prices quoted 
are wholly speculative. Others are equal- 
ly sure they have only kept pace with 
the increased cost of wheat, and that 
most of the advance was entirely legiti- 
mate. Whatever the reason, the local 
flour market is extremely dull, with sales 
few and in small lots only. 

The demand for 100 per cent flour 
offered by the Grain Corporation at 
$11.50 bbl, in sacks, has been extremely 
slow. The fact that the buyer has no 
choice of brand, but must take the flour 
as it comes, has had a deterring effect 
upon buyers. On the other hand, 100 
per cent flour on spot was sold by job- 
bers this week at $11.70, in sacks, speci- 
fied brands being named. 

The consumers of bread are insistent 
that there shall be a change in the price 
of that commodity. The popular demand 
is for a return of the 1-lb loaf, selling 
for five cents, but the increased cost of 
production on account of higher wages, 
cost of materials, etc., is not taken into 
account. 

NOTES 


New corporations formed this week: 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mass; capital, $10,000; president, Harry 
Bresky. American Groceries Co., Fall 
River, Mass; capital, $10,000. 

A. J. Gardner, well known in the local 
flour trade as a millers’ agent, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, and 
has left Boston to assume his new posi- 
tion, taking with him the best wishes of 
his many friends. 

The annual meeting and election of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held May 20, Among directors elect- 
ed for three years was James T. Knowles, 
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of James H. Knowles & Son, flour job- 
bers and receivers, who received a very 
complimentary vote. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y. May 24.—There is 
practically no demand for flour here 
from outside sources, and the local trade 
has dropped off sharply the last few 
days. That 5c loaf of bread seems to 
stick in the crops of the Buffalo news- 
pares and while it is not bothering the 
ocal bakers, who have enough flour con- 
tracted to last them for some time, there 
are others who seem to take stock in this 
foolishness. The public does not know 
that wheat is scarce, and no relief in 
sight until the new crop, and it also fails 
to take into consideration the fact that 
flour made from the present crop of 
wheat is the best on earth. 

The mills here are looking for buyers 
to come into the market for flour with 
a rush during July, August and Septem- 
ber, as the export demand will start with 
the new wheat deliveries. 

Flour prices here are beginning to re- 
flect the government offerings of wheat 
to some extent, but so far there has been 
no pronounced change in quotations, and 
it will take several days to come to a 
settlement. Kansas short patent was ad- 
vanced to $13 and standard $12.50, while 
the Buffalo millers were inclined to shade 
their goods 25c. There is no demand for 
clears, and rye flour is very dull at 70c 
bbl less than last week. 

Winter wheat mills are asking $13.70 
for short patent, $13.30 for straight and 
$12.70 for pastry. At these prices noth- 
ing could be done the last few days. 

Millfeeds have dropped, as was expect- 
ed, but the cut is a little more than was 
looked for by jobbers. Bran is off fully 
$3 ton, and there were indications that a 
dollar less would be accepted for quick 
shipment. The mills here are grinding 
heavily and, with buyers out of the mar- 
ket at the moment, everything is drag- 
ging, particularly transit stuff. Stand- 
ard middlings declined only $1.50 and 
flour middlings $2, while red dog was 
advanced $1. The latter is scarce, and 
only a limited amount of the former 
heavy feeds seems to be on the market. 

Canadian feeds were offered at $42 for 
bran, June and July, and middlings at 
$47. The opinion seems to be that there 
will be good buying of millfeeds at the 
present decline, owing to the high. price 
and scarcity of corn and other heavy 
feeds. . 

Winter wheat mills are asking $47 for 
mixed feed, $50 for middlings and $46 
for rye middlings, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is about steady 
with last week, although the cereal is 
higher. Hominy feed advanced $3 over 
last week, and but little was obtainable at 
that price. Canadian mills were offering 
at considerably less, but it was doubtful 


if shipments could be made. Gluten 
scarce, and demand only fair. Cotton- 
seed meal scarce and higher. No offer- 


ings of oilmeal today, 

Rolled oats quiet and easy. Oat hulls, 
reground, are held at $36.50, sacked, 
track, Buffalo, but feed manufacturers 
cannot use them at the price. 


THE OUTPUT 

The flour output of the mills in this 
district for this week was 159,600 bbls, 
representing 96 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 158,300, or 95 per cent, 
last week, 72,500, or 43 per cent, a year 
ago, 129,100, or 77 per cent, in 1917, 
88,250, or 53 per cent, in 1916, and 108,- 
200, or 79 per cent, in 1915. 

NOTES 

There are over 6,000,000 bus wheat 
here, compared with 368,000 a year ago. 

There were three cargoes of Canadian 
wheat here this week, and more is on the 
way. : 

Fire caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion in the Globe elevator caused damage 
to grain estimated at $2,000. 

The George Urban Milling Co. do- 
nated five barrels of flour to the Salva- 
tion Army doughnut demonstration. 

Numerous floral offerings testified to 
the sympathy of the flour trade in Buf- 
falo with Daniel C. Ryan in the loss of 
his wife. 

The wheat-laden canal barges which 
left Buffalo on the opening day are still 
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at Rochester, on account of the freshets 
in the Genesee River at that point. 

Receipts of wheat this week were over 
4,000,000 bus, and of all grains 5,375,000 
bus. A year-ago, total receipts were 
318,000 bus. Flour receipts were only 
100,000 bbls. 

The Curtis Grain Corporation has pur- 
chased the Nowak Milling Co.’s plant in 
this city. The Curtis mill burned a 
week ago. The price reported paid for 
the Nowak property was $200,000. 

The Grain Corporation has shipped out 
550,000 bus wheat and rye daily from the 
elevators this week, an has 3,500,000 to 
go next week. Cars are more plentiful. 
Barley owned by the government is still 
in store. 

The Corn Exchange floor was filled last 
Tuesday to meet Julius Barnes of the 
United States Grain Corporation and lis- 
ten to his discourse on wheat distribu- 
tion. In the evening he attended the 
dinner given in honor of Charles Ken- 
nedy by the New York State Millers’ 


Association. About 100 guests were 
present, and C. H. Cochran acted as 
toastmaster. E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautrimore, Mp., May 24.—Flour was 
steadier and more salable in instances. 
Springs were firmer and in better de- 
mand, short patents closing nominally at 
$12.40@12.65; long patents, $11.90@ 
12.15; first clears, $10.15@10.65,—in 98-Ib 
cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20c less in 
bulk. The trading was an improvement 
over anything done of late. Short patent 
sold up to $12.65, jute, and long patent 
down to $11.75, cotton, the former being 
the fanciest on the market and the latter 
100 per cent grade. 

Hard winters were steadier and quiet, 
With patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $12.40@12.65; long patents, $11.90 
@12.15; first clears, $10.15@10.65,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 20c 
less in bulk. No business was in evi- 
dence, buyers all waiting for new flour 
and the prices which usually go with it. 

Soft winters were unchanged, patents 
closing nominally at $11.75@12; near-by 
straights, $11.15@11.40,—in 98-lb  cot- 
tons; 60c more in wood, or 20c less in 
bulk. <A limited business was done in 
near-by straight at and around $11, bulk, 
and $11.15 in second-hand sacks, but 
nothing was recorded on patent. Most 
mills in this section are down until the 
new crop. 

City mills ran strong and reported 
trade good, especially export, with no 
change in prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 63,568 
bbls; destined for export, 46,416. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
postponed monthly meeting in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuesday. President Hayward and Sec- 
retary McCosh were at their posts, the 
latter having come over from Philadel- 
phia for the occasion. 

A. W. Mears gave a most satisfactory 
talk on what was done at the Barnes 
conclave of flour and grain men in New 
York on May 13, and Assistant Traffic 
Manager Henderson, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presented facts and figures 
tending to show that terminal warehouses 
were justified in advancing rates for stor- 
ing and handling flour. 

The meeting concluded with an ani- 
mated discussion relative to the Grain 
Corporation regulating profits and losses 
in flour on the new crop, the consensus 
of opinion being that, if the government 
proposed to limit the profits, it should 
also minimize or eliminate the losses. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 46; number now in port, 64. 

The growing wheat in this section, 
while looking fine, needs less moisture and 
more sunshine. 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, looks for no let-up in gov- 
ernment wheat control until June, 1920. 

Exports from here this week included 
111,669 bbls flour and 1,357,451 bus grain 
—%788,614 wheat, 271,605 oats and 297,232 
rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to May 24, 1919, 531,105 bus; 
year ago, 363,559. Range of prices this 
week, $1.75@1.82; last year, $1.65@1.72. 
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A recent traffic bureau bulletin quotes 
the following insurance rates on grain 
in export elevators: wheat, $2.75 bu; 
corn, $2; rye, $1.80; barley, $1.40; oats, 
90¢e. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to May 24, 1919, 1,223,110 bus; 
same period last year, 1,511,262. Range 
of -prices this week, $2.25@2.60; last 
year, $2.05@2.15. 


A. G. Coates, succeeding Gilbert Fraser 
as British consul-general at Baltimore, 
has arrived here, and carries the medal 
of the Victorian Order for distinguished 
service in- Messina. 


Among visitors were David H. Wieg- 
mann, sales-manager Charles Tiedemann 





prices have touched their low point. No 
one can harmonize the scarcity of wheat 
and stiff prices with cheaper products. 
Some of the mills here have obtained a 
little hard wheat from the Grain Corpo- 
ration on the basis of $2.51 bu, Buffalo. 

Any mills here: running to capacity 
could probably ‘exhaust their supply of 
wheat long before the new crop will be 
available, but the policy will be to run 
on reduced output rather than to shut 
down. This is especially true of soft 
wheat millers, who are suffering the most 
acutely from the shortage. 

Bakers are fairly well supplied, and 
jobbers appear to be well stocked, or at 
east not disposed to load up any heavier 
until conditions incident to the change 


Merrill C. Bristol, Rochester, N. Y. 


Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill; J. A. Walter, 
president J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., 
Buffalo; L. J. Ball, Portland, Oregon. 
Lieutenant Christian Emmerich Mears, 
of White & Co., flour, and Salvatore 
Savarese, of the Savarese Macaroni Co., 
manufacturers of macaroni and vermi- 
celli, have applied for membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., May 24.—City mills 
ground 14,000 bbls flour this week, or 76 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
700, or 74 per cent, last week. Of this 
total, 12,400 bbls were spring, 900 winter 
and 700 rye. 

Country mills are shutting down, or 
going back to a grist and feed basis until 
the new crop comes in. City mills are 
grinding mostly on old orders, and new 
business is very small, Shipping direc- 
tions have been slowed somewhat by the 
government’s action in reselling flour, but 
mills are running out a good volume 
compared with their wheat reserves. 
Some were idle two or three days on 
account of high water that backed up in 
the wheel pits. 

The general impression here is that 


from the old to new crop year are un- 
masked. 

While demand for clears and low-grade 
has eased off, most mills here are moving 
about all they make, with prices steady, 
though somewhat nominal, as follows: 
short patents, $13 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, car lots, 
Boston; bakers patent, $12.75; first clear, 
$11.50@12, cotton ¥’s, and second clear 
$7.55, Boston; low-grade, $6, jute, Bos- 
ton. 

One of the mills here that ordinarily 
makes quite a run on soft wheat did not 
turn out a barrel this week, but ground 
hard wheat only. Prices are firm but 
nominal, with the output fully taken by 
old orders, and Boston quotations with- 
drawn. Graham and entire wheat flours 
are moving in such small quantities that 
the business is practically down to a re- 
tail basis. 

Rye flour advanced 10c early in the 
week, and then eased off,. with inquiry 
light. The best white brands are quoted 
at $9 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston. 

Bran is quoted $2@3 under a week ago. 
Lack of demand from dairymen is prob- 
ably the reason. a bran is held at 
$43@45 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston, with 
winter bran around $48, local. Middlings 
are advancing slightly, sympathizing 
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with corn. Spring middlings are quoted 
at $54@55 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
winter middlings, small lots, local, $50@ 
52. Rye feed is rather closely sold up, 
with prices nominal at $46 ton. 


BACK FROM OVERSEAS 

Merrill C. Bristol, secretary and di- 
rector of the J. G. Davis Co., has re- 
turned from over-sea service. Mr, Bristol 
enlisted for special work with the Ameri- - 
can Expeditionary Forces under direction 
of the Rochester Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and was sent out by the New 
York office in September, 1918. He land- 
ed at Cherbourg, and subsequently was 
made field secretary for the Commercy 
headquarters area staff. 

Official reports show that Mr. Bristol 
was one of the indefatigable men who 
balk at nothing.: In the midst of his work 
in the late winter, when organization of 
“Y” activities was going forward rapidly 
in the area which included the St. Mihiel 
territory, he was stricken with influenza. 
Overwork and the disease forced him to 
return several months ahead of the time 
originally planned. 


NOTES 

Excessive rains continue, and consid- 
erable damage has been done to spring 
grain and wheat. 


W. V. Hamilton, president of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, is on a 
fishing trip in Canada. 

Over 2,000 Wayne County farmers 
have appealed to their representatives in 
Congress to use their influence against 
the daylight saving law. 

The torrential rains have raised the 
Genesee River to flood height, breaching 
the temporary dam at the barge canal 
crossing, and stopping through traffic. 

A representative delegation of Roches- 
ter millers attended the dinner given by 
the New York State Millers’ Association 
in honor of Charles Kennedy, of the 
Grain Corporation, in Buffalo, Thursday 
night. 

William Dailey, a grain and produce 
buyer, died at his home in Brockport, 
aged 73. For several years his sons have 
been actively engaged with him in the 
grain business. He leaves a wife and 
seven children. 

T. W. Knapp. 





Oklahoma Association Meets 

The Jwenty-second meeting of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association at Okla- 
homa City, May 20, was probably the 
most interesting ever held by that or- 
ganization. The main topic considered 
was the handling of the new crop, and 
the plans of the Food Administration re- 
garding the milling industry. The meet- 
ing was held jointly with that of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association. 

The most important address was given 
by D. F. Piazzek, zone agent for the 
Food: Administration, in which plans were 
outlined for the handling of the 1919 
wheat crop. According to Mr. Piazzek, 
the Grain Administration expects to al- 
low to the country grain dealer a margin 
of eight cents gross on the handling of 
his grain. This will mean that the deal- 
er will pay $2.26 bu, less freight charges 
to the nearest terminal, plus the allow- 
ance of eight cents a bushel for handling 
charges. 

If prices remain higher than the regu- 
lated price of $2.26 fixed by the govern- 
ment, all will be well, but if prices de- 
crease, claims for the difference will be 
taken care of by the various zone agents 
as soon as they are filed. An allowance 
for storage will be made to farmers who 
hold their wheat, amounting to about one 
cent a month per bushel. The rural ele- 
vators will be granted from one and a 
half to two cents a bushel a month, for 
a period of not to exceed five or six 
months. 

Guy A. Moore, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, also addressed 
the convention, on the value of future 
trading as an insurance in the grain busi- 
ness. K. E. Humphrey, of El Reno, gave 
a summary of the results of the New 
York conference, from the millers’ view- 
point. 

At the conclusion the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
K. E. Humphrey, secretary El Reno Mill 
& Elevator Co., president; T. C. Thatcher, 
vice-president Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., vice-president; Gerome V. 
Topping, secretary. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 48,230, or 103 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 48,605, or 105 
per cent, last week, 20,189, or 43 per cent, 
a year ago, 11,828, or 28 percent, two 
years ago, 16,581, or 41 per cent, three 
years ago, and 9,337, or 23 per cent, four 


years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 44,200, or 77 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 49,520, or 86 per cent, last 
week, 32,918, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 
30,506, or 39 per cent, two years ago, 
23,623, or 42 per cent, three years ago, 
and 17,463, or 34 per cent, four years ago. 

The soft wheat flour market is in an 
anomalous condition as to prices. Puget 
Sound mills advanced prices 40c bbl a 
month ago to the basis of $11.70 for fam- 
ily patent in 49-lb cottons, while the Port- 
land mills are still quoting at $11.30. As 
the Puget Sound mills also sell flour in 
Portland territory and the Portland mills 
invade Puget Sound territory, competi- 
tion has had a tendency to reduce quota- 
tions to the Portland basis. 

Montant mills are not offering freely, 
wee considerably in excess of the de- 
mand. Few, if any, of the bakers have 
sufficient supplies to carry them until 
new-crop flour can be had, or for longer 
than 60 days, and it is evident that there 
must be large sales in July and August, 
or earlier. 

Hard wheat flour prices are easier, 
good Montana bakers’ patent being of- 
fered as low as $11.70, with the “prevail- 
ing range $12.50@12.90, basis 98’s. Da- 
kota mills have practically withdrawn 
from this market for the present, though 
there are limited offerings at $13.40 bbl, 
60 days’ shipment, for first patent. Kan- 
sas offers are 50c@$1 bbl lower, at $12 
bbl for old-crop patent. 

Millfeed is easier and quiet, with mill- 
run —- at $37@37.50, delivered trans- 
it points. The movement of millfeed to 
California has about stopped. 


THE GROWING GRAIN 


Cool weather during the week, with 
light rains, was favorable for both winter 
and spring wheat. Spring wheat, barley 
and oats Fa germinated well. Rain is 
wanted for spring-sown grains in certain 
localities, but hak areas are small com- 
pared with the total acreage. 

While it is too early to forecast the 
yield with any degree of certainty, esti- 
mates based on acreage and present con- 
ditions indicate a winter wheat yield for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
of about 55,000,000 bus, and a total yield 
of winter and spring wheat of 70,000,000 
to 80,000,000 bus. 


PORTLAND RATE CASE 


The Portland rate case, involving an 
—— to the Interstate Commerce 
ion for a differential in freight 
rates on grain originating in the Colum- 
bia River basin desti for Portland, 
— a lower rate to Portland than to 
get Sound points, will probably come 
up for hearing before the Commission in 


July. 

The principal contention of the peti- 
tioners is that the cost of service should 
be reflected in the rates, namely, that the 
water level haul to ag a per it to 


Cascade 
Heretofore all coast ts have been on 
a rate parity. Va bodies on the 


coast and in the interior have or will 
intetvene, against or in support of the 


petition, on account of the importance of 
the questions involved to the grain trade, 
the farmers and coast millers. 


NOTES 


The Arco (Utah) Milling & Elevator 
Co. is being organized to build a 50-bbl 
midget mill. 

The Carlton (Oregon) Elevator & Mill 
Co. has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital, to build a mill. 

T. A. and T. S. Lantzy, who operated 
the 100-bbl mill at Lincoln, Wash., which 
burned May 14, will rebuild. 

The erection of a flour and cereal mill 
at Walla Walla, Wash., is contemplated 
by the farmers in that vicinity. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, who has been 
in the East for some weeks, will attend 
the Grain Corporation meeting in New 
York, June 10. 

A conference will be held at Spokane, 
Wash., May 22, attended by cereal ex- 
perts from Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana to consider methods for 
controlling the “take all” wheat disease. 

Wheat supplies, exclusive of mill hold- 
ings, are about exhausted in the Pacific 
Northwest. Grain Corporation reserves 
at Seattle and Tacoma have been dis- 
posed of, and at Portland and Astoria, 
Oregon, what remains is being shipped 
for export. Portland received 7,374 cars 
of the 1918 crop, against 10,735 received 
at Seattle and Tacoma jointly, whereas 
the year previous Portland receipts were 
3,753 cars, against 10,381 at Seattle and 
Tacoma, 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, May 24.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
37,348, or 85 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 35,716, or 84 per cent, last 
week, 35,845, or 88 per cent, a year ago, 
and 29,137, or 88 per cent, two years ago. 

Domestic flour trade has been quite ac- 
tive this week, with the old prices firmly 
maintained. The millfeed market is also 
on a firm basis, with millers predicting 
higher quotations on mill-run in the near 
future. 

There has not been much trading in the 
coarse grains. Barley was strong early 
in the week, when it was thought the war- 
time prohibition law would be repealed, 
but prices later sagged. At the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, today, $53.50@54.50 
was bid for brewing and $52.75@53.50 
for feed barley. Corn was steady at 
$67.50@69.50, bulk oats at $50@50.50 and 
sacked oats at $52.50. 

A party of Idaho grain officials, head- 
ed by Miles Cannon, state commissioner 
of agriculture, visited Portland this week 
to confer with federal grain supervisors 
here. The purpose of the meeting was 
to make arrangements for carrying into 
effect on July 1 of the bonded warehouse 
act, enacted by the Idaho legislature. 

The law provides that a negotiable 
warehouse receipt, protected by the state, 
be issued to the farmer for his grain, 
and, to make the act effective, co-opera- 
tion with government agencies is re- 
quired. The federal grades and inspection 
rules applying in this state were adopted 
by the Idaho officials. 

The crop outlook continues good. Cool 
weather and light rains during the week 
were favorable for winter wheat, oats 
and rye. Some damage was done by 
frosts and cold. Spring wheat, oats and 
barley are germinating well in most lo- 
calities, and have been helped by rain, 
but need more. Seeding is still in prog- 
ress in some elevated localities. A few 
aphides are reported from Polk County, 


and rs are doing some damage 
in Klamath nty. Warmer weather is 
needed for corn. 


At least eight steel steamers will be in 
the May cereal fleet from Portland, ac- 
cording to tabulations from the division 
of operations of the Shipping Board. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 24.—W. A. 
Starr, for the Grain Corporation, San 
Francisco agency, issued under date May 
20 the following circular, relative to Aus- 
tralian wheat: “We expect two cargoes of 
Australian wheat, aggregating 7,000 tons, 
to arrive at San Francisco between June 
1 and June 15, the City of Sydney hav- 
ing sailed March 15, and the John Ena 
March 23, both from Sydney. 

“Judging from past Sydney cargoes, this 
wheat will probably grade No. 2 or No. 
3 soft white, and will be somewhat weevil 
cut and contain some live weevil. It will 
be in Australian jute bags, but we will 
sell it on a bulk basis, the bags to be re- 
turned to us at San Francisco. 

“The price will be on basis of $2.40 bu 
for No. 1 hard white, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, less the usual discounts for 
grade and condition; Ic bu premium will 
be added every 10 days if shipped after 
June 10. 

“If you wish to buy any of this wheat 
for shipment to your mill on arrival, 
write at once, stating the amount re- 
quired, and inclose a check covering ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of value.” 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The secretary of the South Pacific 
Millers’ Association has just issued to 
members a circular on new package dif- 
ferentials. The following excerpt from 
this circular indicates an effort to stand- 
ardize the 9.8-lb package instead of the 
10-lb one: 

“The proposed differentials will con- 
form to the bag prices on the Pacific 
Coast, with the exception of the 10-lb 
package, as mills in this territory now 
pack full 10 lbs to a sack instead of 9.8 
lbs. For this reason, your directors sug- 
gest that all members go on the 9.8-lb 
basis for wheat flour, entire wheat flour, 
graham flour, rye flour and rye meal. 

“It is believed that the adoption of 
this recommendation will prove helpful 
to all members. Please let us have your 
views on this subject, as it will be as- 
sumed, unless this office is advised to the 
contrary, that you will adopt this basis, 
effective June 1, 1919.” 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


Agricultural prospects have suffered 
somewhat from lack of moisture during 
the past month. Throughout the terri- 
tory as a whole, however, winter and 
spring wheat, barley, oats and rye made 
satisfactory advancement and are in good 
condition. Rain has been needed in prac- 
tically all sections, particularly in the 
southern portions of California and Utah, 
but there is a good supply of water in all 
irrigated districts. 

Dry weather has been favorable for 
alfalfa hay in Arizona and California, 
where the first crop has been cut. In 
Utah and Nevada the alfalfa and clover 
crops have advanced rapidly. On _ the 
ranges there is ample feed in practically 
all sections, except in parts of Nevada, 
Oregon and Idaho, where rain is needed. 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI COMPANY 


C. R. Splivalo & Co. 956 Bryant 
Street, San Francisco, for many years 
flour millers and manufacturers of ali- 
mentary paste and proprietors of the 
an Flour Mills, have been reorgan- 
ized. 

R. B. Splivalo is no longer connected 
with the corporation, having disposed of 
his stock. The new officers and manage- 
ment of the corporation now are: A. 
Cohn, Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
Portland, Oregon, president; Gay Lom- 
bard, vice-president and general man- 
ager; J. P. Livingston, Strauss & Co., 
treasurer; F. H. Montgomery, sales- 
manager; L. S. Swett, secretary. 

The company will also operate a new 
500-bbl flour mill, which will be in use 
about June 1. 


LOS ANGELES MILLING CO. PROSPEROUS 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s phe- 
nomenal growth and its consequent need 
of new capital are pointed out in a letter 
from President Will E. Keller to share- 
holders, announcing an issue of $3,000,- 
000 preferred stock. This company start- 
ed in business Nov. 1, 1902. The first 
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dividend was paid March 1, 1908, since 
which date it has never missed a quarterly 
cash dividend up to and including Dec. 


1, 1918, since which time 1 per cent a 
month has been paid. In addition a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent was paid Dec. 
15, 1908, and another of 75 per cent on 
May 27, 1914. The company now has a 
combined capital and surplus of more 


than $7,000,000. 


NOTES 

E. W. Thompson, general manager 
Great Western Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
has been in this city on business for some 
days. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, is now issuing monthly an attrac- 
tive house organ of helpfulness to em- 
ployees, entitled Globe Gleanings. 





Japanese Flour Market 

The flour market in Japan, which has 
hitherto been depressed, is now reported 
to be slightly reviving, owing to the in- 
crease in the price of material and also 
to an increasing demand for new flour. 
The price has shown an increase of 
about sen 15 as compared with the pre- 
vious quotations, yen 4.50 being charged 
for spot at present. It is reported, how- 
ever, that there is not much demand for 
the older stocks. 

According to the latest returns to 
hand, it appears that there are 400,000 
sacks in Kobe, 400,000 at Shimonoseki 
and Moji and 350,000 in the Kwanto dis- 
trict (eastern provinces), totaling 1,- 
200,000. It will be some time before these 
stocks are put on the market, as the pres- 
ent price is about yen 3.75, owing to the 
small demand for old stocks already 
mentioned. 

In connection with the above state- 
ment, it is interesting to note that the 
Japanese wheat flour market, which has 
also been depressed for some time past, 
owing to the expectation of a further de- 
cline on the part of the buyers, is now 
reported to be steadily recovering its 
former activity. 

This is accounted for by the fact that 
there is now an actual demand, and that 
stocks have run short owing to the cessa- 
tion of production by the manufacturers, 
who feared a severe fall in the price. 
The present market price is said to be 
about sen 20 higher than it was before, 
yen 3.90 being charged for Lily, spot. 

—Japan Weekly Chronicle. 





Shipping Regulations Relaxed 

The War Trade Board announces, with 
reference to the shipment of foodstuffs 
to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland, that an import certifi- 
cate is no longer required. Shipments of 
foodstuffs need not be consigned to an 
importing association, but may be con- 
signed directly to the purchaser abroad. 
Applications for licenses should be filed 
with the War Trade Board, Washington, 
on form X-A, without other formalities. 
For the purposes of this ruling, food- 
stuffs are considered as “all articles suit- 
able for use as food by human beings 
and commonly used as such, excluding 
linseed oil.” 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 26.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


May 25 May 26 
Destination— May 24 Mayi7 1918 1917 
London ........ 49 32 8 3 
Liverpool ...... ae 3 10 7 
Glasgow ......- 173 52 os 24 
EsOithe. «cow's dunes ow 24 ar se 
BORE. pachak cote 29 8 1 
BPIStes ci cecces 15 ave 
Cardifg .....66. ee 5 
Dunkirk ....... 2 
Naples ......-. 22 
Christiania .... 1 * wk 
France ....+.--. °e ee 70 
Roumania ..... oe 38 <a 
Antwerp ...... 3 3 
Falmouth ..... 415 310 a4 As 
Bergen ........ 6 ee ar 4 
Amsterdam .... 93 os es «e 
Rotterdam ..... se 95 
Mexico ......+. 7 1 
Genoa ....+45+. 11 11 
PIPES .ccscccs 4 ee 
Gibraltar ...... 255 153 
CORE si devewnee 4 3 8 
po Berree eee os os ne 5 
San Domingo .. .. as - 6 
Other W. I.’s .. 4 10 oe 26 
Cen. America... 4 1 ee ew 
Brasil ......+.+ a <8 ee 26 
Other 8. A. .... .«. ¥' ee 27 
B. N. America... .. ée ~~ 4 
BEPICR osc encece ve a we 11 
Others .........« ee ae ee 61 
Totals .....-. 1,047 780 101 204 
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MILLING SHARES ADVANCING 


Canadian milling company stocks are 
having a very active time on the Montreal 
and Toronto exchanges. Buyers are nu- 
merous, and prices work steadily up- 
ward, Not many holders are willing to 
sell; consequently, the total number of 
shares changing hands is comparativel 
small, Shares of older companies suc 
as Ogilvie and Lake of the Woods are 
selling at the highest points in their his- 
tory. Newer stocks, St. Lawrence, for in- 
stance, are also much wanted by the buy- 
ing public, while Maple Leaf is decided- 
ly popular in trading circles. 

Latest quotations for the shares men- 
tioned are about as follows: Lake of the 
Woods, one hundred and eighty dollars; 
Ogilvie, two hundred and fifty dollars; 
Maple Leaf, one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars; St. Lawrence, one hundred and 
six dollars. These figures represent a 
gain of about one hundred dollars a 
share over prices current in 1914 for 
Ogilvie and Maple Leaf, and fifty dol- 
lars per share for Lake of the Woods. 
Western Canada company figures cannot 
be shown, for the reason that this is all 
very tightly held and seldom appears in 
open market. It may be surmised, how- 
ever, that its value is quite as much en- 
hanced and as sound as any of those 
mentioned. 

The foregoing may serve as an indica- 
tion of the effect of the war on the mill- 
ing industry of Canada. Profits have 
been such that practically every one con- 
nected with the trade has prospered 
financially. The industry is soundly on 
its feet, at last, and, with reasonable suc- 
cess from now onward, may be expected 
to yield proprietors good returns for their 
money for a long time. Stock exchange 
rumors go much further than this in 
estimating the situation, but most of the 
reports concerning concealed profits and 
impending new orders for flour have no 
foundation in fact. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers note a less active demand for 
flour. The needs of the trade are satis- 
fied for the present, and orders passing 
are no more than moderate in volume. 
The baking industry is well bought until 
the end of June, and some have contracts 
to the end of August. 

One feature of the city trade that is 
worth noting is a very considerable de- 
mand for flour on the part of household- 
ers, who fear a strike situation similar to 
that in Winnipeg. Retail stores have had 
a sudden call for flour that can arise 
from no other cause than this. The labor 
unions of Toronto are showing a good 
deal of restlessness, and are threatening 
a mass strike that would suspend every 
form of service to the public and throw 
every householder on his own resources 
in securing supplies of food and other 
necessities, Fear that this may happen 
is showing pronounced effect on the flour 
trade of the city. 

Domestic prices for western spring 
wheat flour are steady at $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, net cash terms, in mixed or straight 
cars, delivered Ontario points. Ontario 
winters are perhaps a bit easier than 


‘earlier in the week, but are still scarce 


and strongly held at $10.70@10.80 bbl, in 
bulk, delivered ‘Toronto, in car lots. 
Stocks of this flour are low. 

In the export market there is little or 
no change. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is taking all offerings of western spring 


wheat flour at $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
Montreal, June shipment, and of On- 
tario spring wheat flour at $10, Montreal. 
This latter figure represents an advance 
of 50c over the old price. Other export 
sales of limited amounts are being made 
to Newfoundland and the West Indies. 
This about represents the range of Ca- 
nadian exporting business. 


MILLFEED EASING OFF 


Bran is showing a distinctly easier 
tendency, and the price for car lots is 
now no better than the mixed-car price. 
Shorts are still wanted, and quotations 
for this grade of feed remain fairly firm. 
Western spring wheat bran for delivery 
in’ Ontario, in mixed cars with flour, $42 
ton; shorts, $44,—net cash. 


WINTER WHEAT SCARCE 


Stocks of Ontario winter wheat re- 
maining in the hands of millers and 
grain dealers are almost nil, while it is 
not believed that farmers have very much 
left to deliver. The fixed price for No. 
2 winter wheat is $2.31 bu, in store, Mon- 
treal; No. 2 spring, $2.26, same basis. 
Manitoba wheat is offering at Bay ports 
at $2.34 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. car, 
including supervisors’ tax. 


OATMEAL DULL 


The oatmeal mills of Ontario are hav- 
ing a quiet time. Domestic trade is 
reaching its slack season, and exporting 
trade is too uncertain to furnish any 
steady grinding. Sales have been made 
to buyers in the United Kingdom, and 
a great deal more could be done there 
were it possible to get ocean freight 
space. Current quotations range $4@ 
4.15 per 90-lb bag, delivered in mixed- 
car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $32.50 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Ontario mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Labor trouble west of the lakes inter- 
fered with the trade in oats and barley 
and, in consequence, the Toronto mar- 
ket had a quiet week. Supplies of On- 
tario grains are sufficient for the present 
demand. The current price for No. 2 
white Ontario oats is 75@77c bu, on 
track at country points; malting barley, 
$1.16@1.21; peas, $2.10. 


ONTARIO WEATHER AND CROPS 


Another week of rainy weather has 
added materially to the difficulties of the 
Ontario farmer. The best parts of the 
province are now fairly water-logged. 
Spring seeding is much behind expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, growth is like- 
ly to be rapid when it starts, and already 
the winter wheat crop is far better than 
its average condition for May. The grass 
crops are also in fine condition. 


NOTES 


W. E. McConnell, manager Interpro- 
vincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., 
was in Toronto on Monday. 

mate ge May 24, being a holiday in 
Canada, all information given in this de- 
partment is to be understood as written 
on Friday, May 23. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is becom- 
ing so scarce that it is now worth as much 
as Manitobas on the open market, and 
in some places more is being paid. 

.Shirk & Snider, Ltd., Bridgeport, are 
adding a concrete tank elevator to their 
milling plant. The capacity of the mill 
is 125 bbls per day. Many other On- 
tario country mills are considering similar 
improvements. 

Toronto brokers buying Manitoba 
wheat flour for export are offering On- 
tario millers $10.45 bbl, in buyers’ i 
Montreal, for standard grade r. For 


Ontario spring wheat flour, $9.60 bbl is 
offered on same terms. 

The grain and milling trade of On- 
tario suffered a good deal of inconven- 
ience from the general strike in Winni- 
peg which had such a paralyzing effect 
on the business of that city. With no 
telegraph or mail service available, grain 
trade cannot easily go on. 

The Canadian government announces 
that all restrictions on direct shipment 
of flour and other foodstuffs to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Switzer- 
land have been removed. This refers 
more particularly to the regulation that 
shippers should furnish a guaranty 
against re-export to enemy countries. No 
such guaranty is now required. This an- 
nouncement does not mean any change in 
the arrangement recently made in Can- 
ada whereby the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., 
is to hands the business of Canadian 
mills with the countries referred to until 
United States and British regulations of 
flour trade and fixed prices have been 
fully removed. 


Some inquiry having been made as to 
how Canadian bakers are situated with 
regard to supplies of flour for balance 
of crop year, it may be stated that con- 
ditions are normal. Bakers are buying 
their requirements from month to month, 
and paying the current market price for 
same. Some may be getting a little dis- 
count from the price, and others may be 
getting the advantage of more favorable 
terms of payment, but, generally speak- 
ing, millers are charging full prices and 
applying the terms agreed upon under 
government regulation. In view of the 
recent history of the flour market, it 
may be assumed that no Canadian bakers 
have any flour stored away as a hoard. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., May 24.—Since over | 


a week ago, Winnipeg has been in the 
grip of the worst industrial upheaval any 
Canadian city has ever experienced. As 
a consequence, communication with the 
outside world is difficult. Mail and tele- 
graph services are not operating at all, 
which means that some ingenuity is re- 
quired to maintain a news service. 

In the general strike referred to, the 
milling and baking industries are not in- 
volved on their own account, but the 
unions have interfered, nevertheless, with 
operations, and local mills have not had 
more than two or three days’ running since 
the trouble started. The operatives were 
given permission, by the general com- 
mittee of strikers, to return to their 
posts, but for various reasons not much 
work has been done. 

The baking trade, being closer to the 
public, has had even more trouble than 
the milling business. In the first instance, 
the employees went on strike. Later, 
they were ordered by the strikers’ com- 
mittee to return to work, but restrictions 
were placed upon the distribution of 
bread. One or two disturbances, with 
violence, followed, but at date of writing 
conditions are improving, and the general 
public is now getting regular supplies. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


No changes have been made by millers 
in their prices for flour, and the scale 
for western Canada remains as follows: 
Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Manitoba ........-seees Ie Gees serecves 10.40 
Saskatchewan .......s.ecsceeeeevnnce 10.30 
pg PAP See rrr rer eer eee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ......csscccsccsssceee 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City deal- 


ers buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton 
lots, 20c over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over, 
Covers for 98’s, 49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


Demand at western points is moderate- 
ly good, though there is some falling off 
in sales of bran. For delivery in Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta, in mixed- 
car lots with flour, bran is worth $41 ton, 
in bags, and shorts $43. In British Co- 
lumbia, bran is worth $47, and shorts $49, 
delivered, basis Vancouver. 


WHEAT 


The Winnipeg grain market is some- 
what disorganized by the strike of tele 
raphers but, as far as_ possible, e 
members are doing business as usual, and 
resumption of a full service is looked 
for next week. Quotations: No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.244% bu; No. 2 northern, $2.211,; 
No. 3 northern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur, plus~3c bu su- 
pervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading is limited. As compared with 
a week ago, oats are ¥%c bu lower and 
barley 1%c higher. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 7434c bu; barley, $1.191,,—in 
store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
small in volume and local in its char- 
acter. Western mills are not very busy. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $3.30@3.60 in 
80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. : 


THE CROPS 


Latest advices from the West show fa- 
vorable conditions with regard to the 
wheat crop. The weather is fine, the 
fields have plenty of moisture, and 
growth is fairly rapid. The Saskatche- 
wan acreage is larger than was thought 
likely, and is believed to be sufficient to 
place the area in the three provinces very 
close to last year’s total of 15,000,000 
acres, 


NOTES 


The strikers attempted to intimidate 
local mills by dictating as to who should 
have flour and who should not. The ef- 
fort was unsuccessful, 


The manager of a Winnipeg baking 
company fell into the hands of the police 
for a short time as a result of his opposi- 
tion to demands of a strike mob. In the 
course of this particular item of Winni- 
peg’s troubles for the week, this mob 
overran the factory (that of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd.) and destroyed a part 
of the bread on hand. 

It is useless to attempt a detailed ac- 
count of what has been happening in 
Winnipeg during this eventful week. The 
disturbances, which cut the city off from 
communication with the outside world, 
were not such as are ordinarily to be 
found in a strike, even of the major 
kind. Unquestionably there were ele- 
ments of a revolutionary nature in the 
movement. Winnipeg has a large foreign 

pulation, chiefly of European birth or 

escent, and it would not be hard to find 
a good deal of that peculiar form of 
madness known as Bolshevism scattered 
throughout the city and in the ranks of 
labor. The strikers had a fair case to 
start with, but it was marred in the end 
by actions that no self-respecting British 
community anywhere would tolerate. At 
time of writing the situation is less tense, 
and there is a feeling that the end of the 
trouble is near. 


es 


The executive decree of Feb. 4, estab- 
lishing minimum prices for cereals in 
Argentina, was annulled May 6. 

















CHICAGO BAKERY STRIKE 


Master Bakers Will Not Concede Elimination 
of Nightwork or Double Pay for Same 
—End Believed in Sight 


Cnicaco, Inu., May 24.—The strike of 
bakery employees in Chicago continues, 
and has crippled the baking industry to 
a far greater extent than did any pre- 
vious labor trouble. The bakery owners 
are not fighting the union in the full 
sense of the word, but instead will not 
concede elimination of nightwork. The 
are willing to pay the $2 extra demanded, 
but refuse to pay double time for work 
from 11 p.m. to 5 am. The master 
bakers claim that they must work nights, 
and that bread and bakery products must 
be offered each morning to the public. 
A few of the smaller bakers have signed 
the agreement. 

It is estimated that probably 25 per 
cent of the larger bakers are operating 
their plants 25 to 40 per cent of capacity. 
They are holding the trade as best they 
can, and this week put out wagons and 
drivers and made a few deliveries. 

The situation is rather peculiar. The 
drivers have grown tired of being out 
through sympathy. They have no griev- 
ances against the bakery owners. In 
fact, are satisfied to resume operations, 
and have so announced their desire to 
the bakers’ union. It looks as though the 
strike is going to be of short duration, 
and that the bakery owners are going to 
win. 

It is impossible to even imagine the loss 
met with by the wholesale bakers in not 
being able to operate their plants. This 
is not only due to the loss of trade, but 
to the fact that many of the small neigh- 
borhood bakers have made inroads into 
their trade with retail stores and res- 
taurants. It is not unusual to hear of 
small bakers employing their entire fam- 
ily or relatives in producing bread and 
rolls. 

This improved trade with the smaller 
bakers is reflected through wholesale 
flour jobbers. Some claim that they have 
sold more fiour to small bakers in Chi- 
cago than ever before. 

There has been some trouble between 
the union and the bakery owners, due to 
pickets. This condition prevailed mainly 
among the Polish bakers on the South 
Side. At Gary, Ind., a short distance 
from Chicago, union trouble in the bake- 
shops has existed for some time, and the 
drivers went out in sympathy with the 
bakery employees. The head of the union 
for Indiana, located at Indianapolis, noti- 
fied the drivers they must return to their 
duties, as they had not been authorized to 
strike. This change of heart was called 
to the attention of drivers in Chicago, 
and has had considerable to do with the 
feelings of the drivers that they desire to 
return to work. 

An injunction was issued by Judge C. 
M. Foell, in the superior court, a few 
days ago, against the members of the 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International 
Workers of America, forbidding picket- 
ing of any kind. Suit was brought by 
the Ward Baking Co. and 745 other com- 
panies. According to the terms of the 
order, members of the union may not 
even walk back and forth in front of 
bakeshops, or remain in the neighborhood 
of bakeries, if their purpose is to inform 
the public that a strike is in progress. 


FLOUR SALES SCATTERING 


Of the 15 or 20 large bakers of Chicago 
confronted with labor troubles, not one 
appears interested in the price of flour, 
offerings of same, or quality. This con- 
dition probably will exist until the labor 
troubles are over. 

Some very low quotations on flour are 
being named to the trade, for various 
reasons, On the present price of wheat, 
$2.49 bu, Chicago, millers are able to 
quote bread flour, mainly 95 per cent 
sp and hard winter patents, at $11.30 
@11.90, jute, Chicago. Since the recent 
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rulings of the Food Administration, a 
gradual decline of over $1 bbl in the 
price of flour has taken place in the last 
three weeks. 

Small bakers are doing a larger busi- 
ness than ever before. The Jewish and 


Italian bakers have signed with the 
unions, and are operating quite heavily. 
It is stated that the Jewish bakers are 
producing more bread than any other 
nationality, as most of them have large 
families, and all are baking. 

Some of the flour going to the bake- 
shops now through jobbers was formerly 
owned by the government. It was stated 
today that one jobber purchased 2,000 
bbls southwestern flour at $10.80. 


RYE FLOUR WEAKER 

The most noticeable decline was in rye 
flour. When the ruling of the Food Ad- 
ministration was issued, to the effect that 
rye and barley flour’ would no longer be 
purchased for export, the change which 
took place within 48 hours was marked, 
even though the supply of grain is less 
than a year ago and much smaller than 
in former years. 

The official crop report indicates 120,- 
000,000 bus rye, against 89,103,000 last 
year. This had the effect of lowering the 
price. The quantity of rye flour pur- 
chased by the Grain Corporation is not 


known outside the general offices of the © 


corporation. It has been stated, however, 
that at least 40,000 bbls have been pur- 
chased from Chicago and near-by mills. 
Today, white patent rye flour, which is 
used more than any other grade, can be 
had at $8.20@8.40, jute, Chicago. 

NOTES 

A number of local and near-by bakers 
will leave Chicago, Monday night, for 
Peoria, Ill, to attend the convention of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, which will be held May 27-28, 

Among the numerous Federal system 
bakeries operating throughout the coun- 
try, perhaps none have received so much 
attention as the one recently opened 
on State Street, Chicago, the main busi- 
ness street in the loop district. The 
shops are all operated by union help, and 
work daytime only. It is almost impos- 
sible, some say, for these shops to pro- 
duce sufficient bread. to supply the de- 
mand, 

John R. Thompson & Co., operating 
43 restaurants in Chicago and several in 
other cities, as well as bakeshops, will 
change the par value of the common stock 
from $100 to $25, and list a $4,000,000 
issue on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
The 6 per cent dividend will be con- 
tinued for the time being. The directors 
are considering asking the stockholders to 
authorize an additional issue of $500,000 
common, which would be sold to em- 
ployees at par. A plan is also considered 
to establish 10 “cash-and-carry” grocery 
stores in Chicago, as an experiment. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





Bakers Supplied With Flour 

The Pittsburgh representative of a 
large spring wheat mill writes: 

“All classes of trade in our territory 
bought very freely during March, and so 
long in April as we were able to offer 
stuff. Probably 90 per cent of our bak- 
ers covered their needs through July. 
Have been out of the market for some 
weeks, but have recently offered stuff for 
July shipment, and find the bakers who 
did not get in earlier are inclined to 
purchase reasonable amounts as a mat- 
ter of protection, although in view of re- 
cent statements of Mr. Barnes, plus ad- 
ditional local publicity in practically 
every home paper, buyers have developed 
extreme caution, with the result that buy- 
ing is only of a conservative and neces- 
sary nature. 

“My personal opinion is that all in the 


trade, especially bakers, are well taken 
care of, and are inclined to hold off, with 
the idea that they can cover their urgent 
July or early August needs at as low or 
lower price, especially in view of the 
forthcoming southwestern crop. 
“Disturbances in different sections have 
been noticeable, but the result so far has 
been of a satisfactory nature, and while 
bakers (I mean employees) have been 
inclined to agitate abolishment of night- 
work and demand improved working con- 
ditions or increased salaries in all sec- 
tions, in our territory these matters have 
been adjusted in a satisfactory way and 
the trade seems to be going along prac- 
tically normal lines. General conditions, 
in view of all circumstances, are satis- 
factory, and show a decided tendency to- 
ward improving in a general way.” 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaperpnia, Pa., May 22.—Bakers 
here have been seriously handicapped 
during the past month by labor difficul- 
ties. Following a mass meeting, more 
than 800 bakers walked out, which act 
crippled the bakers so that for a few 
days some of them were unable to make 
deliveries through certain sections and a 
serious shortage was felt. 

In some of the larger bakeries, two- 
thirds of the working force were on 
strike, their demands being for a 10 per 
cent increase in wages, a closed shop and 
a 48-hour week. Oven men and dough 
mixers are asking for $33 weekly, the as- 
sistants $30.80, and bench hands and 
helpers $28.60. 

Some of the employers have refused to 
comply with the demands, but others have 
yielded, and there is a feeling prevalent 
that the men will win out. One or two of 
the large bakers are offering inducements 
to army and navy men released from the 
service, to enter the baking business. 

Bakers are generally supplied with 
flour for near future requirements, and 
are indisposed to pay mill prices in the 
present unsettled condition of the mar- 
ket. Of the transactions taking place 
during the month, a considerable propor- 
tion of them has been in spot goods at 
prices below manufacturers’ limits. 


NOTES 


Paul A. Perry, flour broker, is on a 
week’s trip visiting millers and bakers 
throughout the state. 

The American Bakers’ Finance Co., of 
Marion, Ind., has obtained a Delaware 
charter, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, 

Representative Walker, of Philadel- 
phia, has introduced a bill in the legisla- 
ture forbidding acceptance of returns or 
exchanges by bakers of crackers, bread, 
etc., sold by them. 


The National Bakeries Co., with an 
authorized capital of $1,100,000, has been 
chartered in Delaware to do a general 
baking business, by Samuel C. Wood, 
Arthur M. Brody, Chicago, Ill, and L. B. 
Phillips, Dover, Del. 

Samvet S. DANIEts. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, at Peoria, May 27-29. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Wheeling, W. Va., 
June 2-3. i 

Trans-Mississippi . Association, at St. 
Louis, June 3-5. 

Pennsylvania State 
Lancaster, June 16-18. 

Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15- 


17. 

Florida Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15. 


Association, at 


BAKERS DISCUSS CONTRACT 


Officers of National Associations Confer with 
Mr. Barnes—Protest Newspaper State- 
ments Regarding Lower Prices 

At a preliminary conference called by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the United 
States Grain Corporation and federal 
wheat director, held in New York City on 
May 14, a tentative plan for the func- 
tioning of the wheat price guaranty bill 
was informally discussed so far as it ap- 
plies to the baking industry. 

The committee included the officers of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry and of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, 

Mr. Barnes suggested a reciprocal con- 
traet, which would amount to a voluntary 
license on the part of the baker, between 
the wheat director and the individual 
baker, by which the baker would agree to 
regulate his business and his profits in 
such a way as immediately to pass on to 
the ultimate consumer any substantial re- 
duction in the price of flour, in exchange 
for the protection and indemnification 
provided for in the act. Entering into 
such a contract would be optional with 
the baker, but any baker entering into 
such a contract, regardless of the size of 
his business, would be entitled to the in- 
demnification provided in the act. 

It was made clear to Mr. Barnes that 
even though the price of flour should re- 
turn to its late war basis of $10.50@11 
per bbl, there could be no reduction in 
the present price of bread, which is based 
upon flour at that price and was ap- 
proved after an extensive investigation of 
the baking industry by the Food Admin- 
istration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; also that, flour being now consid- 
erably above the war basis price, an early 
reduction of flour to that price can alone 
prevent an increase over the present price 
of bread; in other words, that bakers who 
are making bread from flour bought at 
the present market price are making no 
profit from their \usiness at the present 
price of bread, and that many bakers are 
losing money. 

Notwithstanding the care with which 
these facts were laid before Mr. Barnes 
by the committee, some of the New .York 
newspapers, on the morning of May 15, 
published articles based upon a typewrit- 
ten release by Mr. Barnes dated May 14, 
in which erroneous implication is made 
that the bakers agree immediately to re- 
flect to the consumer any reductions in 
the present price of flour, and announced 
to the public in their headlines and open- 
ing paragraphs that Mr. Barnes predicts 
a drop in the brice of bread. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Barnes’s re- 
lease contained no such prediction, and 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, in a letter dated May 15, re- 
quested Mr. Barnes to make it clear to 
the public that no reduction in the price 
of bread can be expected until flour falls 
below $10.50 bbl, the flour price upon 
the basis of which the present bread price 
was approved by the government. Mr. 
Barnes replied very promptly to this let- 
ter, saying that he had also observed the 
liberties taken with his typewritten re- 
lease, that there was certainly nothing in 
the release to justify the statements 
made, and that he would seek to correct 
this wrong impression. 

In the preparation of a tentative con- 
tract between the bakers of the country 
and the wheat director, the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry will co- 
operate with the wheat director, and as 
soon as a form is agreed upon it will be 
published and submitted to the bakers 
of the country for criticism and approval. 





Michigan Master Bakers’ Association 

The members of the Michigan Master 
Bakers’ Association are putting forth 
special efforts to have a large turn-out 
at the coming Tri-State convention, to be 
held at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15-17. 
During the F ran year the association has 
grown rapidly in numbers. 
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BAKERS WELL SUPPLIED 


Trade Distrusts Conflicting Reports of Wheat 
Shortage—Cheaper Bread Not Expected 
for Upwards of One Year 


E. P. Sanford, of Boston, New Eng- 
land representative of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., writes: 

“The bakery trade of New England 
at the present time is supplied with flour 
to cover its requirements up to at least 
July 1. A good many bakers in this ter- 
ritory were fortunate in buying consid- 
erable distress flour during January and 
February, and this they are working off 
in small percentage in their mixture, 
with no appreciable harm to the quality 
of the loaf. Flour at that time could 
be bought in New England at $9@10, 
and a great many bakers feel themselves 
exceedingly fortunate in having made 
purchases on this basis. 

“Bakers generally have shown conserva- 
tism and considerable wisdom in follow- 
ing the market up, so that few of them 
have been forced to come in at top prices 
that have prevailed during the past 30 
days. The statements from the Grain 
Corporation have added to the feeling 
that it is best to go slow in buying. 
Where bakers have found it necessary to 
buy, they have taken advantage of re- 
sales, and have bought only in small 
amounts for near-by shipping dates. 

“Southwestern prices have been consid- 
erably higher than northwestern, so that 
the bulk of the business done in the past 
30 days has gone to northwestern, Buf- 
falo and New York state mills. 

“As a result of the conference in New 
York between Mr. Barnes and members 
of the jobbing and milling trade, there 
is a growing feeling of security that the 
trade will receive fair treatment on the 
new crop. There is a disposition on the 
part of all flour handlers to resent any 
attempt at cumbersome regulation. This 
feature seems to be avoided by the con- 
tract presented to flour handlers to sign. 
It is felt here that bakers and jobbers 
will gladly sign the contract the Grain 
Corporation has presented, which in a 
measure regulates profits as well as 
prices, but at the same time will protect 
the trade amply against losses caused by 
any sudden change in price. 

“Bakers in this territory are uncertain 
as to exact conditions surrounding the 
wheat situation at present. Mills them- 
selves have given the trade conflicting 
statements regarding this situation. Cer- 
tain mills have wired their trade within 
the last month that supplies of wheat 
had vanished and it was impossible to see 
where more was coming from, but within 
the last week or 10 days, these mills have 
wired that they were able to get hold of 
wheat and could offer flour on a basis 
much lower than the quotations of 10 or 
15 days ago. 

“These wires have not produced much 
business, as the receivers feel .that there 
is something wrong somewhere, and do 
not wholly trust the information that 
they receive regarding the scarcity of 
wheat. It is thought that possibly farm- 
ers who have been holding back some in 
hopes of getting a very high premium 
were led to dispose of their stocks as a 
result of Mr. Barnes’s statements that 
wheat and flour prices were altogether 
too high, and that his department would 
use every effort to see that the former 
were lowered. 

“The feeling that prevails here now 
is one of assurance and confidence. The 
agitation for a 5c loaf has largely been 
dropped, as the consumer is’ becoming 
educated to the fact that it will probably 
be impossible to expect much cheaper 
prices of either flour or bread until 
world-conditions are much more normal 
than they can possibly become for at 
least another year.” 





Cleveland Bakers Break Contract 

Local Union No. 19, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had a contract with a number of 
the master bakers of that city until 
June 1, 1920, but in spite of this they 
tried to abolish nightwork, and provide 
for overtime at double pay. It refused 
the services of Mayor Davis, who was a 
member of the arbitration board when 
the original contract was entered into, 
and also the advice of A. L. Faulkner, 


government labor conciliator for the 
Cleveland district. 
The owners of bakeries employing the 


majority of members of No. 19 refused 
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to sign the new contract, claiming that 
it was a violation of the original one, but 
the union put it into effect at midnight 
April 26, and refused to furnish help 
until 6 am. Sunday. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
New York City has been incorporated, 
with $1,000,000 capital stock. The com- 
pany expects to install a number of ad- 
ditional shops and a bread palace in the 
metropolis. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Hammond, Ind., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, to install and 
operate shops in that city. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of In- 
diana, known as the Federal System of 
Bakeries of New York and Perinsyl- 





president, and L. G, Burmeister secre- 

tary and treasurer. The company will 

operate a Federal System Bakeshop. 
The following branches of the system 


have recently been started: Virginia, 
Minn., Washington, D. C., Massillon, 
Ohio, Richmond, Va., Superior, Wis., 


Muskegon, Mich., Ashtabula, Ohio, Eau 
Claire, Wis., Hammond, Ind., Louisville, 
Ky., Chickasha, Okla., Rochester, N. Y., 
South Bend, Ind. 

The flour purchasing for the entire 
system is done through the office of 
George Wollman, 214 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 





New England Master Bakers 
A meeting of the New England Master 
Bakers’ Association was held at Boston, 
May 3, to consider plans for holding a 





Offices of the Flour-Buying Department of the Federal System of Bakeries of Amierica, 
in Minneapolis 


vania, has been incorporated, with $600,- 
000 capital. stock. The company has 
opened a shop at Evansville, Ind. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Toledo, Ohio, an auxiliary of a company 
of the same name at Gary, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $150,000 capital stock. 

The Davenport (Iowa) Federal Baking 
Co. has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, of 
Beaumont, Texas, has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, by Theodore 
Bering, Jr., A. Baring and J. E. Carrell. 

The Ohio Federal Bakers’ Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., with $500,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by A. J. 
Kingsbury, Harry McDaniel, Jr., and 
local Dover, Del., men. 

The G. F. & L. G. Burmeister Co. has 
been incorporated at Davenport, Iowa, 
with $15,000 capital stock. G. F. Bur- 
meister is president, Henry Lischer vice- 


convention, this fall, embracing all of 
the six New England states. About 25 
bakers were present. It was decided to 
hold the convention in October at Bos- 
ton. 

A committee consisting of Victor 
Freund, Melrose, Mass., G. C. West, 
White River Junction, Vt., Ernest Ar- 
nold, Saylesville, R. I., and E. C. John- 
son, Boston, was appointed to work out 
plans and date for holding the meeting, 
and to make their report at the annual 
outing of the Rhode Island Association 
of the Baking Industry, in August. 





Big Bakery for Detroit 

The National Biscuit Co. has plans 
prepared and has already started work 
preparatory to building a 10-story bak- 
ing plant in Detroit, Mich. The com- 
pany’s business in Detroit is such that 
its present facilities are inadequate to 
properly care for it. 
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“BREAD” IS WHEAT BREAD 


Bureau of Chemistry Says Word, Untess 
Modified, Means Only Bread Made 
from White Flour 


Before the war the term “bread” was 
understood to mean bread made from or- 
dinary wheat flour. However, during the 
war the exigencies of food control re- 
quired the Food Administration to en- 
courage the wide use of substitutes in’ 
the manufacture of bread. In order to 
make this movement effective, the Food 
Administration gave wide publicity of a 
favorable character to the various sub- 
stitute breads. On account of the war 
situation the Bureau of Chemistry, which 
enforces the food and drugs act, made 
no objection to the labeling and sale of 
bread which conformed to the Food Ad- 
ministration’s regulations. Now, how- 
ever, the situation reverts to a peace- 
time basis. 

The restrictions on the use of wheat 
flour in. bread have recently been re- 
moved, and any product now sold under 
or labeled with the unmodified term 
“bread” should, if brought within the 
jurisdiction of the act, be prepared from 
wheat flour only, says the Seseetaiont: 
If wheat flour substitutes are used, their 
henge should be clearly stated on the 
abel. The same principle applies in the 
case of crackers. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., May 22.—Some of the 
larger Canadian baking and confectionery 
concerns are adopting in a more or less 
modified form the idea of profit-sharing 
with their employees. For instance, the 
Metcalfe Candy Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., has announced that it will adopt 
this policy in the future, and it is the in- 
tention at the end of the current year to 
distribute 5 per cent of the net profits 
of the year among the employees. 

The union bakers of Brantford, Ont., 
made a demand for wage increases and 
shorter: hours on May 13. They wanted 
a six-hour day instead of the present sev- 
en hours. After some consideration the 
master bakers granted these requests, 
and so there is no danger of a strike, but 
as a consequence the public will have to 
pay ¥%c per loaf more for its bread. 
Presumably, this movement for shorter 
hours and more pay will extend through- 
out Ontario until the baking industry is 
generally on this or some similar basis 
with regard to hours. 

The Toronto office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has an inquiry for a good all- 
round baker to take charge of a shop in 
Ontario. This would be a desirable posi- 
tion for a man who wishes to settle in 
a comfortable way. 


A. H. Batey. 





Western Pennsylvania Association 

A meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Master Bakers was 
held May 12 at Pittsburgh, presided over 
by Horace Crider, president, with L. J. 
Baker as acting secretary, and went on 
record in favor of having the legislature 
pass a bill standardizing the weight of 
bread and prohibiting the return of un- 
sold bread. 

Mr. Crider made a brief report of the 
work done by the executive committee 
of the state association at its meeting on 
April 7, and said plans were well under 
way for the annual convention of the 
state body to be held at Lancaster in 
June, urging western Pennsylvania bak- 
ers to attend. 

The labor question and hours of em- 
ployment in the bakeshop came in for a 
good share of discussion. 





Idaho Bakers Meet 


The annual convention of the Idaho 
Master Bakers’ Association was held at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, May 12-13. The con- 
vention was well attended, and a number 
of interesting papers were read. J. W. 
Wilson, of Boise, is president, Oscar Bau- 
man, of Nampa, treasurer, and A. J. 
Stephan, of Boise, secretary. 

Mr. Stephan, the secretary, was ap- 
pointed a delegate to represent the Idaho 
association at the next National conven- 
tion. The Idaho association voted to 
join the American Association under the 
new. organization membership plan. 

A banquet was held the evening of the 
closing day. 
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 . SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 





Attendance at New Orleans Large—J. A. Winkelman Re-elected President 
—Five New Southern State Associations Formed 


One of the most successful conven- 
tions held in recent years by the baking 
trade was that of the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry at the 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, April 21- 
24, It was a record-breaker in point of 
attendance. Southern hospitality abound- 
ed, and the visitors were made to feel 
at home. 

The business programme was an ex- 
ceptionally good one, and included many 
interesting papers, read by prominent 
members of the trade. Unfortunately, 
three or four of those scheduled for ad- 
dresses were unable to attend. 

President J. -A. Winkelman called the 
convention to order at 3 p.m., Monday, 
and stated that he was gratified at seeing 
such a representative assembly present. 
He gave the members a hearty welcome, 
and expressed the hope that the con- 
vention might prove of great benefit to 
all. The Rev. Dr. Barr delivered the 
invocation, and was followed by Mayor 
Martin Behrman, who welcomed the con- 
vention to the city. He was introduced 
by President Winkelman as “New Or- 
leans’ perpetual mayor.” 

Vice-President L. E. Rogers, of At- 
lanta, in responding, said: “We are try- 
ing to work out and apply the economic 
laws of production and distribution to 
the staff of life, and we have come to 
your city to compare notes, to exchange 
experiences, to improve methods by prac- 
tice and comparison. In development, 
the baking business has kept pace with 
the most progressive of industries. It 
has evolved from a small community 
proposition to a large and important in- 
dustry.” 

The reports of Secretary Harry Craw- 
ford, of Mobile, Ala., and of Treasurer 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga., were next 
submitted, and standing committees ap- 
pointed. The secretary’s report showed 
that 154 new members had been added 
recently to the association. 


EVOLUTION OF THE BAKER 


Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, past 
president of the National association, 
addressed the meeting on the “Past as a 
Foundation,” He stated that, as he 
originally thought he would be unable to 
attend, he had failed to prepare a speech. 
The Garden of Eden was chosen as the 
first topic of Mr. Stude’s address. From 
this point he traced the career of the 
baker up to the present. 

He divided people nowadays into three 
classes,—Bolshevists, Aristocrats and 
Democrats, claiming that the first seek 
to live on the accumulations of others 
who had been more enterprising than 
they, while the second lived on the in- 
dustry of ‘others, whom they deemed in- 
ferior. The Democrats, Mr. Stude said, 
were the ideal class, and the only people 
he cared to live with. 

Continuing, the speaker said that when 
the Tribe of Bakers dispersed from the 
Garden of Eden some went to Egypt 
and, being unorganized, were often nailed 
to the doors of shops by their ears. Oth- 
ers who wandered to the Roman Empire 
were made Roman citizens, and still oth- 
ers went to England, where the laws were 
rigid in regard to weights. There, under 
penalty of death, the baker was required 
to give such good measure that he adopt- 
ed the rule of giving an extra loaf, hence 
the “baker’s dozen.” 

Still other bakers came to America, 
where they found thriftiness and homes, 
and where the housewife preferred to 
bake bread instead of buying from bak- 
ers. This problem the trade has been 
trying to solve ever since, with varying 
success. 

BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


George S. Ward, New York, presi- 
dent American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, next read a paper on the 
future for which we build. He said in 
part: 

Our industry has made great progress 
in the last few years. Its growth and 
development have been marvelous. Bet- 


ter bread, sanitary bakeries, improved 
manu facturin pore In 
tions, know! 


and trade condi- 
ge of costs and account- 


ing, selling and advertising—these are 
some of the things accomplished in but 
a short time, and while there is still 
plenty to do in the way of further ad- 
vancement along these lines, what has 
been accomplished is, I think, worthy of 
highest praise. 

And is it likely that an industry which 
has ee through the war with such a 
proud record for patriotism, resource- 
fulness, and enterprise will rest on its 
laurels, stand still or go back? It will 
not. From the dawn of civilization, the 
art and science of baking has never 
ceased to forward, and the coming 
days will witness progress in the industry 
surpassing that of all previous years. 

What form will this progress take? 
First of all, we will see a better loaf 
of bakers’ bread. The great importance 
of the word “quality” is becoming fixed 
in the bakers’ mind. He has come to 
realize that, in the last analysis, quality 
wins, It makes no difference whether it 
be shoes, hats, furniture, or food, unless 
the article or product has genuine qual- 
ity—the kind which will back up and 
make good every claim made for it—it 
cannot be a success, and the individual 
or company making it is bound to slip 
back or fall out of the procession. a 

So we will have better bakers’ bread, 
and that means increased consumption 
of the bakers’ product in the future. No 
woman is particularly fond of the hot, 
arduous task of home baking. I am con- 
vinced she really does not want to bake 
at home, and will not, if we can supply 
her with a loaf the quality of which will 
compel her to admit its excellence and 
buy it always. 

The housewife of future days will not 
be antagonistic to the bakers’ product. 
I am optimistic in regard to that, and I 
will tell you why. The war has educated 
women the country over in lines of new 
activities, the doors of which were for- 
merly closed to them. Women have 
found themselves. They will hold fast 
to many of the new opportunities which 
have come to them. : 

Thousands who formerly baked their 
weekly batch of bread, and who, during 
the last few years, have turned their at- 
tention to other things, will never return 
to their bread boards and the drudgery 
of baking. Therefore, the housewives of 
today are open to conviction, when it 
comes to the use of bakers’ bread. 

They want to be shown, they are will- 
ing to be shown, and if we can show 
them, as I am sure we can, by making 
a quality loaf, we will bring about an in- 
creased consumption in our products 
which will surpass our greatest expecta- 
tion. 

The passing of the wheat guaranty bill 
by Congress is a matter which commands 
consideration, when we attempt to an- 
alyze the future outlook for our in- 
dustry. The passing of that bill, after 
provisions were inserted protecting the 
baker against financial loss, has clarified 
the atmosphere for the trade, in so far as 
future flour purchases are concerned. 
We can now look ahead in buying flour, 
or making contracts, and the certainty 
of government protection against loss is 
something for which we are all grateful. 

Mr. Ward also urged those present to 
remember the benefits that they had de- 
rived from the new and better spirit of 
co-operation which has characterized the 
industry during the last two years. He 
said, in conclusion: 

“There has been unrest in foreign 
countries, and some agitation in our own 
country since the signing of the armis- 
tice, but with the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference about to be conclud- 
ed, and the signing of the treaty perhaps 
but a few days distant, we can get ready 
to welcome the entrance of a new era of 
prosperity and peace. 

“We in our own country I predict will 
emerge from our trials with a greater 
confidence in our government, with a 
new-found understanding of ourselves, 
and certainly with a more united indus- 
try. That is the future for which we 
must build today, and if we prove our- 
selves honest and faithful ol corpo that 


future can hold only happiness for all 
of us.” 


DISLIKE GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

D. P. Chindblom, lately appointed 
field agent for the National Association 
of the Baking Industry, addressed the 
meeting on organization and co-opera- 
tion. e stated that, as the interests of 
people of this country at the present time 
are so closely interwoven, it was quite 
an ordinary thing for one man to have 
contact with another a thousand miles 
away. He referred to the baking indus- 
try being now recognized nationally, and 
that it was composed of many small 
bodies welded together into one great na- 
tional organization. 

Mr. Chindblom claimed that peace- 
time problems were greater to deal with 
than war problems. During peace, one’s 
efforts were robbed of the romantic to a 
certain extent, and therefore harder to 
make effective. Speaking against gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities, he 
said, “What the people want is guidance 
and control, and government ownership 
is‘-one of the things brought on by the 
war, that they now want to get rid of.” 
In conclusion, he advocated the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, as he claimed 
it would help to elevate the industry. 


FLOWERS FOR PRESIDENT WINKELMAN 

At the opening session on Tuesday 
President J. A. Winkelman made his an- 
nual report,*and J. E. Wihlfahrt, of New 
York, read a paper on “Our Future Loaf 
—What Should be Its Standard?” J. C. 
McAlpine, of Philadelphia, was unable 
to be present, and his paper on “Differ- 
ence in Manufacturing Costs” was read 
by Gordon Smith. C. M. Yager, editor 
of the Modern Miller, read a paper on 
“America’s Relation to the World’s Flour 
Market.” M. A. Gray, Minneapolis, gave 
an address on “The Flour of the Future,” 
and Mrs. J. R. Wood, Oblong, IIL, on 
“Finding and Meeting the Housewife’s 
Requirements.” 

Summaries of all the above papers ap- 
peared in the April Bakery issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

During the morning a basket of flow- 
ers was presented to President Winkel- 
man by a number of his friends, as a 
token of their esteem. 


THE ARMY BAKERY IN FRANCE 


Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Adams, 
Q.M.C., Subsistence Division, War de- 
partment, was the first speaker, and gave 
a very interesting address on how the 
government supplied bread to the troops 
during the war. Through the efforts of 
President Winkelman the War depart- 
ment was induced to detail Colonel 
Adams to attend the convention, and ex- 
plain the method by which the army had 
handled the bread proposition. 

It was an immense task, declared the 
speaker, and he referred specially to the 
largest bakery in the world, viz., the 
great army bakery in France, equipped 
to handle daily over 1,100,000 2-lb loaves. 
He described it as an engineering marvel, 
and mechanically equipped throughout. 
This, we understand, was in charge of 
Major Paul Stern, of Milwaukee. 

lonel Adams stated that the bread 
army ration was one pound per man 
per day, and in order to prepare the 
great amount required, each division had 
a bakery company, and a number of 
schools were kept up for training sol- 
dier-bakers. The bread was generally of 
two kinds, garrison and field bread, the 
former being used when the troops were 
located in camps, or elsewhere for some 
time, and the latter when they were on 
active campaign. The bread supplied 
was generally of the best. The troops 
used “hard bread” in the trenches, as a 
rule, when it was impossible to get fresh 
bread up to them. 

Colonel Adams brought with him some 
excellent samples of army bread, which 
he displayed at the finish of his address. 
These comprise some 4-lb loaves of field 
bread, baked at Camp Meéade, and also 
2-lb loaves of garrison bread, made at 
Jackson Barracks. 


NEW CONSTITUTION OUTLINED 


B. B. Grennel, Chicago, and Major 
Paul Stern, Milwaukee, who were sched- 
uled to read papers, were prevented from 
attending, much to the regret of many 
present. 3 

After S. F. McDonald, Memphis, had 
read an interesting paper on “How to 
Attract Soldier Bakers to Our Employ,” 
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and which also appeared in the April 23 
issue of this journal, Secretary J. M. 
Bell, of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, outlined the new con- 
stitution proposed for adoption by state 
and local associations. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: J. A. Winkelman, Memphis, presi- 
dent (re-elected); T. A. McGough, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., vice-president (to suc- 
ceed L. E. Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga., re- 
signed); Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala., 
secretary (re-elected); J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga., treasurer (re-elected). 

S. F. McDonald, Gordon Smith and 
others paid high tribute to President 
Winkelman for the great service he had 
rendered the association during the past 
year. 

The executive committee consists of 
John Kern, Knoxville, Tenn; S. F. Mc- 
Donald, Memphis, Tenn; A. Geilfuss, 
Spartanburg, S. C; Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala; John Seybold, Miami, Fla; A. 
H. Vories, New Orleans; Leo C. Koestler, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

The selection of the next meeting- 
place was left to the executive commit- 
tee, and had not been settled upon ad- 
journment. 


ADVOCATES THE GROUP-STATE PLAN 


Th following has been received from 
Secretary J. M. Bell, of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
pertains to newly formed southern state 
organizations. The results reported took 
place at a meeting following the Wed- 
nesday morning’s regular session of the 
New Orleans convention: 

Plans were laid for five new state as- 
sociations in the section covered by the 
Southeastern association, assuring the 
complete individual organization of all 
the states within this group, under the 
new standard form of state constitution 
prepared and offered by the American 
Association of the Baking Industry as a 
part of the plan to bring the bakery or- 
ganizations of the country into a work- 
ing union. 

Emphasis should again be laid upon the 
fact that the organization of state asso- 
ciations will have no effect upon the im- 
portant work of group-state associations, 
whose primary object is the holding of 
annual conventions. Comparatively few 
states are able to secure an attendance of 
their own bakers large enough to warrant 
the expense and effort required to pre- 
pare for an attractive and profitable an- 
nual convention. This fact is now quite 
generally recognized, with the result that 
we now have five well-established group- 
state organizations holding anmaal con- 
ventions of quality, and the number of 
these will undoubtedly increase. 

The officers and directors of the South- 
eastern association have taken an active 
interest in the plan to bring together in- 
to a working unit all of the now uncon- 
nected branches in the several states, and 
have recognized the necessity of organiz- 
ing the individual states within their 
group. ‘They placed their official sanc- 
tion upon the plan at the New Orleans 
convention. 

Tennessee has had its own organization 
for about a year, under a constitution 
which was adopted before the standard 
form was prepared. Alabama and Flor- 
ida have also more recently organized un- 
der temporary forms of constitution in 
anticipation of the standard form, which 
they expect to adopt at their early con- 
venience. 

The other five states in this group re- 
ported the election of temporary officers 
at the final session of the convention, and 
these gentlemen have consented to co- 
operate with national headquarters in 
working out a plan of state activity which 
it is expected will bring into affiliation 
with the several state associations, and 
through them with the National associa- 
tion, a large number of local and county 
organizations, and will materially increase 
the number of these local associations, 
and the number of individual bakers ac- 
tively interested in organization work. 

The names of the officers reported by 
the several state delegations at the New 
Orleans meeting are as follows: 

Alabama: T, A. MeSraE Birming- 

‘cole, Mont- 
gomery, vice-president; Otto Cook, Bir- 
mingham, secretary; Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, treasurer. 

Florida: John Seybold, Miami, presi- 
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dent; P. C. Lane, 
Fe dae 
J. B. Arnot, Jacksonville, treasurer. 

Seige J. B. Quint, Savannah, presi- 
dent; rge Mau, Atlanta, vice-presi- 
dent; P. R. Nugent, Savannah, secretary; 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, treasurer. 

Louisiana: William Sehrt, New Or- 
leans, president; A. H. Vories, New Or- 
leans, vice-president; Leon Salmon, New 
Orleans, secretary; Larz Jensen, New Or- 
leans, treasurer. 

Mississippi: Leo C. Koestler, Vicks- 
burg, president; Leo. Simon, Natchez, 
vice-president; E. J. Klein, Greenville, 
secretary pro tem; E. J. Klein, Green- 
ville, treasurer. 

North Carolina: The North Carolina 
delegates preferred to take the matter 
up with national headquarters after their 
return home, and E. K. Zindell, of Ashe- 
ville, was requested to take the matter in 
hand, 

South Carolina: A. Geilfuss, Spartan- 
burg, president; W. J. Condon, Jr., 
Charleston, vice-president; J. A. Cureton, 
Greenville, secretary; A. Schnell, treas- 
urer. 

THE WIND-UP 


At the closing session, on Thursday, 
E. C. Faircloth, of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, gave a talk on “Camou- 
flage,” intermingled with several amus- 
ing stories. He defined optimists and 
pessimists, and demonstrated the workings 
of the bulls and bears when dealing in 
cotton. He also referred to salesmen in 
different lines, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

His closing remarks dealt largely with 
what the South had accomplished in the 
history of the country during four or 
five different crises which had come up in 
the past 100 years, 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, treas- 
urer of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, read a paper on “Aft- 
ermath of Government Regulation, and 
Benefits Accruing Therefrom to the 
Bread Baker.” John P. Kern, Knox- 
ville, also gave an address on “What 
War Has Taught the Cake Baker.” A 
synopsis of these papers appeared in the 
April 23 issue of this journal. 

Prior to adjournment, President Win- 
kelman was the recipient of a handsome 
silver water pitcher and tray. The pres- 
entation was made by Gordon Smith, 
who, in a few appropriate remarks, ex- 
pressed the wish of -those present that 
Mrs. Winkelman might soon recover from 
her illness, which had prevented her from 
attending the convention with her hus- 
band. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The various convention and entertain- 
ment committees, under the direction of 
most capable chairmen, such as Joseph 
Reuther, Al. Vories, H. C. Bernius, 
George Ehrhardt, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dennery, etc., had arranged many enter- 
tainments for the visitors. They worked 
hard from morning until night, and de- 
served great praise for the very success- 
ful social programme provided. 

On the first evening a get-together 
dance and reception was held in the 
Grunewald Cave Restaurant. This is one 
of the most unique spots in the southern 
country. During the second morning the 
ladies were taken for an auto tour of the 
city and were provided with lunch at the 
Southern Yacht Club, located on Lake 
Pontchartrain. At 5:30 p.m. special cars 
conveyed every one to the Spanish Fort, 
an old historic landmark, where a buf- 
fet supper was served. Dancing, sing- 
ing and vaudeville entertainments filled 
up the evening. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
a river trip on the steamer Sidney. This 
was greatly enjoyed by those fortunate 
enough to participate. Plenty of danc- 
ings music and refreshments were pro- 
vided. 


The masked and fancy dress ball held 
at the Grunewald Hotel in the evening 
was a great success. Nearly all present 
were in costume, and some most original 
designs were in evidence, The first prize, 
a $50 Victory bond, was awarded to Ir- 
vin Fuerst, of Fuerst & Kraemer, con- 
fectioners of New Orleans. He was made 


up as a soldier. Ben B. George, of the- 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, took 
second prize for the most original men’s 
costume, representing a scarecrow or 
straw man. He afterwards appeared in 
female costume as the “Mysterious Miss 
Martyn.” C. H. Van f, of the 
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representing ws. Gores Wentagion, wie 
rep r 

Mrs. Van fs Sones was evidently a 
replica of one worn by Martha W: 

ton at state affairs. 

On Thursday evening a surprise event 

for men was given at the Young Men’s 

Club, and consisted of several 
well-contested boxing bouts. A _ golf 
tournament was also held on one or two 
afternoons at the New Orleans Count 
Club, at which President J. A. Winkel- 
man won the loving cup offered for the 
best player in the Southeastern associa- 
tion. 

EXHIBITS 

Some interesting exhibits by the manu- 
facturers of bakers’ supplies were on 
view in the Lounge of Grunewald 
Hotel. 

The Joe Lowe Co., New York, dis- 
played box cake specialties; Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., a bread- 
wrapping machine; Commercial Progress 
Co., Boston, illustrated designs suitable 
for business advertising campaigns; 


Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, H. O. Ben- 
nett, Jr., and Arthur Fosdyke, general 
manager, were present. 

J. C. Beals, vice-president and secre- 
“_ G. H. Latdedheleeer Baking Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, was one of the promi- 
nent local bakers attending. 

George W. Hoyland, long associated 
with the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, and now president of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co. (brokers), Kansas 
City, was in attendance, 

The Fleischmann Co.’s representatives 
in attendance were H. R. Newcomb, J. 
E. Wihlfahrt, George P. Delauney, Joseph 
Kusnich, A. C. Boswell, L. P. Brewbak- 
er, O. L. Cash, and F. E. Clarke. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, was represented by W. S. 
Amidon, sales-manager, and H. W. 
Sterling, Pacific Coast manager. Mrs. 
Sterling accompanied her husband. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, 
who handle bakers’ supplies and flour, 
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August Maag Co. Baltimore, “Steel 
Shod” pans; Philadelphia Malt Extract 
Co., Malt Syrup; Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, “Badex,” a Maltose Sugar; 
Eflorose Sugar Co. Cincinnati, “Bay- 
kade,” a sugar economizer; Natural 
Binding Machine Co., New York, ad- 
hesive tape, and machines for working 
same; the White Co., Cleveland, photo- 
graphs of motor trucks; Gottschalk Co., 
Reedsville, Pa., ovens. 

The Waterproof Paper & Board Co., 
Cincinnati, and the Menasha  (Ind.) 
Printing & Carton Co. both displayed 
waxed bread wrappers of different 
styles; Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, posters and advertising matter of 
their bread and cake brands, viz., Butter- 
Nut, Butter-Krust, Pan-Dandy, Lux- 
ury, etc; J. S. Waterman & Co., New 
Orleans, bakers’ supplies; Worcester Salt 
Co., New York, samples of salt; Inter- 
national Co., Baltimore, Velvet Egg, and 
Eggrowhite; Peerless Wire s Co, 
La Fayette, Ind., racks and trays; New 
Orleans Corrugated. Box Factory, bak- 
ers’ shipping cases. 

The / Pernt Co., and also the 
Bakery uipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, spacious rest booths, in 
which were plenty of seats and literature. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

It is estimated that the attendance, 
including supply men and visitors, was in 
the region of 500. 

T. T. Frankenberg, Columbus, Ohio, 
attended and assisted greatly in getting 
up the business programme. 


had 12 representatives at the convention, 
also an exhibit. Among those present 
were William Waterman, George Demer- 
est and Frank Bologna. 


The Texas contingent comprised Hen- 
ry Stude, Charles F. Gerlach, C. H. 
Kuhlmann, Herbert J. Schott, Houston; 
F. W. Pflughaupt, Herman J. Richter, 
Edward Waltens, Louis Peters, San An- 
tonio; J. W. Leifeste, Galveston; F. M. 
Kleber, Dallas; L. A. Hill, Carl Kraut- 
ter, Marshall; George J. Yentzen, Ned- 
erland; W. T. McElween, Corsicana. 


Visiting bakers present and who were 
not members of the Association: Edward 
Strain, Battle Creek; J. R. Wood, Ob- 
long, Ill; H. W. Zinsmaster, Duluth; L. 
C. Klitteng, Isle of Laesoe, Denmark; E. 
J. Arnold, Saylesville, R. I; Win M. 
Campbell, Kansas City; Charles A. 
Paesch, J. M. Hartley, Chicago; Fred 
Hildebrand, Harry D. Tipton, Shults 
Bread Co., New York; W. E. Long, Pa- 
cific Baking Co., and R. R. Beamish, 
Davis Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles; 
C. N. Power, Pueblo; and George S. 
Ward, New York. 


George P. Reuter, of the Malt Dias- 
tase Co., New York, brought his usual 
large party from the East, including W. 
J. Morris, Bakers’ Products Co; Frank 
S. Bamford,- A. Klopfer, Bakers Week- 
ly; J. S. Holahan, Jaburg Bros; Hu 
Gottschalk of Gottschalk & Co., R - 
ville, Pa; Anthony J. Will, August Maag 
Co., Baltimore; E. Parsons, Thompson 
Machine Co; J. Edwin Hopkins, The 
McCormick Co., Inc., New York; Joseph 


M. Bell, secretary American Association 
of the Baking Industry, and Mrs. Bell; 
Charles Bobst, National Binding Ma- 
chine Co., and Joe Lowe, Joe Lowe Co, 
New York; E. J. Arnold, Lonsdale Bak- 
ing Co., Saylesville, R. I; I. J. White, 
Petersen Oven Co. 
A. S. Purves. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 22.—Condi- 
tions in the baking business here are in 
good shape at present. Bakers say de- 
mand for their product is heavy. The 
95 per cent flour furnished by mills in 
this section is making such good bread 
that very little short patent has to be 
used. 

Practically all bakers were fully cov- 
ered, before the recent big advances, at 
$9.50@10, bulk, Missouri River, so that 
the $13 flour did not worry them any. 
Mills in this section are still busy filling 
old orders, and only an occasional new 
car is being sold. 

Extensive advertising is being carried 
on here by the wholesale bakers, and 
some extra fine bill-board, street car and 
newspaper advertising is being done. 
The wholesale bakers are shipping bread 
from 100 to 200 miles. This shipping 
business does not seem to cut into the 
country town baker, but the high-grade 
bread being shipped is going into the 
homes of people who have been doing 
their own baking. 

The May 1 contract with the union bak- 
ers was the cause of several meetings be- 
tween the bakers’ committees and the 
employers, but the matter was settled 
without any strike, by allowing the bak- 
ers $2 per week increase, and an under- 
standing with the employers that they 
would eliminate nightwork as much as 
possible. 

Prices on ingredients other than flour 
entering into the loaf continue very high. 
The Food Administration recently al- 
lowed a $2.50 per 100-lb increase in the 
price of cooking oil and compound. The 
price of sugar no doubt will stay where 
it is until the first of next year, or until 
the domestic beet crop is assured. Pure 
lard is almost prohibitive, selling around 
35c per lb in job lots. All Kinds of 
fruits, extracts and other ingredients en- 
tering into the manufacture of fancy 
bakery goods and pies also are much 
higher. 

NOTES 

The Fleischmann Co. advertising de- 
partment announces that it will spend 
about $400,000 during the year beginning 
July 1, 1919, in advertising the food value 
of bread, and the reasons why it should 
be eaten. The United States has the 
lowest bread consumption per capita of 
any country in the world, and it is the 
aim of the Fleischmann Co. to increase 
the consumption of bakers’ bread. 


The Nafziger Baking Co. has taken 
over the plant and business of the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Bakery Co. John Hasten, 
president of that company, will remain 
with the Nafziger interests in charge of 
sales. This is the fifth plant now be- 
longing to Mr. Nafziger, and gives him 
a chain of bakeries with which he can 
cover the state of Missouri very thor- 
oughly, and parts of surrounding states. 

Win M. Campbell recently purchased 
the bakery and business of the Buhrer 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
has incorporated the Oklahoma Bread 
Co. Needless to say, this concern will 
expand rapidly and be one of the lead- 
ing bakeries of Oklahoma in the near 
future. The Campbell System, which op- 
erates a large chain of bakeries in this 
territory, has recently taken over for 
operation the Jay Burns Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and the Walker Bread Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ons B. Dursr. 





California Bread Investigation 

The California legislature some time 
ago Y ggmue a committee to investi- 
gate the cause of the advance in the 
price of bread and other commodities. 
This committee recently brought in its 
report, and the part referring to bread 
is as follows: 

“The price of bread to the consumer 
before the war was at the rate of 5c for 
a 1-lb loaf. It is now 10c in the greater 
part of California. The cost of ingre- 
dients and labor has increased in prac- 
tically the same proportion, and has not 
yet perceptibly decreased.” 
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THE CHICAGO BAKERS’ STRIKE 





George S. Ward, President American Assaciation of the Baking Industry, 
in Message to American Master Bakers Tells How the Strike 
Affects Them and How They Can Help to Break It 


“The Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union of America se- 
lected the cities of Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, where their strength is greatest, 
as the places in which to try out this year 
their revolutionary programme for elim- 
ination of nightwork in bakeries; and on 
April 26, in the face of full wage con- 
cessions by employers in order to avoid 
revolutionary upheavals during the 
riod of reconstruction, the Chicago 
unions struck for idle plants between the 
hours of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., and for a 
working day of less than eight hours. 
Other demands were included, but these 
are the most important. 

“Bakery owners and managers need 
not be told what a concession to these 
demands would mean, but may not fully 
realize that the Chicago fight represents 
a national issue, and that the present de- 
mand, tried out in Chicago, is yO d 
an opening wedge with which to ulti- 
mately split the day into two equal parts, 
with the intention of refusing to work 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

“At Cleveland they demanded this full 

rogramme at once, but the effort of the 
local labor leader to get them into a 
May day parade, and other causes, broke 
the strike, and the men are now seeking 
their old places as non-union employees. 
The fight in Chicago is still on, and. is 
being bitterly fought. 

“I have recently been in California, 
where the unions practically run_ the 
shops to suit themselves, and where the 
bakeries are closed from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
To meet this condition, California own- 
ers are spending in the aggregate hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars enlarging 
their plants. . 

“The California wagon drivers are 
unionized, and will not take their wagons 
on the street until 8 o’clock a.m. Bread 
which is taken out of the ovens in the 
last hour of the working day is 14 hours 
old before it leaves the bakery, so that 
the effort under the new conditions im- 
posed by the unions is to turn out their 
whole product in the late hours of the 
afternoon, requiring great expansion of 
the plants. 

“Chicago shops have likewise been al- 
most completely under the control of 
the unions for 15 years. Chicago bakers 
got the habit of signing each new annual 
demand for higher wages, shorter hours 
and increasing recognition of the unions. 
The unions have been fully conscious of 
their own growing strength, and have 
steadily increased their annual demands, 
not hesitating to break their contracts 
by demanding increases of wages dur- 
ing the life of the contract, which have 
at times been granted. 

“The willingness of Chicago bakers to 
be imposed upon has emboldened the 
unions to select Chicago as the battle- 
field on which to fight for recognition of 
their latest and most radical demand, 
viz., the elimination of nightwork; but, 
fortunately for the industry at large all 
over the country, the Chicago bakers 
have determined to stand together to 
prevent it. With few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, all the employing bakers of 
Chicago, 3,000 in number, large and 
small, wholesale and retail, are joined on 
this issue, and in the opinion of our ex- 
ecutive committee are entitled to the ut- 
most support of their brother bakers 
everywhere. This association has pledged 
its resources without limit to the cause 
of the public and the bakery employer 
to defeat the strikers. 

“But the fight may be a long and bit- 
ter one, unless we can throw into it, on 
the employers’ side, the moral as well 
as financial strength necessary to over- 
come the confidence in themselves and 
the financial resources which the unions 
have been storing up for years out of our 
own fatuous practice of granting their 
demands and buying their labels at ex- 
orbitant prices. It may neces- 
sary for employing bakers outside of 

to render practical assistance to 
the employers, if the demands 
of the s are to be successfully re- 


sisted. We want our members and other 
bakers to give this matter their serious 


thought and be prepared, in the event of 
a sudden call, to render substantial aid 


.to the Chicago bakers. 
“If you are in a position to send any: 


men—one or a dozen—to work temporar- 
ily in the Chicago shops, let us hear from 
you at once on the inclosed form. We 
will not call for them unless the situa- 
tion becomes desperate, but if we do call 
we shall want immediate action. What 
will be particularly needed, in case the 
wagon drivers return to work, is oven- 
men, and all-round bakers to direct the 
inexperienced help, so that a sufficient 
amount of bread may be produced to 
supply the routes. 

“We ask the employing bakers of the 
country, first, to recognize the issue as 
national in character, presaging the most 
radical and unreasonable future de- 
mands of the unions, with little likeli- 
hood of a successful stand against them, 
if the employers are forced to concede 
the 1919 demands in Chicago; and sec- 
ond, that employing bakers everywhere, 
but particularly in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky, and 
other states not too far removed from 
Chicago, shall prepare to take an active 
part in the Chicago fight against Bolshe- 
vism in the bakers’ unions, by supporting 
the Chicago employers in the practical 
way herein suggested, even at a personal 
sacrifice to themselves. 

“This Chicago strike may prove the 
test of our organization spirit. Personal 
sacrifice is almost always involved in any 
service to a cause. We.have little doubt 
of your generous response to this ap- 
peal, if you can be made to realize, as 
we do, what it would mean to all of us, 
everywhere, to let the unions prevail in 
this year’s misguided and impractical 
demand. For the first time in history, 
perhaps, bakery employers are support- 
ing each other in dealing with a strike. 

“We believe the moral effect of the 
practical help we have suggested, on 
the part of a large number of employers 
outside of Chicago, will be to convince 
the strikers of the hopelessness of trying 
to impose a daytime baking schedule 
upon the public and the bakeries. They 
have heretofore relied .wholly upon the 
non-organization of the wre and 
it is doubtful if they would have at- 
tempted their “revolution” (as _ they 
themselves call it), had they known in 
advance of the plans perfected in Chi- 
cago to meet them. 

“This is the spirit which we must cul- 
tivate if we expect to bargain collective- 
ly and successfully with our employees’ 
unions and maintain our proper. dignity 
as employers and business men. It will 
also help us to deal fairly with the men 
when they have not got their hands at 
our throats, and when there is a quiet 
atmosphere in which to work out our 
mutual problems. Just now, however, 
we must try to prevent them from de- 
stroying our business.” 





Bakery Labor in Toronto 

Toronto, On'r., May 24.—Now that the 
question of hours and rates of wages 
in Toronto bakeshops is settled by peace- 
able agreement, and the public has had 
its proper share of the attendant in- 
crease in the cost of bread passed over 
to it in the form of an increase in price, 
interest in such questions has subsided 
for the time being. 

It may be worth while here to repeat 
the information as to these rates of 
wages and hours which was published in 
a recent issue. The advance in wages 
agrecd upon amounted to $3@5 per week, 
making the current rate for oven and 
dough men $28 per week, table men $25, 
helpers $22 for daywork and $23 for 
nightwork. The hours of work agreed 
upon are 50 per week. Some 600 work- 
ing bakers got the benefit of these im- 
proved conditions. 

In a general way it may be said 
that the conditions of work and rates 
of pay ruling in Toronto are general 
throu t Ontario, with modifications 
to suit local conditions at other points. 
Where the wages are at present out of 


proportion there is labor unrest, and in 
some places this has led to threats of 
strikes. Since Toronto employers were 
perfectly willing to concede the. foregoing 
wages and conditions, and did so with- 
out friction, ge elsewhere, who 
are not so well used, maintain that they 
are thus placed at a disadvantage. No 
doubt a little agitation and discussion of 
these matters will lead to the necessary 
adjustments. 

The only danger that may be said to 
threaten the peace of the baking indus- 
try in this — of the world is the pos- 
sibility of developments similar to those 
that have befallen Winnipeg. The bak- 
ers there went on strike last week in a 
quarrel that was not their own, and for 
a cause which many of them must feel is 
open to question. The strike is a sympa- 
thetic one, and at the present moment 
involves all but one of the labor unions 
in Winnipeg. ‘The original dispute con- 
cerned the metal workers, a comparative- 
ly small body of men, but, at the call of 
the trades and labor council, a general 
strike of all the unions was declared. 

As Toronto is now undergoing the 
same sort of a fight in its metal trades, 
the men concerned are endeavoring to 
enlist the support of all the unions in 
the city. and are asking that this shall 
take the Winnipeg form. In such-a case 
the bakers may participate. Otherwise, 
the trade here is sure of a year of peace. 

A. H. Batey. 





Trans-Mississippi Convention Plans 

Final preparations have been complet- 
ed for the annual convention of the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in St. Louis June 3-5, 
with headquarters at the Planters’ Hotel. 
The convention will be opened by an ad- 
dress by F. H. Hohengarten, president, 
and representatives of both the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
and the Retail Merchant Bakers of 
America will attend. 

A very elaborate and entertaining pro- 
gramme has been outlined, and this con- 
vention is expected to be the greatest 
ever held in the Mississippi Valley as to 
attendance and the excellency of the busi- 
ness transacted. 

Privilege books will be issued upon 
registration, but the registration of a 
member of a firm or individual having 
several representatives in attendance will 
only require one registration fee in order 
to secure the entertainment privileges. 





New England Bakery Co. 


The modern plant of the New England 
Bakery Co., located at Somerville, Mass., 
is completed and in operation. In se- 
lecting the site for the new factory the 
officers had two objects in view, to be 
within easy access of Boston, and to get 
sufficient ground for future expansion, 
with a railroad siding direct to the build- 
ing. 

The. siding extends along the rear of 
the building and provides an easy means 
of getting in coal and flour. The ovens 
are basement fired, and there is only one 
handling of the coal from the cars to the 
firing boxes. The flour is unloaded from 
the cars into the basement by means of 
chutes at each end of the building. Other 
raw materials are handled by a freight 
elevator. 

In addition to manufacturing bread 
the firm turns out large quantities of 
small goods, the plant being so laid out 
that each department is entirely inde- 
pendent of the other, and there is no con- 
fusion in the handling of the various 
products. 

The flour storage, and sifting and 
blending outfits, are in the basement, the 
work-up rooms and ovens for the bread, 
cake and pie departments, and the gen- 
eral shipping-room and truckroom, on the 
ground floor, the mixing and dough 
room for the bread department, the 
cruller department, the preparing room 
for the pie fillers and the general stor- 
age and stockrooms on the second. 

The building is mill constructed and a 
typical factory type, without any orna- 
mentation. It is 90x185, built in the mid- 
dle of a plat 100x350, and laid out so 
that it may be added to at both ends. 
Although erected at a time when it was 
difficult to procure material, it was com- 
pleted three months after the ground 
was broken. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 22.—Bakers in 


this. vicinity, with few exceptions, have 
enough old wheat flour booked to last 
them until the new crop begins to move, 
but some were in the market during the 
past month for odd lots at material price 
concessions. In the past week or two 
pressure to sell both hard and soft wheat 
flour was manifest, and with little or no 
domestic trade, millers showed a dispo- 
sition to discount prices to effect po 
but trading was quiet. 

Nominal quotations on hard wheat flour 
are now $10.90@11.50 for patent and 
$10.50@10.75 for 100 per cent; soft wheat 
patent is quoted at $10.70@11.50, and 
100 per cent at $10.30@10.60. This is a 
reduction of about 20@30c from last 
month’s quotations. 

The demand for bakers’ bread con- 
tinued good, and the consumption during 
the past month compared very favorably 
with the same period last year, when 
nearly all housewives relied upon the bak- 
er for their requirements, due to the sub- 
stitute ruling. The present excellent 
quality of bakers’ bread is no doubt the 
cause. 

The demand was principally for white 
bread, but there was also a fair inquiry 
for rye. Fancy goods of all kinds were 
in good demand. While prices on the 
16-oz loaf range from 5 to lic, the popu- 
lar figure continues to be 10c. 


NAFZIGER CO. ACQUIRES ANOTHER BAKERY 


Owing to the rapid increase of whole- 
sale business, the Nafziger Baking Co. of 
St. Louis has closed its retail depart- 
ment, in order to secure more floor space. 
Extensive alterations throughout the 
plant have been made, and some of the 
most up-to-date machinery equipment 
added, The company recently purchased 
a number of electric trucks, and intends 
eventually to replace all horse-drawn ve- 
hicles with electric ones. 

The Nafziger company has recently ac- 
quired the plant of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Baking Co., and now operates five bak- 
eries, located at Kansas City, Sedalia, 
Springfield, St. Louis, and Burlington, 
Towa, 

NOTES 

Local operative bakers have decided to 
abide by their present contract, which ex- 
pires April 20, 1920, and not insist upon 
the abolition of nightwork. East St. 
Louis bakers, however, have signed a new 
contract, calling for all daywork. 

J. H. Vortmeier, a St. Louis baker, has 
disposed of his interest in the Vortmeier 
bakery to Joseph Lockinger, and will ¥e- 
tire from business. 

Sergeant John H. Simons, son of John 
Simons, Sr., a St. Louis baker, has re- 
turned to St. Louis, having received an 
honorable discharge from the army. 

The American Bakery Co. was award- 
ed an honor flag from the Victory Loan 
organization, having subscribed for $25,- 
000 during the campaign. 

The Red Star bakery has been opened 
at 5615 Easton Avenue by Samuel Cohen, 
a new member of the St. Louis baking 
trade. 

Perer Derren. 





New Jersey Bakers Reorganize 

A meeting of the Hudson County bak- 
ers was held April 23 for the purpose of 
reorganizing the United Master Bakers 
of Hudson County. G. Brown acted as 
temporary chairman and _ William 
Schrumpf, Jr., as secretary. 

Hudson County bakers have realized 
for some time that something had to be 
done to bring about closer co-operation 
among themselves along lines of associa- 
tion work. William Cordes, of the Cordes 
Mfg. Co., suggested the title the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, Hudson 
County Division, for the reorganized 
body, which was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: P. H. Phif- 
er, Bayonne, president; John Adrain, 
Jersey City, vice-president; William 
Schrumpf, Jr., West Hoboken, record- 
ing secretary; John W. Noehl, Bayonne, 
financial secretary; William Rudolph, 
Hoboken, treasurer; William F. Otto, 
Jersey City, sergeant-at-arms. Trus- 


“tees: Otto Kraft, M. Conard and G. 


Brown. 

A committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Phifer to work out a constitution 
and by-laws, and present the same at the 
next meeting, to Me held at the call of 
the chair. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., May 23.—The east- 
ern bakery situation at present is one 
where bakers as flour buyers are, owing 
to their plentiful stocks, out of the mar- 
ket for any long lines. Heavy purchases 
during the past two months have 
given them sufficient stocks, either 
on hand or to arrive, to carry them near- 
ly down to the new crop, certainly until 
July 1. These purchases, however, hav- 
ing been made at 50@60c bbl above pres- 
ent prices, make some scattering sales 
possible, by reason of which these higher 
costs can be averaged down somewhat. 

Bakers have at no time been large buy- 
ers of clears, and these, now that the 
Grain Corporation is out of the market, 
are hard to move. 

The prices at which flour is being of- 
fered to the baking trade today range 
$11.75@12.50, jute, for Kansas and 
springs, with rye $8.75@9.25, jute. For 
30-day shipment, rye flour can be bought 
as low as $8.25@8.40. 

The matter uppermost in the minds of 
bakers is the labor question because, with 
the attempt of the Grain Corporation to 
bring about a lower level of flour prices, 
the public is being led to expect lower 
bread prices, but with labor a great deal 
larger proportion of the production cost 
than flour, it has a much more impor- 
tant bearing. 

The large wholesale bakers are as a 
rule selling the 16-0z loaf at 8c un- 
wrapped and 81/,c wrapped. 

On May 19 the Bakers’ Union of 
Brooklyn presented new demands which 
entail not only a substantial increase in 
pay but a readjustment of working hours 
so that the delivery of fresh bread and 
rolls at the homes in time for breakfast 
will be practically impossible. The terms 
of this proposed change follow, but no 
decision has been reached by boss bakers: 


BROOKLYN BAKERS’ DEMANDS 

1. The undersigned employing baker 
in his bakery or bakeries hereby agrees 
to employ only members in good stand- 
ing of the Journeymen Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ International Union No. 3, 
and to engage all workers through the, 
employing office of said union. 

2. No employee is to board or lodge 
with his employer. 

3. The employees work only six days 
per week and eight hours per day, a 
half hour being allowed for lunch time, 
which is not included in the eight hours. 
Should there be less than eight hours’ 
work on any day, said day shall be paid 
in full, and this time cannot be made 
up on the next or any other day of the 
week. After July 1, 1919, no work can 
be performed between the hours of 9 
p.m. and 5 a.m. 

4. The minimum wages for bread and 
cake bakers shall be: foremen, $39 per 
week; oven workers and mixers, $36; 
bench workers, $33. (a) Overtime shall 
be paid as follows: foremen, mixers and 
oven workers $1, and bench workers 90c, 
per hour. No more than three hours over- 
time shall be permitted per week. (b) 
Wages for substitutes (jobbers) shall 
be: foreman, mixers and oven workers 
$6.50 per day; bench workers, $6. (c) 
If wages paid at present are higher than 
above provided for, same shall not be 
reduced, 

5 (a) Apprentices or helpers over 
the age of 16 years must be members of 
the union. They shall not board or lodge 
with the employer. Only one apprentice 
shall be allowed for each shop. (b) An 
apprentice will be regarded as such for 
two years, and at the expiration of that 
time shall receive the wages of a bench 
worker. 

6. Saturday is to be regarded as the 
last day of the week, and the wages are 
to be paid on that day. 

7. No baker shall deliver bread or 
other goods, nor shall he be required to 
transport raw material or other products 
from the street to the bakeshop. 

8. Setting sponge or sour dough on 
Saturday or Sunday must be compensated 
with $1 per hour. 

9. On the following legal holidays no 
work shall be performed: Independence 
Day (Fourth of July), Labor Day,, 
Christmas and New Year’s Days. May 
1 is regarded as a holiday, and no work 
can be performed on that day. 

10. e local union agrees at all times 
to furnish competent workmen, and to 
accept any complaints submitted, the 
same to be examined by a committee. 








11, For the use of the union label on 
printed bread wrappers no charge is to 
be made, but the employees wrapping 
bread must be members of the local union. 

12. The label of the Journeymen 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International 
Union is to be affixed on all bread baked. 
For the use of this label the employer is 
charged for plain labels 10c per 1,000 and 
for combination labels 12c per 1,000. The 
labels are the my | of the union, and 
a workman selected by the union shall 
take charge over the use of same. 

13. The official representative of the 
union shall be allowed to visit the shop 
during work hours. 

14. Each worker shall be provided with 
a locker for the keeping of his clothing. 

15. A copy of this agreement shall 
be posted in the workshop. 

This agreement shall be in force from 
the date signed. W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Marshalltown Gets Another Bakery 

Strand Bros. & Co., well-known bakers 
of Monmouth, IIl., have recently bought 
a two-story brick building at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, and will open a bakery there 
in about 60 days. The building is 40x98, 
and is being equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. The company also bought ad- 
ditional ground adjoining the building 
for future development. Strand Bros. 
& Co. will continue their plant at Mon- 
mouth. Frank Conley and Earl Hansen 
will have charge of the bakery at Mar- 
shalltown. It will do a wholesale and 
retail business. 





Baking Class at Dunwoody 

The classes in the baking department 
of the Dunwoody Institute, at Minneap- 
olis, are the largest ever enrolled. The 
students come from almost every sec- 
tion of the United States, with a_ few 
from Canada. The names of the stu- 
dents appearing in the photograph on 
this page are as follows: 

Top row, reading from left to right: 
C. J. Regan, Regan Bros., Minneapolis; 
G. W. McLeod, F. B. Washburn & Co., 
Brockton, Mass; J. A. Hutchinson, Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C; G. J. 
Ekstad, Jung’s Bakery, Waseca, Minn; 
W. Erickson, Isanti, Minn; A. S. Gray, 
Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
F. A. Akins, Minneapolis; D. A. Mc- 
Tavish, Nasmiths, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Second row, reading from left to right: 
John C. Summers, head of the Baking 
Department, Dunwoody Institute; J. L. 
Pentz, Connecticut Pie Co., Memphis, 
Tenn; W. J. Peters, Peters Baking Co., 
Gloversville, N. Y; J. J. Arnold, Lons- 
dale Baking Co., Pawtucket, R. I; F. 
M. Greenlee, Greenlee Modern Bakery, 
Ness City, Kansas; J. H. Ditz, Hunt- 
ley, Mont; Paul C. Ewert, assistant in 
Baking Department, Dunwoody _Insti- 
tute. 

Bottom row, reading from left to 
right: George H. Schmidt, assistant in 
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Baking Department, Dunwoody Insti- 
tute; E. C. Rice, City Baking Co., Balti- 
more; H. W. Osswald, City Baking Co., 
Wausau, Wis; M. G. Ludwig, Minneap- 
olis; G. P. Janicke, Sanitary Bread Co., 
Minneapolis; F. A. Eibner, Eibner Bak- 
ery, New Ulm, Minn. 

The facilities of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute are being improved right along, and 
other plans are under consideration to 
make this the most important technical 
school for bakers in the United States. 

New Shop at Rochester 

P. R. Thatcher is operating two shops 
in Rochester, Minn. His pastry shop 
and retail store is located at 21 South 
Broadway, and his bread factory, which 
was completed a little over a month ago, 
is at 409 North Broadway. 

The bread bakery has a capacity of 
1,200 loaves per hour. The shop has a 
floor space 40x100, and is equipped with 
a Read dough mixer, sifter, and auto- 
matic proofer, a Union rounder, a 
Duchess divider, a Peerless molder, and 
a Helm oven. 








Northwestern Bakery Notes 

R. E. Zink, of Stuart, has bought the 
“Beenery” bakery, Atlantic, Iowa. 

The Louis Nartz bakery at Sioux City, 
Iowa, is enlarging its building and in- 
stalling a Petersen oven. 

T. C. Barton is moving from Forest 
City to Spencer, Iowa, and will open a 
modern shop at the latter place. 

Nels Peterson, for 20 years in the 

baking business at Albia, Iowa, has sold 
out to P. H. Peterson and William Stod- 
vill. 
. Erickson’s Sanitary Baking Co., at 
Yankton, S. D., has adopted as its mot- 
to “The Cleanest Bakery in America.” 
The equipment is entirely automatic. 

Wilson & Kelly, the old-established 
bakers at Mason City, Iowa, have bought 
out the plant and business of the Mason 
City Bakery, operated by Willson & 
Wilson. 

J. Reed Lane, of Davenport, Iowa, has 
accepted the management and _ responsi- 
bility for the organization and installa- 
tion of 200 Federal System bakeries in 
New York City. 

In all probability the question of a 
standard weight for bread will be taken 
up by the city council of Minneapolis be- 
fore long. The council is ascertaining 
the sentiment of-the public on this point. 

The Sioux City (Iowa) Bakery is erect- 
ing a building, adjoining its present plant, 
and will expend about $50,000 in improve- 
ments ‘now under way. All new equip- 
ment will be installed, including a Peter- 
sen oven. 

T. M. Grout has resigned his position 
as superintendent for the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., at Duluth, and on June 1 will 
connect himself with the Bakers’ Co- 
operative Service Association, at Chicago. 
Mr. Grout will be succeeded, as superin- 
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tendent, by Alexander Gray, a recent 
student at the Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Power City bakery, at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., occupies a building 44x70, two 
stories and basement. The building is 
a sightly one, of brick and stone eon- 
struetion. Equipment is installed to turn 
out about 10,000 loaves daily. 

On May 1, many of the bakers em- 
ployed in St. Paul and Minneapolis shops 
put in a claim to their employers for 
recognition of their union and an advance 
in wages. The master bakers refused to 
sign the union’s agreement, but it is un- 
derstood that most of them paid their 
employees an advance in wages averaging 
about $5 per week. 

The name of the Pappas bakery, at 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been changed to 
the Hawkeye bakery. The company 
opened its new wholesale bread factory 
early this month. The bakery is housed 
in a very complete building, and is 
equipped with modern machinery. It 
represents an investment of approximate- 
ly $50,000. 

The Liberty bakery, at Sioux City, of 
which Elmer Dougherty is manager, is 
putting in a Petersen oven. It has ac- 
quired the store adjoining its shop, and 
is removing the partition between. This 
will give it floor space of 40x90 feet. An 
up-to-date front is being installed, for 
an attractive display window. In addi- 
tion, a flour sifting and blending outfit, 
and a dough mixer are being installed. 





Minneapolis Bakery Tangle 

About a month ago the Flour State 
Baking Co., of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
took out a permit for the foundation of 
a bakery building to cost upwards of 
$100,000. The residents in the vicinity 
where the bakery was to be built pro- 
tested against the issuance of this permit, 
and it was afterwards revoked. 

The baking company took the case to 
the district court, and the court decided 
in favor of the company. Residents, 
however, were given 20 days in which to 
ask for an injunction. This time has now 
about expired. It is understood that pe- 
titions have been circulated in the neigh- 
borhood and pretty generally signed, in 
an attempt to keep the bakery from be-- 
ing built in a so-called residential dis- 
trict. 

The company had already started ex- 
cavation work when its permit was re- 
voked. 





Another Big Bakery for St. Paul 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, 
of which Harry W. Zinsmaster is the 
practical head, has announced its inten- 
tion of building a $200,000 baking plant 
in St. Paul. A site has been secured near 
the State Capitol and contracts for con- 
struction and equipment will be awarded 
shortly. The plans for the building have 
already been prepared. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITIAN 


Lonpon, Enc., May 1.—There is one 
large firm of bakers and confectioners, 
Lyons & Co., with headquarters in Lon- 
don, which, during the war, made more 
use of female labor than other firms in 
the trade. As very many of the women 
were wives of soldbare on active service, 
they had some difficulty in procuring 
proper care for their children while they 
were at work. This occasioned irregular 
attendance, and, to the women, constant 
worry. Their mood was one of impa- 
tience during working hours. 

The novel expedient was adopted by 
the firm of establishing a créche or day 
nursery for the children of mothers in 
their employ, under the care of trained 
nurses. An infants’ school, for those 
children able to appreciate such a lux- 
ury, was part of the establishment. The 
plan was entirely successful, and much 
appreciated by the mothers. 

The firm, severely commercial in all 
it undertakes, evidently found the 
scheme economical, and is likely to make 
it permanent. Its female staff is always 
large. The créche is being made promi- 
nent as a good advertisement, and de- 
scriptive visits by more or less notable 
people appear frequently in the press. 


PUBLIC OR CONTRACTOR 


A war exists here between those who 
think that public work, or indeed any 
sort of work, is best done by individual 
agency and private capital, and those 
who think it would be done better by 
municipalities or by the state. During 
the war the control by government of all 
foodstuffs afforded the socialists and in- 
terested persons their opportunity. 

Ostensibly to supply. poor people with 
food at near cost price, the local coun- 
cils in many centers were induced to 
spend large sums of money to equip pub- 
lic kitchens for the sale of cooked food. 
The majority of these kitchens have had 
to be closed, after considerable losses. 
In the meantime, vested interests had 
been created in the form of comfortable 
jobs for directors and officials. 

During the armistice these officials 
have adopted every expedient they could 
think of, to keep going some sort of 
public work of this kind. For a little 
time the stunt was national bakeries, 
but that did not materialize. The latest 
scheme is to take over the catering in the 
public parks and gardens, work that 
hitherto has been done by _— con- 
tractors. The excuse offered is that the 
public may have a better food service. 

The public is beginning to see through 
these excuses, and it will not be long be- 
fore there is a clean sweep of the com- 
fortable corners which government trad- 
ing has provided for so many. One 
national restaurant in London has been 
a success, and this is made the stalking- 
horse for other schemes. 


UNSOPHISTICATED 


For the last three years or so, there 
has been compulsory trade combination 
among the millers, to the extent at least 
that they did not care to, even if they 
dared, compete with each other for the 
bakers’ trade. The reconstruction policy 
to be adopted when freedom from gov- 
ernment control is restored is now occu- 
pying attention. 

The rumor has come to the baking 
trade that none of the millers will revert 
to the practice of making high patents, 
that a straight-run flour of good quality 
will alone be sold. If this policy is ad- 
hered to, the public probably will not 

rumble. The color of the bread now 
being made is entirely satisfactory. From 
a technical point of view, bakers are not 
likely to grumble, either, but the plan 
will rob them of a potential opportunity 
of securing bargains from time to time. 

The pre-war system of extracting seV- 
eral grades of flour from the same grist 
often caused individual millers a good 
deal of concern in marketing. If prices 
happened to be low, bakers would buy the 
higher grades; then millers would fre- 
quently have their warehouses congested 
with the lower grades. This state of 

erally occasioned a “cut” in 
the price of the latter. 

One or two of the larger bakery firms 
made a practice of buying up stocks ac- 
cumulated in this way, at perhaps 33c 
bbl less than current market rates. On 
the other hand, a run of high prices tend- 


ed to an accumulation of the top grades. 

Many of the smaller bakers, innocent 
as they might appear, were constantly 
on the watch to secure bargains from 
travellers when their firms Sra gar to 
have accumulations of this kind. Com- 
petition under the suggested new rule is 
not started yet, and time alone will de- 
cide whether the practice bears out the 
promise. 

GOOD FRIDAY REVIVAL 


In = of the high price of currants 
and other materials, there was a whole- 
hearted revival of hot cross-bun making. 
Workmen, as casuals, obtained 60c an 
hour for this special work; 24c was good 
money in 1914, This high price for labor 
caused many to refrain from making 
buns at all. The common one-cent bun 
disappeared, but its two-cent successor, 
about the same size, was in full demand. 

The curious variations in character and 
appearance of buns still persist. In 
Scotland the cross is made with two 
strips of paste on top of the bun. In 
England the practice is to “dock” a 
cross when the bun is half proved. In 
the Midlands the public will not tolerate 
spice in the buns. In other districts, 
spice essence is used which does not dis- 
color the product. In-some parts of the 
south of England, particularly in Kent, 
dry spice is used in sufficient quantity to 
make the buns as dark as gingerbread. 
So each district has its custom, of which 
its bakers are more or less proud, 


YEAST-MAKING PROCESSES 


The problem of yeast supply for bak- 
ers was examined very carefully in 1918 
by a committee of the Royal Society. 
The investigations showed that, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the total yeast out- 
put is, roughly, 35,000 tons per annum. 
The quantity was much increased during 
the war, to meet the reduction in im- 
ports. Although ‘there are bakers who 
use only half a pound to each barrel of 
flour, the average consumption works 
out at nearly two pounds. 

The system of yeast manufacture is 
not the same in all distilleries. In some 
the “Vienna process” is maintained, in 
which the yeast rises to the top of the 
fermenting wort, and is skimmed and 
washed. In the other, called the “air 
process,” the liquor to be fermented is 
cleared, and is impregnated with air all 
the time the fermentation is proceeding? 
The yeast in this case grows throughout 
the liquor, and is afterwards separated 
by filtration. 

It is interesting to note that the air 
process gives a yield of yeast more than 
50 per cent higher than the Vienna proc- 
ess. Thus, from 100 lbs of grain the 
yeast return by the air process is 19 lbs, 
with 3.5 gallons of “proof spirit.” From 
the same quantity of grain, the Vienna 
process yields only 12 Ibs, but 5 gallons 
“proof spirit.” In most distilleries of 
the older type a modified air system has 
been adopted to increase yeast yield. Of 
grain used, 40 per cent is malt, 30 per 
cent corn, and 30 per cent rye. The pro- 
portions vary according to the kind of 
spirit required. A larger percentage of 
rye is used in Holland. British yeast is 
now very satisfactory. It is pure, and 
contains no starch. 


YEAST SUPPLIES 


We have just emerged from a scare 
regarding a possible strike of transport 
workers, railway men, and miners. While 
the trouble seemed imminent, the gov- 
ernment departments concerned, as well 
as the local food control committees, 
were busy devising schemes for the dis- 
tribution of food materials under strike 
conditions. Some concern was felt, and 
exhaustive inquiries made. 

Outsiders, as usual, offered sugges- 
tions that English bakers should make 
barm, as the bakers in Scotland do; 
others thought the bakers should have no 
difficulty in reverting to the practice of 
their forefathers, by using brewers’ 
yeast. This yeast, as now produced, is 
useless for baker’s purposes. Several 
schemes proposed during the war for 
strengthening it sufficiently to ferment 
dough were not at all successful. 

kind of wort used to make clear, 
sparkling ale contains much sugar, and 
yeast grown in it. seems incapable of 
afterwards adapting itself to conditions 


as revail in dough. The objection- 

able taste of hops in brewers’ 

yeast offers, however, no serious dif- 

ficulty to its use by bakers. It can be 
ently removed by washing. 

English bakers have now no experience 

of barm-making, on the Scottish or any 
other method, and to take to it in an 
emergency would certainly result in much 
spoiled bread. The difficulty of supply 
of the ordinary pressed yeast is due to 
the fact that it is manufactured wholly 
in Scotland and Ireland. There are dis- 
tilleries in —— in which yeast is 
ow gone in relatively small quantities, 
ut much the greater proportion comes 
from sources stated above. A transport 
rpg would practically cut off sup- 
plies. 

The imports from Holland, which were 
about one-third of the total supplies in 
1913, and were still about one-eighth in 
1916, are not yet resumed to the normal 
extent. The arrangement contemplated, 
in the event of a strike, was the provi- 
sion of special motor-lorries for yeast 
distribution only. 

As, however, the workers would them- 

selves suffer from bread shortage, it is 
<a likely that strikers would be 
very willing to allow arrangements to be 
made without hindrance for the distri- 
bution of not only yeast but of all other 
raw materials required for bread-mak- 
ing. Such an arrangement was made 
during the Belfast strike a few months 
ago. 
At the moment, bakers complain much 
about the high prices still being charged 
for yeast. In 1914 it was regularly sold 
in small quantities at 16c per lb, while 
large buyers could get it for 12c, or less 
in the case of unbranded sorts. The 
price is now 24@32c. 

An announcement has been made of 
a reduction of 4c per lb, but this does 
not satisfy the baker. The price of 
bread is still 414c per lb, and the baker 
is assured a fair profit, but the subsidy 
required to be paid by the government 
is stated as about $250,000,000. 


BLUFFY 


Time was when the officials of the 
Operatives Bakers’ Union relied wholly 
on bargaining by districts, and with in- 
dividual employers, to secure good terms 
for their members. The power they have 
now secured, through the semi-state in- 
dustrial councils, has made them arro- 
gant, Employers have found the new 
spirit unbearable, and left the council. 

The union maintained a brave front, 
and ostentatiously had a ballot of the 
members to determine whether they 
should strike or not. The figures de- 
clared were 17 to 1 in favor of a strike. 
The labor department of the govern- 
ment, frightened at the prospect of a 
bread shortage, took its orders from the 
operatives’ union, and refused to allow 
bakers to sell new bread, as a means of 
preventing a reversion to nightwork. 
This stage reached, the operatives could 
get no further. Employers were not a 
bit frightened. The union was forced to 
return to the old channels of negotia- 
tions with the employers, if they hoped 
to make any bargain at all. 

Representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, and of the 
large and small employers of London, 
met the union men. At this meeting, 
two of the largest firms, which the union 
officials had hitherto thought completely 
in their grip, intimated their intention 
to reyert to nightwork, whenever such a 
course is necessary for proper con- 
duct of their business. They had pre- 
viously conferred with their own work- 
men, and found them quite agreeable 
to the course proposed. 

The union, ba the light of these new 
circumstances, is now willing that the 
stale bread order should be revoked, but 
maintains the threat to strike if any at- 
tempt is made to return to nightwork. 
The men will not strike, because 
are well aware they cannot do so ef- 
fectively. The union has played its game 
of bluff, and has. failed. ° 

Meanwhile the employers have agreed 
to examine carefully the working condi- 
tions, and to them as far as pos- 
sible, consistent with the necessities of 
different classes-of trades. 


BUREAUCRACY 


The government practice here, when- 
ever it = to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into complaints of any kind, has 
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nae Ss Capes, Faanene ceneie of 
inquiry, wi full power to summon wit- 
nesses. Such a committee erally re- 
ceived its instructions and its authority 
directly from the cabinet, or from Par- 
liament. 


The system is now different. The 
heads of departments seem to be auto- 
crats in their way, and exercise all the 
authority of government, apparently 
without question. A committee recently 
appoin by the head of the Labor De- 
partment, on the nightwork question, 
consists of a barrister, a chief factory 
inspector, a department official, and two 
members of Parliament, one of them a 
well-known socialist. Oné usually an- 
ticipates, from the personnel of such a 
committee, what its special bias will be. 
It this case there will probably be two 
reports, one of them a nicely balanced 
and non-committal sort. The report 
when ready will in any case add another 
interesting if not very illuminating chap- 
ter to labor literature. 

What is called the “terms of refer- 
ence,” which more or less limit the na- 
ture and scope of the report to be. sub- 
mitted, are as follows: “To inquire into 
the pers of night baking in the 
bread-making - and flour confectionery 
trade, and to report whether it is desir- 
able, in the interests of those engaged 
in the trade, and of the community, that 
the practice should be abolished or modi- 
fied.” The committee is to start its in- 
vestigations at once, 


NOT QUITE CORRECT 


For a little over a year, every manu- 
facturer of bread in the United King- 
dom has been forced to register with 
the food control department. One of the 
stipulations of the order required every 
baker to keep a correct account of all 
flour received, its source, and the purpose 
for which it had been used. Consider- 
able penalties are attached for non-com- 
pliance. 

No very reliable checks are kept on the 
returns. A summary of such returns can 
only be regarded as approximately cor- 
rect. The food ministry has now pub- 
lished such a summary, which provides 
quite new figures which could only be 
guessed at before. On that account they 
are interesting. 

In England, it seems, there are 33,315 
manufacturers of bread, in Wales, 2,746, 
and in Scotland 2,461. Ireland seems, 
for some reason, to be left out of the 
reckoning. The English bakers manu- 
factured 678,000 bbls of flour into bread, 
and 58,000 into confectionery, per week; 
Welsh bakers, 58,000 into bread, and 
4,000 into confectionery; Scottish bak- 
ers, 110,000 into bread, and 14,000 into 
confectionery. The weekly average thus 
works out at 20 bbls for each English 
baker, 31 for each Scottish, and 21 for 
each Welsh. 

According to the figures given, English 
bakers use 11% lbs of yeast per bbl of 
flour, Welsh only 22 oz, and Scottish 
hardly 7 oz. The explanation with re- 
gard to the latter is that Scottish bak- 
ers favor their own homemade barm, and 
in most districts use yeast only for pan 
bread and bun goods. The figures for 
English manufacturers evidently include 
all the very small bakers in the midlands 
and north of England, who run small 
general shops in the villages and small 
towns, and make only a few loaves each 
day to ~ iy neighbors. These are not 
recognized by the trade as bakers, but 
duly appear in government returns. 


HOW BLEACHING AFFECTS BAKING 


There is no evidence that bleaching of 
flour with nitrogen peroxide gas alters 
the food value, or, in fact, leaves any- 
thing in the flour that can be easily de- 
tected. Bleached flour gives a pink col- 
oration with certain chemical reagents, 
but so also does flour that has long been 
exposed to the atmosphere in towns. 

The baker, on its merits, does not ob- 
ject to his flour being bleached, if he is 
= sure that he is not in consequence 

arged more for it than its intrinsic 
value warrants. Apart from value, the 
baker wants to know how it affects his 
fermentation processes, and the exact 
measure of the effects. Some recent in- 
vestigations on this matter supply the 
required figures. 

quantity of flour was bleached with 
nitrogen peroxide gas, the weight of the 
latter being .02 parts in 1,000 parts of 
flour. The resultant bleach made the 
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flour white, without any apparent ap- 
proach to “dull. gray, which ts the tint 
acquired if too much gas has been used. 
The washed gluten of the bleached flour 
showed, in an intensified form, the color 
change that had taken place in the whole 
flour. It was the color of wet clay, 
while the gluten of the unbleached flour 
was a yellowish brown. 

Without suggesting why bleaching 
should accelerate fermentation, the re- 
search referred to proved that it does, 
In the first hour of fermentation in a 
flour mixture, .the acceleration, due di- 
rectly to the bleaching, was equivalent 
to 12 per cent of total effect, as meas- 
ured by the amount of gas produced. 

Of still greater importance to the bak- 
er is the fact that bleaching makes the 
flour more elastic than the normal. This 
change may be considered as identical 
with the “ripening” process which goes 
on in dough while it is fermenting with 
yeast. The significance of ripening, or 
softening, of flour gluten by bleaching 
is that the dough made with bleached 
flour should, other things being equal, be 
ready for scaling or the dividing ma- 
chine about one-tenth earlier in time 
than a dough made with the same flour 
unbleached. 

If it is not taken earlier, or if the 
yeast is not reduced, or the temperature 
lowered, there is a danger of the result- 
ant bread being crumbly. Improved col- 
or is no compensation for this particular 
defect, for, as a rule, there is no fault 
to which people object so much, except 
of course sourness, as a crumbliness 
which prevents the easy spreading of 
butter on the bread. 

The effects of bleaching noted above 
were verified very carefully, and may be 
accepted, even if they appear to con- 
flict with opinions previously published. 

JoHN KIRKLAND. 





Ogden Bakery Co., Inc. 

The Ogden (Utah) Bakery Co., Inc. 
has been organized, with $60,000 capital 
stock, by H. F. Rittman, J. A. Wright, 
F. A. Schevlin and J. H. De Vine. The 
new company is an auxiliary of the Log 
Cabin Bakery Co., of Portland, Oregon. 
A bakery costing about $100,000 is under 
construction, and a deal has been closed 
for the purchase of the Hess bakery, at 
Ogden, which will be materially en- 
larged and improved by the erection of 
a new plant. 

President Rittman, of the Log Cabin 
company, and G. A. Wishart, of Port- 
land, spent several days in Ogden early 
in the month, looking over the local sit- 
uation. 





Kentucky Bakers Plan Convention 

The executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Baking Indus- 
try met in Louisville, May 14. It was 
decided to hold the next annual conven- 
tion of the association in Hopkinsville, 
on Oct. 14-15. A.special car will take 
the Louisville delegation, leaving the 
evening of Oct. 13. A feature of the 
convention is to be an old-fashioned bar- 
becue. 

Following the meeting, the members of 
the executive committee went to Churchill 
Downs to attend the Kentucky Derby. 





Bakery Incorporations 

The O’Brien Bakery Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C; capital stock, $100,000. In- 
corporators:s W. L. O’Brien, L. A. 
O’Brien and Abe Cohn. 

Rex Sanitary: Bakers’ System, Wil- 
mington, Del; capital stock, $150,000. 

National System of Bakeries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; capital stock, $25,000. 
Incorporators: N. J. Brewer, A. B. Cur- 
tiss. L. N. McShane and C. H. Bell, Jr. 

New System Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: O. E. Harrison, H. C. Allread, 
Frank Toésey, Clifford E. Gillette and 
William H. Taylor. 

Oklahoma Bread Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla; capital stock, $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators: R. A. Walker, J. Buhrer and 
Brayton Campbell. 

Barker Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
H. E. Nash, R. C. Tarlton, S. H. Fraser, 
J. S. Allen and W. D. Kyser. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital stock. W. C. McKee is the prin- 
cipal. 


BAKERY NOTES 
The Lone Star Bakery Co., of Texas 
be thor ne is er aig | a $5,000 plant. 


bakery, Holdredge, Neb., 
is erecting a building for its own needs. 
Reese Bros. recently moved their bake- 


rtd from East San Diego to La Mesa, 
at. 


The Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, 
Cal., has increased its capital stock to 


,000, 

C. B. Van Deventer has sold his bak- 
ery at San Bernardino, Cal., to the Fault- 
less bakery, of Redlands. 

The National Biscuit Co. has added 
another unit to its Chicago plant. The 
new bakery employs about 200 people. 

The Ohio supreme court has upheld the 
Toledo ordinance, making a pound loaf 
the standard size and weight for the 
state. 

R. Derr, of the City bakery, Red Bluff, 
Cal., has installed an additional oven, 
mixer, cake machine, and a _ long-loaf 
molder. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit Co, has 
started work on a one-story brick and 
concrete addition to its plant, to cost 
$18,000. 

A 24,000-loaf bakery is to be built at 
Kenosha, Wis., for Kappus Bros. ' The 
building is to be fireproof. Three ovens 
will be installed. 

The Shults Bread Co., New York City, 
has moved its general office from 26-28 
Beaver Street, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Brooklyn. 

Charles M. Little recently resigned as 
mayor of Davenport, Iowa, to go to 
Madison, Wis., where he is to conduct a 
chain of Federal Bakeries. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Bread Co. recently 
purchased some ground adjoining its 
plant, in view of holding it for future 
enlargements of its bakery. 

Steineck’s bakery, Canton, Ohio, 
burned May 7; loss, $3,500. A number of 
improvements were being made to the 
bakery at the time of the fire. 

California has a new law, awaiting sig- 
nature by the governor, making 1 lb, 114 
Ibs, 2 lbs, or multiples thereof, standard 
weight for loaves of bread in that state. 

Miller & Son, Decatur, Ind., have dis- 
continued their retail bakery and will do 
a wholesale business exclusively. They 
recently started operations in their new 
plant. 

O. Turcotte is now proprietor of the 
Bradt cracker bakery, at -Lowell, Mass. 
Five skilled bakers are employed, and the 
factory uses about 50 bbls of flour 
weekly. 

The Nicholas Bread Co. has completed 
its bakery at Youngstown, Ohio, An 18 
x18-foot brick oven has been installed, 
which has a capacity of about 400 loaves 
of bread. 

Ward & Ward, of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
recently bought the Krug Baking Co. and 
the Dayton Grocers’ Baking Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, are making a number of improve- 
ments to each of these plants, 

An advance of 50c a day has been 
granted the members of the Bakery Wag- 
on Drivers’ Union No. 484, of San Fran- 
cisco. The new minimum wage for an 
eight-hour day is $31.75 per week. 

The F. J. Fleming Sanitary Cake & 
Pie Co. recently held a formal opening 
in its new plant at Birmingham, Ala. 
The shop is modern in every respect, and 
Mr. Fleming is making a specialty of 
quality goods. 

J. W. Hicklin, treasurer of the Hub- 
bard Portable Oven Co., Chicago, attend- 
ed the annual convention of the Arkan- 
sas Bakers’ Association held at Fort 
Smith, May 6-8. He also called on some 
of the trade in that section. 

The Beaumont Bakery Co. has been 
organized at Lake Charles, La. William 
Schnick is president and G. B. Watlins 
vice-president. A building is being con- 
structed at a cost of about $12,000. Im- 
proved machinery, representing an in- 
vestment of about $33,000, will be in- 
stalled. The bakery will have a capac- 
ity of 24,000 loaves daily. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, of which William Evans is manager, 
has moved from 76 West Monroe Street, 
to 344 West Sixty-third Street. The 
change was made necessary on account of 
the greatly increased business of the 
company. At the new location the Schulze 
Advertising Service has its own factory 
building, with a floor space of about 150 
x250 feet. The plant is equipped with 
modern : printing presses and machinery 
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turn : 
to ered amy advertising matter 


company has clients 
throughout the United States and Can- 


ada. 





The French Bros.-Bauer Co. 

The French Bros.-Bauer Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was established in 1843, to 
deal in milk, cream and dairy products. 
During the subsequent years the busi- 
ness expanded to such an extent that at 
present, in addition to the foregoing, the 
company is engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution ‘of ice cream, bakery 
goods, pastries, candies, ice cream cones, 
condensed milk, milk powder and all in- 
cidental dairy products. It has recently 
completed a four-story building, 225x127, 
at a cost of $650,000, including equip- 
ment, designed to handle dairy products 
exclusively. 

In addition, the company has a _five- 
story building devoted exclusively to the 
baking of ice cream cones,’ Also two 
bakeries, three restaurants, two bakery 
and confectionery stores, and 24 grocer- 
ies. It operates a milk flour factory at 
Morrow, Ohio. 





Potomac States ‘Bakers’ Convention 

The annual convention of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try is to be held at Wheeling, W. Va., 
June 2-4, : 

The first day will be devoted to regis- 
tration, meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, and informal reception. 

The meeting proper is to be‘called to 
order by Fred G. Stroehmann, presi- 
dent of the association, June 3, at 10 
aim. After the various annual reports 
have been read, Charles E. Meade, of 
Baltimore, will discuss the “Reconstruc- 
tion of the Baking Industry,” and his 
talk is to be followed by three-minute 
addresses by associate members. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, Md., 
will speak on “Benefits Derived from the 
Food Administration,” and Frank Em- 
mons, chemist for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, on “Practical Fermen- 
tation.” 

Louis Storck, of Wheeling, W. Va., will 
discuss cost accounting as applied to 
manufacturing and selling of bakery 
products, while F. P. Siebel, president 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology, 
of Chicago, will talk on “The Technical 
Expert—A Neglected Opportunity of the 
Baker.” 

Some of the other papers slated for 
discussion are: “Gone but not forgotten,” 
by J. H. Brennan, former executive sec- 
retary Food Administration, Wheeling, 
W. Va; “Quick Method Bread-Baking,” 
by Mr. Scheppelman, expert demonstra- 
tor for the Fleischmann Co; “Practical 
Baking and Shop Methods,” by H. F. 
Schudlich, demonstrator for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; a talk on insurance, by 
A. A. Taylor, of Taylor & Thomas, in- 
surance agents; address, “Shop Superin- 
tendency and the Production of Better 
Baked Goods,” under the auspices of the 
American Association of Bakery Super- 
intendents, by C. F. Yaeger. 

One of the features of the entertain- 
ment programme will be a boatride on 
the Ohio River. The various commit- 
tees are hard at work, and the outlook 
is for a very successful convention. 





Biscuit Sales Increasing 

The manager of a northwestern biscuit 
factory writes: “Business with us is good, 
and shows a fine increase over that of a 
year ago. There has been little change 
in prices recently, with the exception of 
a few varieties of sweet goods that re- 
quire in the manufacture a considerable 
amount of such raw materials as butter, 
eggs, chocolate, lard, etc. All of these 
items are keeping up a pretty stiff ad- 
vance, and, in my opinion, most of them 
will command a much higher price next 
winter than they did last, particularly 
butter and eggs. We are having no dif- 
ficulty in securing all necessary mate- 
rials.” : 


Bear Brothers Co. Changes Name 

The Bear Brothers Co., Chicago, which 
has been manufacturing a specialty line 
of food improvers and products, such as 
preserves and jellies, etc., for some years 
for the baking trade, has changed its 
name to the Bear-Stewart Co.; effective 
May 1. 

It will also move into more commodi- 





ous quarters at 13-15 West Austin Ave- 
nue, as the t at 108 East South 


Water Street has become enti: inade- 
7 for its rapidly ravaging Be cm 


e officers of the eae | are Charles 
Bear, president, Earl W. Stewart, vice- 
president, and G. M. Bear, secretary. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 22.—The labor sit-. 
uation in the Boston district, so far as it 
affects the baking industry, is unchanged. 
While the bakers’ unions in other cities 
have been making demands for higher 
wages, shorter hours and no nightwork, 
there has been no effort here along these 
lines, 

Only one of the big wholesale Boston 
bakers and a few of the small Jewish ones 
are unionized. In fact, there has been 
no attempt to unionize the trade as a 
whole. The law providing that certain 
sanitary conditions prevail has been met 
willingly by the master bakers, and while 
they were unable to grant the request 
made by some of the employees for short- 
er hours, conditions under which the lat- 
ter work have been materially improved 
and they are apparently satisfied. 

The master bakers are now paying 
journeymen $24@26 per week, compared 
with $16@18 a few months ago. A bill 
recently was introduced in the legisla- 
ture to stop all nightwork. It passed the 
lower house, but before it reached the 
— branch the master bakers got busy 
and it was defeated. 

At present every one is marking time, 
watching developments in the strike situa- 
tion in other cities. Should the efforts 
put forth by the bakers’ unions be suc- 
cessful elsewhere, there is little doubt 
that Boston master bakers soon will be 
forced to face similar conditions. 

Bakers have been purchasing the pre- 
war grade flours to a moderate extent. 
but have done little in the so-called 100 
per cents. The offer of the Grain Cor- 
poration to sell part of its flour held 
locally for export, at $11.50 bbl, in 140-Ib 
sacks, met with only a light demand. 
Jobbers still have some of this 100 per 
cent flour on hand and a sale was made 
this week at $11.70 bbl, in sacks, the pur- 
chaser selecting the brand desired. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Prominent Baker Murdered 


William Thie, president of the William 
Thie Baking Co., Cincinnati, was shot 
and killed by highwaymen the evening 
of May 10. Mr. Thie was returning 
home and was at his own doorstep when 
he was attacked. The motive of the 
crime was robbery, as Mr. Thie was in 
the habit of carrying considerable money 
on his person. 

Six men and one woman have been ar- 
rested and are being held by the police, 
charged with the crime. One of them is 
alleged to have confessed. 





Boston Master Bakers’ Association 

The monthly meeting of the Boston 
Master Bakers’ Co-operative Association 
was held May 1. A letter received by 
President Fred Wachenheim from the 
secretary of the New England Master 
Bakers’ Association was read, inviting 
delegates to be present at a meeting of 
that body to be held May 8 at.the City 
Club in Boston, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging to hold an all New England con- 
vention this fall. 

It was decided not to send any dele- 
gates, or take any active part in the com- 
ing convention, on account of the recent 
formation of the Massachusetts Retail 
Bakers’ Association, which the Boston 
organization is actively identified with. 





Columbus Show Case Co. Enlarges 

The Columbus (Ohio) Show Case Co., 
which manufactures an extensive line of 
show cases suitable for wholesale and 
retail bakers, is building a large addition 
to its present plant. It is a one-story 
machine-room, with about 36,000 square 
feet floor space. This addition will give 
the Columbus company one of the best- 
equipped plants in the country for man- 
ufacturing this line of supplies. The 
new building is expected to be ready in 
July, and will enable the company to 
double its output. 


(Bakery Department continued on page 840.) 
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AWAITING BARNES’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


All eyes in the milling and flour-dis- 
tributing trades are turned toward New 
York, awaiting some final announcement 
from the wheat director in regard to the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop, and on 
which business for the balance of the 
crop year, as well as on the new crop, 
must be predicated. In the absence of 
such information, and an arrangement 
protecting these trades, the period of sus- 
pended animation, now quite marked, will 
continue. 

There was no material change in the 
situation this week. Many soft wheat 
mills have practically their entire wheat 
holdings sold as flour, and only occasion- 
ally is there a mill with some free wheat. 
As the end of the crop draws near it is 
clear that new business will be confined 
to the mills having wheat not already sold 
as flour. 

No new-crop flour offers have been re- 
ported. Mills have no basis on which 
such sales can be made, and it is difficult 
to see how they can have until the basis 
on which the new crop will move shall 
be determined. They are in sympathy 
with what is construed as the desire of 
Julius H. Barnes to have the new crop 
move at the guaranteed price. 

The flour trade is showing a disposition, 
under the circumstances, and considering 
the uncertainty of the future, to guard 
against carrying over any higher-priced 
stocks into the lower-priced period fol- 
lowing harvest. 


THE WEEK'S MILLING 


The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
May 24 was 30,600, or 64 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 31,400, or 67 per 
cent, last week, 13,000, or 27 per cent, a 
year ago, 20,400, or 421 per cent, two 
years ago, and 14,500, or 30 per cent, 
three years ago. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Unsettled weather, with further rains, 
prevailed this week, with temperature 
cooler than normal. While this weather 
is not unfavorable to the growing wheat, 
yet what is now needed is warmer, sun- 
shiny weather, both to complete seeding 
of corn and the ripening of wheat. So 
far as present indications go, the new 
wheat disease, Australian “take-all,” has 
not made any alarming progress in this 
section. Wheatfields, for the most part, 
present a very healthy appearance and 
unusually thick stand. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 79,560 bbls, 
for the week ending May 24 made 54,687, 
or 71 per cent of capacity, compared with 
59,003, or 63 per cent, last week, by 12 
mills of 93,360 bbls capacity. 


NEW WAY TO SELL FLOUR 


The following letter, addressed to the 
flour trade in the Southeast, is presented 
for the edification of millers. As illustra- 
tive of the way not to sell flour, hardly 
anything could be more to the point. 

“Gentlemen: We wrote you some time 
ago, relative to handling our products on 
consignment basis and, having failed to 
hear from you, we bring the matter to 
your attention again. 


“There is nothing about this arrange- 


ment that is com licated. It is a straight 
out-and-out business proposition. We 
make the same prices to our agencies that 


we make to our other patrons, because 
we want them to sell the goods, and, nec- 
essarily, the stock would not move if our 
prices were out of line. We furnish you 
with a complete line, without any invest- 
ment. If the market declines, the loss 
is ours; if it advances, the agency can 
get the benefit of the advance, simply by 
reporting the stock sold to itself and 
mail the billing to this office at once. 

“You do not have to handle our line, 
exclusively, on this arrangement, but al- 
most invariably the agencies do, because 
we make it to their interest to do so. 
The only clerical work that is necesssary 
in keeping the records is one invoice 
made out to yourself covering your total 
weekly sales, and a stock report showing 
what stock remains on hand. We furnish 
the forms, and only a few moments’ time 
is necessary. 

“One thing we would like to bring out 
is, when ‘market conditions are favorable 
for an advance, we will be glad to book 
you your requirements ahead, at the low- 
est market price, and you don’t have to 
pay the draft in order to get possession 
of the goods, as we still consign them 
just the same. The only difference is in 
making up your billing you get the bene- 
fit of the contract price, instead of bill- 
ing them at current prices. 

“We have tried to show you some of 
the advantages this arrangement offers, 
but, if there is anything about it you 
don’t understand, we will be glad to ex- 
plain it to you further.” 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., May 24.—Buyers in 
the Southeast remained out of the flour 
market this week, except for some small 
scattering purchases. Shipments on con- 
tracts previously booked continued fairly 
active, and this enabled a continuance of 
running time by the mills that makes a 
fair showing for this season of the year. 

As the season is drawing to a close it 
is expected that buyers will continue to 
follow conservative lines until there are 
developments of an important kind with 
regard to the new crop. As supplies are 
not large, it is believed by the trade that 
fundamental conditions are such as to 
cause prices to be maintained for some 
time after new wheat begins moving. 

Prices did not change much this week, 
and still show considerable range. Mills 
that had wheat purchased at the right 
prices have given buyers considerable 
benefit as compared with current market 
values. Quotations: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $12@12.50; 100 per 
cent flour, $11.20@11.80., 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
Kansas flours, with prices maintained. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$12.25@12.75; hard winter wheat flour, 
$11.65@12.30. 

Millfeed is without new features, with 
stocks moderate. * Quotations: soft wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $41@43; middlings, $51@53. 

Excessive rainfall. featured the week in 
Tennessee, but growing wheat continues 
in excellent condition. Cutting should be- 
gin very shortly, if the weather permits. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 24 May 17 
Se eee er ar 20,500 28,700 
Went, OOS wees eseecie dé 174,000 179,000 
Corn, OS ae OR Te 251,000 290,000 
0 SS ery ee 382,000 379,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 112 cars. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 216,390 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 115,011, or 53.1 
per cent of capacity, compared with 108,- 


786 bbls and 52.3 per cent last week, 25 
per cent the same week in 1918, 64.9 in 
1917, 56.7 in 1916, 40.3 in 1915, 47.5 in 
1914, 52.1 in 1913 and 44.6 in 1912. 


DEATH OF MRS. LE BRAZ 

A cable message from Paris, France, 
this week announced the death there of 
Mme. Henriette P. Le Braz, owner of 
the Ford Flour Co., of Nashville, one 
of the largest self-rising flour manufac- 
turers of the country, and a pioneer in 
that business. Mme. Le Braz had been 
in failing health for some time. 

The building up of the $500,000 com- 
pany was like a romance. Mme. Le Braz 
took an interest with the late William 
Smith at the time the plant was sold for 
a song. Under their ownership the busi- 
ness flourished, and now has a capacity of 
1,500 bbls daily. After Mr. Smith’s death 
Mme. Le Braz purchased his interest. It 
is announced that the present managers 
will continue to run the plant. 


NOTES 

The Monticello (Ark.) Milling Co., 
with authorized capital stock of $15,000, 
has been organized by Alvin Cary and 
others. 

S. T. Ballard, of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, has been nominated for 
lieutenant-governor of Kentucky on the 
Republican ticket. 

Millers in this territory were interested 
in the annual convention of the Com- 
munity Millers’ Association of America, 
which met in Louisville this week to dis- 
cuss plans for handling and financing the 
1919 wheat crop. 

Southeastern corn mills with a capacity 
of 169,800 bus reported an output this 
week of 30,438, or 17.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 14.2 per cent of 
capacity of mills reporting last week. 
Demand continues quiet. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.60@3.70; bolted, 
12@15c more. . 

Joun Lerper. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND, May 24.—Flour 
sales this week decreased. The govern- 
ment took a little Victory and rye flour, 
but the purchase was confined to a small 
group of mills equipped to handle this 
business. 

New-wheat flour should be a reality by 
July 10, and mills until that time will 
operate in a restricted way when they 
can get grain, or close down and make 
repairs. There was but little aggressive- 
ness shown by millers this week. There 
is no grain on the move, and Indiana is 
barren of wheat. 

The small domestic flour buyer is being 
taken care of, but he is only buying for 
immediate requirements until he knows 
how matters are going to terminate. 
Many mills usually working a rather 
heavy schedule did only a daylight busi- 
ness this week, because there was nothing 
selling and very little wheat on hand. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills this week pro- 
duced 15,589 bbls flour. 

The Auburn Grain & Hay Co., of Fort 
Wayne, has been chartered, with $20,000 
stock, and the New Carlisle Grain Co., 
with $25,000. 

Wheat, according to local millers, still 
looks 100 per cent. Continued reports of 
the new wheat disease come in, but the 
crop is making wonderful headway. 
Considerable rain the last 10 days has 
stopped corn-planting. 

J. M. Pearson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Duturn, Minn., May 26.—Varying 
conditions were reported in the flour 


market last week. Except where it was 
necessary to cover urgent requirements, 
interest was lacking. Buyers were tak- 
ing deliveries of old bookings and work- 
ing them down before making new pur- 
chases, which would indicate that they 
regard the present price basis as likely 
to be maintained for some time. 

Durum was at a standstill. Those hav- 
ing orders coming to them asked for de- 
livery. The mill was sold up, and not 
pressing business. 

Weakness of rye was reflected in flour 
prices, which were reduced 5@25c bbl. 
Top grades showed the greatest cut. 
Market quiet, with only small-lot trade 


reported 





May 28, 1919 
Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
a total of 35,085 bbls flour, or 95 per 


cent of capacity, against 34,915, or 94 
per cent, in the previous week, and 6,660, 
or 19 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was quiet and without any 
particular change as regards price or 
business, Mills were not in position to 
sell any volume for near shipment, or 
offer for deferred delivery. A few small 
parcels in mixed cars with flour were re- 
ported sold. 

GOVERNMENT RECEIVING CANADIAN WHEAT 

The trade was interested in the ar- 
rival here last week of four boatloads of 
wheat from Fort William, Ont., for the 
Food Administration, a total of 500,000 
bus. It is reported that additional car- 
goes are expected here later. A _ fair- 
sized car traffic is also on to this market 
from Canada. 

These supplies are being brought in for 
resale to the milling trade of the. North- 
west to fill up the deficiency caused by 
shortage in our supplies. The size of the 
movement will depend entirely on the 
needs of the mills in supplying the flour 
trade up to the marketing and moving of 
the new crop. 

GRAIN CHARTERING 

The demand for vessel space was quiet, 
with little in the way of new chartering. 
Owing to the scarcity of freight the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation has placed its 
boats in the grain-carrying trade for fill- 
ing out cargoes. Grain stocks are now 
down to about 4,500,000 bus, amd work- 
ing lower. 

At the present scale of shipping activ- 
ity, providing no large quantity of Ca- 
nadian grain is brought in, local supplies 
will soon be near the vanishing point, 
and little vessel tonnage will then be 
wanted. A generous supply of grain is 
held in store at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes, but American vessels can get 
only cargoes shipped by the United 
States Food Administration. 


NOTES 


Boat shipments of flaxseed are report- 
ed to be made to the East this week. 

A 79,000-bu lot of Canadian flaxseed 
was received here Saturday, coming from 
Fort William by boat. 

J. T. Hickman, a former Duluth flax- 
seed man but now located at Winnipeg, 
was on ’change Saturday. 

Cc. C. Blair, Duluth, and Arthur S. 
Jackson, Chicago, have applied for mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Tradg. 

. J. Majo, second vice-president of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., is on 
a business trip to Detroit, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. 

Specialists in barley advanced bids 6c 
on top grades early in the week, but later 
cut quotations 4c when receipts increased. 
Range quoted today, $1.01@1.16. Oats 
dull, and without important price change. 

Support in rye came principally from a 
shipping house, which bid sharply for it 
early in the week, helping to advance 
market. Later, the same buyer support- 
ed, absorbing offerings on the scale down. 
Rye continues to come up from Minne- 
apolis in good volume. 

At a members’ meeting of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, held May 24, it was 
voted to adopt the change in the contract 
grade of barley recommended by the 
board of directors, so as to conform to 
the Minnesota grades. No. 2 barley was 
made the contract grade, with No. 3 de- 
liverable at a penalty of 5c bu. 

The distinction of landing the first lot 
of flour from the Head of the Lakes at 
Buffalo this season belongs to the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. The movement of 
flour and feed east by water is going 
along steadily, but the volume is limited 
and boats in the package freight trade 
are piecing out loads by carrying grain. 

The market survey committee of the 
government was here last week, in con- 
ference with the grain inspection depart- 
ment, members of the Board of Trade, 
and local railroad officials as regards the 
method of inspection, grading, sampling, 
switching, demurrage problems and _ in 
general the handling of grains in this 
market. J. W. Shorthill, president of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, as 
chairman of the committee, thanked the 
local trade representatives for the in- 
formation volunteered by them. 

F. G. Carison, 
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CHICAGO, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MOPORGMUE ooo i 0 0k os be oe wie wes $13.00@13.20 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.40@11.85 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.50 @10.80 
Spring clears, jute ..........6+5 9.60@10.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.75@ 7.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.40@11.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.30@11.65 
Stratght, southern, jute ........ 10.50@10.75 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.25@ 9.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR : 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $12.00@12.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ...........4. 11.50@11.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.90@10.20 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.40@8.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... +++ 7.50@7.75 


WHEAT—Offerings mainly of spring, 
which were picked up fairly, price largely 
depending upon quality. At the close, dark 
No. 1 northern sold at $2.54 and dark No. 2 
northern at $2.56, with a part car at $2.45 


Range of prices: Last 

This week Last week year 
ING. 2 MOT, Bs véc.ce 250@258 246 @275 220 
No. 3 20f, B..s.06 247 @252 240@268 217 
No. 1 dark hard, -@255 nn as 


CORN— Highest prices of the season were 
made this week, No. 2 yellow selling up to 
$1.84. The close was weak at a fair decline 
from the top. Prices follow: 

This week Last week 
No. 6 mix.170@178 170 @176 

‘a 2: eee Peruri rs @175 125 @140 
No, 4 mix.173@181% 173 @178 137%@... 

. 3 mix.173@182 173%@181 155 @164 
No. 6 yel..... @178 171 @i78 110 @146 
No. 5 yel..174@178 173 @175 130 @145 
No. 4 yel..173@180 172%@180 1385 @150 
No. 3 yel..174@183 174 @1i81%150 @173 
No. 3 wh..174@182 174 @182 160 @I172 

OATS—Higher early in the week, but low- 
er later. Range for the week: 

This week Last week sast year 
No. 4 wh 66% @7% 67% @69% 73 @80 
No. 3 wh 67% @72 67% @70% 74 @80% 
Standard 67% @72% 68 @71% 75 
No. 2 wh 69 @73 68% @72 76 @8l1 

RYE—A little export inquiry, but no de- 
mand from millers, No. 2 closed at $1.46% 
@1.47; No. 3 sold at $1.46%; May closed at 
$1.44; July, $1.45% bid; August, $1.42%. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were good Buyers on 
all declines. A little buying was stimulated 
at the close by the decision of a New York 
court handed down Friday in favor of 2% 
per cent beer. Malting ranged $1.14@1.23; 
feed, $1.15@1.18. May closed at $1.09%; 
July at $1.13. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade moderate. Corn 
flour, $4.32%; white cream meal, $3.90, gran- 
ulated $4.02%; yellow corn meal, $4.07% for 
granulated, $3.92% for boited; coarse hom- 
iny $4.12%, fine $4.07%,—per 100 lbs, from 
warehouse; car lots 2%c less. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 


for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Last year 
117% @130 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 208 113 122 53 
Wheat, bus.... 546 38 1,177 37 
Corn, bus...... 448 910 627 934 
Oats, bus...... 1,129 1,505 1,740 1,232 
Rye, bus...... s 29 27 25 7 
Barley, bus.... 413 344 311 40 





BALTIMORE, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $12.40@12.65 
Spring long patent ............ 11.90@12.15 
| rrr esd 2 10.15 @10.65 
ME” <'5-d's oe.c'b ba tbe de ts 11.75 @12.00 
Winter straight (near-by) .... 11.15@11.40 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.40 @12.65 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.90@12.15 
Hard winter first clear ......... 10.15 @10.65 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@ 9.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@13.40 
City mills’ spring patent ....... .....@13.40 
City mills’ winter patent ....... + eee» @12.90 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «eee @12.65 

MILLFEED—Lower on spring; unchanged 
on soft winter, with demand scattered and 
small. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $41@43; spring middlings, 
$49.50@51; soft winter bran and middlings, 

WHEAT—Easier; demand less urgent, 
movement large. Receipts, 482,224 bus; ex- 
ports, 788,614; stock, 449,436. No offerings, 
and no market at close; range for week of 
few sample lots of southern, $2.25@2.60, as 
to quality. 

CORN—Firm; movement and demand 
moderate, Receipts, 76,920 bus; stock, 550,- 
075. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.80@1.81; range of southern for 
week, $1.75@1.82; near-by spot yellow cob, 
bbl, nominally $8.50, 


OATS—Steadier; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 458,793 bus; exports, 271,605; 
stock, 689,067. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 78%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 78c. 

RYE—Lower; movement fair, demand 
light. Receipts, 113,635 bus; exports, 297,- 
232; stock, 587,695. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.53@1.55, nominal, 





DULUTH, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superier, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


OO | Sere ey ere $12.25 @12.50 
WItes SIORT, JULES. 2 ccccccsvocssices 12.00@12.25 
Second clear, jute .........s+e+- 6.00@ 7.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
ies, B MAMRONMR Ass 500k 05 c0ns, bs $12.25 @12.50 
po ey eee er a Pee aes 12.00@12.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 8 straight rye \. sce cc ccctees sees $4.05 
PUPS WES THO Ac cc icc vsodcvvcsisicdece 4.25 
PEO. DEK SFOs vi ie chesesiceevevions 3.20 
Wes BS TS. ax whee a shins tuceveees vee 3.70 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
May 24..34,875 May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 
May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 May 19..33,650 
May 10..33,340 May 11..17,800 May 12..23,315 
May 3...34,210 May 4...10,090 May 5...25,610 

WHEAT—The feature of the week was 
the arrival of four boats with 500,000 bus 
from Fort William, Ont. This is the first of 
eight cargoes lined up to be brought into 
this country for use of milling concerns by 
the Food Administration. In addition a 
small car movement was reported of Cana- 
dian wheat, which was taken by the govern- 
ment for resale to millers. Local mills are 
expected to shortly make requisition for 
some of these supplies. An occasional part, 
or full car, of domestic wheat arriving on 
track, was taken by mills at premiums over 
the government fixed basis. Elevator with- 
drawals up to the close of business tonight 
totaled 2,709,000 bus, with stocks standing 
at 2,639,000, against 116,000 last year. Re- 
ceipts were 385,000 bus, but do not include 
two boats received from Canada, which are 
being unloaded. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 





eS are 61% @63% 140% 100@111 
ge Bee 62% @64% 142% 101@112 
Bee BS vs 43 645% @66% 148 101@113 
May 21..... 644% @66% 149% 101@120 
May 22..... 64% @66% 146% 101@118 
Bee BS cesses 62% @65% 144% 101@116 
May 24..... 625% M64% 141% 101@116 
May 25, 1918 72% QTE  _cveve 100@145 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
May 24 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7-~—Domestic——, -—Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

os reer 


ae? ee 196 88 771 3 e+ 1,781 
ees 1. Zee ae ee es 
Barley .... 126 222 343 25 14 188 
Flaxseed 179 292 1,247 2 a> 38 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


——Receipts——, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 377 20 488 658 8 1,916 
Durum .... 7 oe 298 1,768 2 229 
Winter o¢ 1 a2 7 283 ée 74 
Western ... es se wt + is 1 
Tota'ts .. 385 20 793 2,709 8 2,220 
COTM .iskos és ok a as 21 A 
OBS eos 0s 6 2 2 7 4 12 
Bonded... ig és és és» i 69 
MIO veccces 482 ea 2 705 5 40 
Barley .... 64 38 13 76 28 ie 
Bonded... oe 4 és 18 8 
Flaxseed .. 27 é0 79 13 81 274 
Bonded... 4 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks— -——grade——— 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor |} 
1,2 nor }1,074 3 $897 5 24 346 
2 dk nor |} 
38 dk nor ? 
3 nor f 96 + 59 os 2 30 
All other 
spring ... 864 2 3,414 are 5 84 
1 am dur? , 
1,2dur } 333 2 
2am dur |} 
% am dur ? 
3 dur § & 1 
All other 
durum .. 185 108 668 56 ai 178 
1 dk hd w} 
1,2 hd w} 58 
2 dk hd w} 
All other 
winter .. 21 as 23 +s e's 5 
Mixed ..... aa et os 3 1 70 


Totals .. 2,639 116 56,071 8 32 703 
FLAXSEED — With Winnipeg market 
closed all week, the local trade was without 
a market to hedge business in. Except for 
the 6% @T7%c price break the opening day, 








the undertone was firm. The close of the 
week registered new high prices on the crop, 
and compared with close May 17, shows net 
gain in October of 5%c, July 7%c, and 12%c 
for May. Bids for spot No. 1 flaxseed were 
raised. The present basis is May price to 
5e over. To arrive holds unchanged at July 
figure. Receipts light, and all offerings were 
snapped up. It was reported that another 
fair-sized cargo of Canadian flaxseed will 
be brought in shortly for use in this country. 
Local stocks, 180,000 bus. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-——_Close——_. 

Opening May 25 
Mayi19 High Low May24 1918 

May ..$4.11 $4.25 $4.06 $4.25 $3.89% 

July .. 4.05 4.15 4.02 4.15 3.95% 
Oct. .. 3.86 3.92 3.78 3.92 3.60 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 24 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.85 @12.95 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.40@12.55 
First clear, COttom ....cccesseas 10.30@10.40 
Rye flour, white, cotton ..... «-+ 8.80@ 9.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.50@ 7.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.50@ 6.75 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 12.75 @12.80 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... soeee@ 3.85 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton...... eoeee @ 3.75 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton....... -@ 3.75 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $37; 
standard fine middlings, $46.50@47; flour 
middlings, $51@52; rye feed, $38; oil meal, 
$68; red dog, $54; hominy feed, $64.50,—all 
in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices advanced 5@10c, with 
demand brisk from millers and shippers. 
Receipts, 45 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.50@ 
2.60; No. 2, $2.45@2.57; No. 3, $2.40@2.50. 

BARLEY—Advanced 10@l1lic, but later 
fell back 7@8c. Receipts, 279 cars. Malt- 
sters and shippers were in the market, and 
choice was readily taken Low-grades were 
liberally discounted to sell. No. 3, $1.20@ 
1.33; No. 4, $1.12@1.32; feed and rejected, 
$1.10@1.25. 

RYE—Gained 10c, but later declined. 
Millers and shippers bought freely early in 
the week, but later held off. Receipts, 35 
cars. No. 1, $1.47% @1.59; No. 2, $1.45%@ 
1.58; No, 3, $1.35@1.50. 

CORN—Prices rose 4@5c, falling back 
later 2@38c. Receipts, 35 cars. Industries 
bought sparingly, and shippers were out of 
the market most of the time. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.76@1.81; No. 4 yellow, $1.74@1.80; No. 3 
mixed, $1.74@1.80; No. 3 white, $1.76@1.81. 

OATS—For the week prices advanced 3c, 
falling back later 2c. Receipts, 138 cars. 
Demand was good, and offerings were readi- 
ly absorbed. Standard, 70@738c; No. 3 
white, 68% @72c; No. 4 white, 68@71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbis.... 33,600 17,150 54,550 26,885 
Wheat, bus... 58,960 27,870 163,240 2,600 
Corn, bus..... 107,030 68,340 24,240 67,100 
Oats, bus..... 304,980 309,120 216,180 224,997 
Barley, bus... 423,900 107,100 160,061 61,690 
Rye, bus...... 41,850 16,575 SS ae 
Feed, tons.... 1,140 300 5,509 3,324 





TOLEDO, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.90@12.50; spring, $13@ 
13.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $38.50@ 45.00 
Spring wheat bran ............. «-» »-@42.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 43.2 25 @49.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... - @ 46.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 48. 00 @ 54.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ + oes + @51.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ ~ : | @66.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag -@10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 12 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 8 cars, 5 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 39 cars, 29 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 918 


Wheat, bus... 14,700 40,400 70,020 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 9,460 42,100 3,700 22,500 
Oats, bus..... 77,900 57,600 75,400 37,400 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,500 bbls, and 30,390,- 
516 lbs in sacks. Exports, 4,527,120 Ibs. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $11.50@11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11.25@11,40 
Kansas straight ’........ 4.500% 12.20@12.50 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.60@13.00 
Spring short patent ............ 12.50 @13.00 
ee eS er 12.25 @12.75 
Spring first clear .............. 10.25@10.75 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 312,624 
bus; exports, 958,544; stock, 116,804. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No, 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No, 3 red 


winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 


RYE—Dull at quoted rates. Quotations: 
No. 2 western, $1.60 bu; nearby, as to qual- 
ity, $1.50@1.55. 

RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, and ruled weak 
and lower. Offerings ample. Quotations: 
$9.10@9.30, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either 
in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and market steady, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 11,593 bus; stock, 
68,965. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $1.82@ 
1.85. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal, 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy...$4:25 @5.00 
Gran, white meal, fancy.... 4.22% @4.60 
Yellow table meal, fancy ... ......@4,12% 
White table meal, fancy.... 4.10 @4.60 


White corn flour, fancy ...... 4.50 @4.85 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... ...... @4.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks, 4 shes + 60 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. ......@2.50 


MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and ashes of 
bran declined $2 per ton. Middlings and 
red dog, however, firmly held. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Winter bran— 

Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $45.00 @ 46.00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 44.00@45.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


POE a osic's cc peewee sscwscseee 43.00 @ 44.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 41.00 @42.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

190-1D GREMD < .ksce scr riccevve 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

2O0Os1D GRACES 6c vccivcccivesess 50.00@51.00 * 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 61.00@62.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 50.00@51.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 45.00@ 46.00 
Linseed oil meal ..........0000. + eee + @80.00 

OATS—Market advanced i1%c early in 
week, but subsequently lost %c and closed 
quiet, Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 261,131 bus; exports, 65,323; stock, 
813,494. Quotations: 


BG. 2 WRG iidkes ss con cecady cee 79 @79% 
oe eee ee er eee rs 78% @79 
Be Te SU he Go 0 p bao eb veseees 77% @78 
We 4 WIS. acs oswevisersscdecs 76 @77 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.42; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 100-ib 
sacks, $7.95@8.20; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $8.94@10.25; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $4.50@6.15, 





BOSTON, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$13.50@14.55 
Spring patents, standard ....... 12.25 @13.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.15 @13.00 
Soft winter patents ...........+. 11.75 @12.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.50@12.25 
Spring first clears ...........4.- 10.25@11.00 


Grain Corporation standard flour .....@11.50 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
generally lower. Spring bran, $43.50; winter 
bran, $44; middlings, $49.50@54; mixed feed, 
$50@53; red dog, $60; second clears, $64.50; 
gluten feed, $62.92; hominy feed, $63.90; 
stock feed, $60.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$38.50; cottonseed meal, $65@70,—all in 
100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—A firm market, but 
quiet demand, White corn flour, $4.65; white 
corn meal, $4.40; yellow granulated meal, 
$4.35; bolted, $4.30; feeding, $3.60@3.65 
cracked corn, $3.65@3.70; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.40,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A quiet but steady market. 
Rolled was quoted at $3.95 per 90-lb sack, 
with cut and ground at $4.54, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


v~Receipts—, c—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis....*38,490 651,200 ..... «seeee 
Wheat, bus.... 74,500 ..... 741,027 4,447 
Corn, bus..... » (2,078 230,960 96...4% 177,726 
Oats, bus...... 33,876 362,650 499,676 925,104 
Rye, bus..... 5; ice amit 1,750 278,800 3,856 
Barley, bus.... 1,300 22,550 48,030 215,151 
Millfeed, tons. 188 Bae 6.cc¢alt Wales's 
Corn meal, bbis_ ..... 6,908 .< 0006 ‘easak 
Oatmeal, sacks 550 GST sicese Sevres 


*Includes 12,635 bbis for export, compared 
with 36,900 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston this week: to Glas- 
gow, 57,454 bus wheat; to Manchester, 64,000. 
No flour was exported. 





NEW YORK, MAY 24 

FLOUR—Recent advances in wheat prices 
making necessary a corresponding advance 
in flour prices has been the means of caus- 
ing a firmer tone, though sales have been 
limited to small lots. Resales 50@60c under 
mill limits made competition by mill repre- 
sentatives difficult. Withdrawal of Grain 
Corporation from market and threatened 
bakers’ strike were other factors affecting 
situation. Quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$13.10@13.25; standard patent, $12.25@13; 
first clears, $10@10.75; winter straights, 
$11.25@11.75; Kansas straights, $12.15@13, 
with new for July shipment at $11.25; rye, 
$8.25@9.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 145,884 
bbls, 

WHEAT —Receipts, 1,562,400 bus. 

CORN—With light receipts and increasing 
strength in May situation, there was increas- 
ing firmness. Resales reported by export in- 
terests tended toward bearishness, but not 
sufficiently so to materially affect the gen- 
eral situation. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 











%; No. 3 yellow, $1.95%; No, 2 mixed, 
1.96%. Receipts, 18,200 bus. 
OATS—Firm, owing to further export de- 
mand. This was accentuated by some de- 
mand from neutral countries, and sales dur- 
ing two days were estimated at 500,000 bus. 
tions 








were 79%@80c, according to 


quality. Receipts, 316,000 bus, 





BUFFALO, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.75 
Bakers patent ......-....-+0055 eee @12.75 
|, Seren Seer Se oss» @10,75 
Graham flour ........6-.0ese088 «s+» @12.50 
Rye, pure white ..........6..+. me yt 
Rye, straight ..........-6+s+e8. ein \ 

aaa Sacked 
pe EEE ee ee «1+ «@40,00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 46.00 
WR OE a5 ok vnc we eyedoccess @50.00 
Flour middlings .............-. @52.00 
Red dog, per tom ........--.5+. @ 60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .- »@70.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 78.00 @79.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 70.00 @72.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... 69.00 @70.00 
Gluten feedy per ton .........+. «oes» @59.99 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

BREKOM 2... cece ccc vcccensvese «eee + @64,00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@65.00 


180 lbs, net, 


Rolled oats, bbl, 
woed ..... Seedeed bsemene eeews .25@ 8.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 36.00@36.50 
WHEAT—Wheat is being allotted to the 
milis here by the government. No offerings 
on track of other wheat, and inquiry good. 
CORN—Light receipts, and all offerings 
were taken. Prices 10c higher than last 
week. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.90; No. 3 
yellow, $1.89,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Offerings on track were cleaned 
up daily, oatmeal mills taking the best 
grades. Closing: No. 2 white, 75c; standard, 
74%c; No. 3 white, 74c; No. 4 white, 73¢c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Spot here was all taken by 
maltsters at a sharp advance over last week. 
There was a good inquiry for shipment, but 
prices were very unsettled today. The range 
quoted was $1.26@1.38 for feed to fancy 
malting. 

RYE—tThe only sale was a car of No. 1 
at $1.55, on track, through billed. Buyers 
would not pay above 2c over Chicago May 
for No. 2. 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat, 
basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 
Sea Perr rs ee ee reer $13.00@13.25 


oe er re ea 11.50@12.50 
Piret CLOGES 2.2... ccc ee scccccee 9.50@10.50 
NE UNE 5 55 Sowa dcacccescia 6.00@ 7.50 

MILLFEED—tThere is no demand, with 


liberal offerings on all feeds. Nominal quo- 
tations: bran, in 100-lb sacks, $34@35 ton; 
gray shorts, $43@44; brown shorts, $44@46. 

WHEAT—Prices have shown further de- 
clines for the week. Nominal quotations: 
Hard: No. 1 dark $2.60@2.62, medium $2.56 
@2.58, yellow $2.55; No. 2 dark $2.55 @2.58, 
medium $2.51@2.53, yellow $2.50@2.51; No. 
3 dark $2.48@2.55, medium $2.45, yellow 
$2.40@2.42; No. 4 dark $2.43@2.46, medium 
$2.40@2.43, yellow $2.37@2.39. Soft: No. 1 
$2.45@2.47, No. 2 $2.43@2.44, No. 3 $2.40@ 
2.42, No. 4 $2.35@2.40. 

CORN—Nominal quotations: White: No. 2 
$1.77@1.78, No. 3 $1.75, No. 4 $1.71@1.73, 
No. 5 $1.66@1.69. Yellow: No. 2 $1.78@1.80, 
No. 3 $1.76@1.77, No. 4 $1.72@1.74, No. 5 
$1.69@1.71. Mixed: No. 2 $1.76@1.77, No. 3 
$1.75, No. 4 $1.70@1.72, No. 5 $1.66@1.69. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 216,000 60,750 305,100 5,400 
Corn, bus..... 137,500 387,500 213,750 500,000 
Oats, bus..... 215,500 209,100 312,000 282,000 
Rye, bus...... 12,100 12,100 ..... 2,200 
Barley, bus... 15,000 8,400 10,400 32,200 
Bran, tons... . 76 200 3,120 1,100 
Hay, tons.... 2,784 5,280 636 3,072 
Flour, bbis.... 10,075 8,750 71,475 15,750 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 24 
FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.90@11.50, 
100 per cent $10.50@10.75, *clear $8@9.50, 
low-grade $6.50@8. Soft wheat patent $10.70 
@11.50, 100 per cent $10.30@10.60, clear $8 
@9, low-grade $6.50@8. Spring wheat 95 
per cent $11@11.75, 100 per cent $11@11.25, 
first clear $9.50@10, second clear $5.70@6.50, 
jute. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran, $37.50@38.25; 
soft, $39.50; gray middlings, $48@49; No. 1 
alfalfa meal sold at $38, white hominy at 
$62, and whole-ground barley at $53. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 88 cars, against 120 
last week. Prices were 13c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 1 red, $2.50; No. 2 red, $2.49@ 
2.50. 

CORN—In fair demand, with prices up 
2@5c. Receipts, 93 cars, against 92. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.85%; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.79; No. 6 yellow, $1.77%; No. 2 
white, $1.81; No. 6 white, $1.76%. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-1b 
sacks: corn meal, $3.80; cream meal, $4; 
grits and hominy, $4.10. 

OATS—Receipts, 166 cars, against 228. 
Up ic, and demand fair. Closing prices: 
standard, 69%c; No. 3 white, 69@69%c; 
No. 4 white, 68c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis.... 76,880 61,640 89,520 
t, bus... 402,059 66,069 528,610 

2 . 172,900 392,956 124,650 261,640 

~«.+ 498,000 426,210 481,490 943,300 

192 1,380 
16,000 3,800 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 27 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 

and outside mills for flour in carload or 

round lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.10@12.40 








Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.70@12.00 
First clear, jute .......eseceses 9.55@ 9.86 
Second clear, jute ..........6.. 6.00@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
May Si,... i sense 199,060 240,425 293,900 
May 24.... 369,760 210,580 346,380 266,760 
May 17.... 374,555 212,445 347,895 278,760 
May 10.... 328,820 175,920 363,340 330,135 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

May B1....  vccese 6,855 31,100 11,280 

May 24.... 81,210 10,560 15,730 80,425 

May 17.... 665,175 8,630 27,580 17,870 

May 10.... 44,725 16,415 39,005 17,810 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Apr. 6. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 ee 
Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,025 1,645 
Apr. 19. 66 70,385 313,445 82,710 9,765 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 2,890 
May 3. 66 69,885 290,030 139,455 1,440 56,060 
May 10. 64 66,386 259,265 125,135 1,975 905 
May 17. 62 67,585 267,685 133,480 1,730 11,930 
May 24. 52 52,985 190,545 88,335 1,050 2,790 

MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millifeed to- 
day (May 27) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

May 27 
bh bine 60% eee wo $34.50 @ 36.00 
Stand, middlings.. 44.00@ 45.00 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 55.00@57.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $65.00 @65.50 


2,585 


Year ago 
$29.25 @34.50 
31.25 @ 36.26 
scone @. 
30.75 @ 35. 


Bran 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.00@62.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ilb sacks. 37.50@38.00 
White eorn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowf ....+.-++++5 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye flour, white* .,........-++5 8.20@ 8.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.15 @10.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.00@10.10 
Rolled Oate®® 2... .cccscescccess 3.58@ 3.75 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@22.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 18.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 16.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 20.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......-see005 «ee» @66.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring .......- 2.21% 2.18% 
FROG SPPING oop sc ccncctes 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
gg . APS ee ET Re 2.21% 2.18% 
PROG GUPUME 2 ct ccckeccsce 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
BEATE WEEP © veicn dz veces 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard.winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .........05. 2.21% 2.184 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis, 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash. prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. 168@169 66% @67% ..... @147% 108@118 
21. 169@170 65% @66% 149% @149% 108@119 
22. 169@171 66% @67% 145% @146% 105@116 
23. 169@170 65% @66% 143% @144 102@115 
24. 168@169 64% @65% 140 @140% 100@115 
26. 168@169 65% @66% 140% @140% 100@113 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 25 

May 24 May 17 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 937,500 1,241,370 1,137,960 
Flour, bbis ...... 28,200 12,435 10,229 
Milistuff, tons ... 3,509 1,015 1,152 
Corn, bus ........ 111,100 119,260 171,250 
Oats, bus ........ 332,100 218,880 209,440 
Barley, bus ...... 724,800 227,940 210,600 
Ree ee 202,120 71,690 60,480 
Flaxseed, bus .... 91,000 74,160 117,160 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 25 

May 24 May 17 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,425,760 119,880 179,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 409,229 286,483 303,327 
Milistuff, tons .. 16,236 11,775 10,922 
Corn, bus ........ 45,510 113,520 95,760 
Oats, bus ........ 267,400 666,250 692,000 
Barley, bus ...... 815,670 448,740 451,000 
Rye, bus ........ $81,260 60,200 101,640 
Flaxseed, bus .... 7,800 7,140 10,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 25 May 26 May 27 
May 24 May17 1918 1917 1916 
Corn .... 146 - il 610 95 54 


Oats ....2,149 2,146 554 4,873 1,871 
Barley ..2,112 2,209 895 489 119 
Rye ....4,571 5,235 142 84 205 
Flaxseed, 32 40 30 129 80 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): May 25 May 26 
May 24 May17 1918 




















No. 1 dark .... 1,232 1,295 308 
No. 1 northern. 2,193 3,127 679 
No, 2 northern. 116 122 oe 617 
Other grades .. 2,330 3,380 he 3,555 
Totals ....... 5,871 7,924 58 5,159 
2 SEN. 60s ees 9,381 9,316 aoe 
Re Sa 4,023 4,338 
BM BOLE ok aredine 13,080 14,131 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















May 24 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 460 554 742 697 589 
Boston ..... 697 eee 499 79 170 
Buffalo .....6,484 73 «4,220 87 2,083 
Chicago ..... 1,420 402 3,004 1,69 1,726 
Detroit ..... 40 60 145 38 ee 
Duluth ..... 2,639 bes 199 1,255 125 
Galveston ...2,000 5 ree 1 250 
Indianapolis. 180 505 159 3 aS | 
Kansas City. 580 304 874 101 eas 
Milwaukee .. 720 125 618 360 1,278 
Minneapolis 5,871 18 2,149 4,571 2,112 
New Orleans.2,534 82 226 re 513 
Newp. News. ... oes 69 Pee 407 
New York...1,751 7 1,203 479 1,187 
Omaha ..... 416 275 491 241 83 
Peoria ...... eer 4 32 ee ook 
Philadelphia, 153 68 880 523 133 
St. Louis.... 56 47 - 313 65 39 
Toledo ...... 381 23 172 137 il 
Canals ...... 293 cee 430 vee os6 

Lakes ...... 1,240 256 417 
Totals ...27,615 2,549 16,680 11,527 10,706 
Last year .. 1,533 14,906 20,496 905 3,376 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
6,121,000 bus; corn, 1,011,000; oats, 2,446,000; 
rye, 2,270,000; barley, 271,000, 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-——Mpls— -——Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track Ma July 
May 20 ...$4.16 4.16 4.13% 4.12 4.06 
May 21... 4.18 4.18 4.16% 4.14 4.04 
May 22 ... 4.20% 4.08% 4.17 4.14% 4.04% 
May 23 ... 4.23% 4.13 4.20 4.17% 4,09 
May 24... 4.32 4.24 4.27% 4.25 4.15 
May 26... 4.21 4.16 4.24% 4.22 4.12 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





-— Receipts ~ --—In store——, 





1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis, 91 117 64 32 30 
Duluth..... 27 s* 83 293 1, 





Totals.... 118 117 147 

*Includes Canadian. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to May 24, 
1919, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 
c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

















Minneapolis 5,476 5,068 1,879 841 
Duluth «....... 3,618 50 3,224 2,448 
wie ad 9,094 7,618 5,103 3,289 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





——Mpis—, -Duluth Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
83 123 1 5 on 74 
117 170 1 6 ° 155 

131 152 o's 4 +, 

100 183 3 12 12 
163 213 2 3 259 

136 111 3 17 283 

Totals.... 730 952 10 47 892 


*Holiday. 





Shipping Charge Excessive 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 24.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a de- 
cision made public this week, awarded 
reparation to the Columbia Malting Co., 
of Chicago, for excess charges made by 
the New York Central Railroad on car- 
load shipments of barley from points in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Iowa to Pennsylvania. 

The barley in question was malted in 
transit at Chicago, and the commission 
found that the charges from that point 
east were unlawful to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates in effect at the time 
of the initial shipment. The commission 
asks the complainants to supply addition- 
al information, upon receipt of which it 
announces an intention to promulgate an 
order for reparation. 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





Trade Commissioner to Britain 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 24.—The first 
agricultural trade commissioner sent 
abroad to represent the interests of 
American food producers has been named 
by the Department of Agriculture. Ed- 
ward A. Foley, of San Francisco, has 
been appoin to represent the depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Markets in the United 
Kingdom. He will sail for Liverpool 
May 24. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 


nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— To— 

















Albany ......... 33.6 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.6 
Baltimore* ..... -6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.6 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia® .. 32.6 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadéeiphiaf .. 32.5 
Boston* ... -» 83.6 Pittsburgh ..... 26.5 
Bostont ... -- 84.56 Portland ....... 36.6 
Buffalo ......... 26.5 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ..... « 84.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
COREE: . occke'es 31.56 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ..... «+» 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ........ - 81.6 Rockland ....... 36.5 
BTED co cepevtsce - 26.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
EEE 06s 0.0d0 31.56 Scranton ...... - 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ...... 36.6 
Ithaca ...... «+++ 81.6 Syracuse ....... 31.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ..........+ 38.5 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica ......... - 32.5 
Montreal ... 36.6 Wayland .......« 31.6 
Mount Morris.... 31.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.5 


New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named; --Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 17% 
WOMOR .ccccsc 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond 21% 16% Pee ° 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% 17 e 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 Bee ‘vets BO “ices 
Albany ....... 23 eS osée 
Pr 21% 16% «.... 17% ee 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... Detroit ........ - 26.5 
Boston ...... ° Rochester ...... 36.6 
Philadelphia .... Cleveland ..... + 27.6 
Pittsburgh ..... Va,com. points.. 37.0 
Albany ......... Columbus ..... - 27.0 
Syracuse ....... Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... Louisville ...... 22.0 





Washington .... 
Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 


-———_ Acres, -—Bushels—_,, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
2080; SOROS .cess Seeuss ot o Ae ee 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 558 413 917 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 168 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3652 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,881 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,6557 438 227 665 
1907. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 


*Based on condition May 1. 





Bronx Master Bakers’ Association 

At a meeting of the Bronx Master 
Bakers’ Association the subject of or- 
ganizing a co-operative bakery was dis- 
cussed. President S. Eller explained that 
such an enterprise might be a solution 
of certain oauhioeas now confronting the 
bakers. A mass meeting to discuss the 
project will be held at a later date. 

Julius Zink, ex-president of the organi- 
zation and chairman of the Bronx divi- 
sion of the Bakers’ Meow! d Loan com- 
mittee, and Secretary Gottleib Wieland, 
urged the bakers to support the Victory 
Loan. The Bronx bakers will have an 
outing, June 24. 





Brooklyn Master Bakers 

At a meeting of this association, held 
May 12 to discuss demands submitted by 
Bakers’ Union No. 3, President Edward 
Trunk, Vice-President P. C. Albers and 
Jacob Roeser, president of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Beard of 
Trade, spoke at length, and it was de- 
cided to hold a conference with represen- 
tatives of other bakers’ organizations. 

Secretary V. J. Miller announced that 
the name of the Bakers’ Fire Insurance 
Co. has been changed to the B 
Master Bakers’ Fire Protective hele? 
Fund, which now has 200 members. 
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HUGE GAIN IN EXPORTS 


Wasurnoeton, D. C., May 24.—April 
exports surpassed the previous high rec- 
ord by nearly $100,000,000, it was an- 
nounced today by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. . 

Exports for the month totaled $715,- 
000,000, compared with $623,000,000 for 
January, the previous high mark. For 
March of this year the total was $605,- 
000,000, and for April, a year ago, $501,- 
000,000. For the 10 months ended with 
April the exports were valued at $5,705,- 
000,000, as against $4,884,000,000 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Imports for April totaled $273,000,000, 
a gain of $5,000,000 over the $268,000,000 
announced for March, and a decrease of 
$6,000,000 as compared with the $279,- 
000,000 for April of last year. Imports 
for the 10 months ended with April are 
put at $2,474,000,000, compared with $2,- 
362,000,000 for a similar period in 1918. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





DISASTROUS MILL EXPLOSION 


Starch Plant of the Douglas Co., at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., Wrecked and Burned—Heavy 
Loss of Life—Dust Believed Cause 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa, May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—A probe was begun today by 
the Linn County coroner to find out if 
neglect to keep the vacuum system run- 
ning in good order was the cause of the 
explosion at the Douglas Co.’s plant here 
last night, in which 11 men _ perished. 
The coroner said he is satisfied the explo- 
sion was due to dust in the air. 

Today the monstrous plant of the 
largest independent starch mills in the 
world is nearly a mass of ruins. Some 
elevators south of the plant and the gen- 
eral offices located across the street are 
practically the only structures that 
escaped almost ruinous damage. The 
loss to the company alone is estimated 
at $3,000,000, twice as great as the Qua- 
ker Oats fire loss in 1905. 

Hospitals are crowded with the in- 
jured and badly burned from the ex- 
plosion, and it was feared for a time 
that it would be necessary to carry pa- 
tients by special train to near-by towns. 
Every ambulance in the county was called 
to the scene,of the disaster within a few 
minutes after it occurred. The pillar of 
burning wood, smoke and débris was 
thrown 5,280 feet in the air by actual 
calculation of a local college professor, 
by the explosion. Following this, the 
whole building burst into a mass of 
flames. 

The downtown section of Cedar Rapids 
was nearly wrecked by the explosion. 
Not a store escaped having windows 
smashed to bits, and a shortage of glass 
will probably cripple business for several 
weeks. Guards of college troops were 
placed on the streets near the plant and 
in the downtown section within a short 
time after the explosion. The plant is 
still burning. The Douglas Co, officials 
have announced that as soon as the débris 
is cooled, as large a force of men as can 
be obtained will be put to work to find 
the 25 bodies that are still in the ruins. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rescue work has been well organized, 
and it is believed that any further suffer- 
ing will be eliminated. The company has 
made no announcement as to what will 
be its next move. 





The Coroner’s Inquest 

Crpar Rapips, Iowa, May 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Witnesses examined _ this 
morning, and those on the stand Monday 
afternoon, all of whom were employees 
of the Douglas Co. previous to the ex- 
plosion here last Thursday, told the cor- 
oner’s jury in session that, so far as they 
know, the company has always taken 
every precaution to avoid such an acci- 
dent as occurred here, 

R. R. Rogers, the first witness, an 
efficiency expert who has been in the em- 
ploy of the company for the past 14 
months, said that the Douglas plant had 
always been kept clean of grain dust, 
which it is asserted caused the explosion. 
It is anticipated that none of the wit- 
nesses called will accuse the company of 
negligence, and the Linn County cor- 
oner anticipates its vindication of any 
feeling against it. 

David Price and Vernon Fitzsimmons, 
Minneapolis, United States Department 
of Agriculture experts on grain dust ex- 
plosions, who are here investigating the 
explosion, will not testify at the inquest, 
government regulations prohibiting their 
doing so. 

The number of dead in the plant dis- 
aster now stands at 20, with the number 
of missing, who are in all probability bur- 








View of Fire Taken from Across the Cedar River 


80 working at night. The company has 
put in a call at the local federal employ- 
ment agency for all the men that can be 
supplied it. 

Heads of the central division of the 
Red Cross have come to this city from 
Chicago, and undertaken the work of 


»@. || AS BV. 


Ruins of the Douglas Co.’s Plant at Cedar Rapids 


ied beneath the ruins of the plant, at 24. 
It is anticipated that the total number of 
dead will reach 48, when the clearing 
away of the débris is completed. Work 
of clearing away the wreckage grows 
more active daily, 225 men being at work 
Monday and today on the day shifts, with 





The Douglas Co.’s Plant While Fire Was at Its Height 


helping the families of men killed in the 
explosion and subsequent fire, and to aid 
those rendered destitute when their homes 
were shattered by the explosion. A col- 
lection here Sunday in the churches net- 
ted $15,000 for local relief. 

Funerals of five of the victims were 
held yesterday. Among the bodies to be 
recovered most recently, was one uniden- 
tified, on whose person was found $202.13. 
As the workers dig deeper into the ruins, 
they. find only bunches of bones, with 
flesh burned entirely away. For those 
that it is impossible to identify, the com- 
pany plans to erect a monument on a lot 
in a local cemetery. 

J. Harry SHepparp. 





Death of Charles N. Rogers 


Boston, Mass., May 24.—The death of 
Charles N. Rogers, which occurred at his 
home in Dedham, Mass., May 23, came as 
a severe shock to his fellow associates 
in the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
his wide circle of friends in the flour 
trade in New England. He had been at 
his business as usual on the previous 
day, and seemed in his usual health. 

For a number of years Mr. Rogers 
was the eastern representative of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis, and his jurisdiction cov- 
ered a large mde ys f taking in eastern 
New York and all New England, han- 
dling the affairs of his company in a 
manner that largely increased its busi- 
ness. He was an aggressive, progressive 


_business man, and his advice in business 


matters was sought for by his associates 
in the flour trade. No man in the New 
England flour trade was held in higher 
esteem. 

Mr. Rogers became a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in 1897, 
being at that time in the employ of the 
Consolidated Milling Co., of Minneap- 
olis, then represented by Elias J. Bliss 
and George A. Allison, Upon the death 
of Mr. Allison, in 1898, Mr. Rogers was 
advanced to a more responsible position. 
In 1906 Mr. Bliss died, and Mr. Rogers 
was given charge of the New England 
office, and, in 1907, when the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. was formed, 
he was placed in charge of eastern New 
York and all New England. 

Louis W. DePass. 





National Shipping Conference 


Wasninoton, D. C., May 24.—Private 
ownership of the American merchant ma- 
rine and its operation under government 
supervision to develop at once the estab- 
lishment of regular ocean freight serv- 
ice to all the principal markets of the 
world was the keynote of addresses made 
at the shipping conference here this week 
attended by representatives of commer- 
cial, banking and shipping interests from 
all sections of the country. 

Addressing the conference, Chairman 
Edward N. Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, declared that 50 per cent of our 
commerce should be carried in American 
bottoms, and the other 50 per cent should 
be carried by the ships of other nations. 
“If we planned to carry more than 50 
per cent,” he said, “it would be necessary 
for many of our ships to return in bal- 
last, and, therefore, we could not hope to 
have low freight rates. 

“I do not propose to touch upon the 
question of how the government should 
dispose of these ships, for it is your views 
on the subject that we are assembled to 
learn. However, I feel that I should out- 
line to you three great national needs 
which our merchant fleet should be de- 
signed to fill in addition to the freight 
carriage which is its primary function. 

“They are: (1) The establishment and 
maintenance of an American ocean mail 
service capable of covering the world. 
(2) A centrally-controlled wireless tele- 
graph service for use in promoting the 
safety of life and property at sea, and 
for giving to American shipping and 
business the advantage of constant com- 
mercial information. (3) Adequate pro- 
vision for the training of an officer per- 
sonnel capable of making sure that our 
ships will always go to sea in charge of 
American citizens.” 

Great importance was attached to two 
statements contained in the address made 
by P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine. One 
was a strong recommendatiom in support 
of the principles enunciated by Chairman 
Hurley, in which he urged that, if the 
government is to sell the ships to private 
operators, an equitable distribution should 
be made so that the various sections of 
the country will be able to own and op- 
erate these ships out of their respective 
ports. Joun J. Marginan. 





SMALL MILLERS TO FIGHT 


(Continued from page 816.) 
was there a liberal sprinkling of owners 
of standard type mills but these were 
active in all discussions and, at the close 
of the convention, the owner of a 300- 
bbl long-system mill was elected presi- 
dent of the organization. 
THE CONVENTION 

The place of the meeting was at Ar- 
mory Hall, a large structure of the usual 
armory type, with the machinery exhibit 
on the first floor and the meeting-room on 
the floor next above. A seating capacity 
for several hundred was at times taxed 
to its limit, although toward the close of 
the week the ‘number attending the ses- 
sions was materially reduced. + 

An interesting arrangement of the pro- 
gramme provided for an address by some 
speaker of greater or less note at each 
morning and afternoon session, the rest 
of the time before adjournment being 
devoted to business discussions. The 
management was, however, disappointed 
in the non-arrival of several speakers, in- 
cluding Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, Wil- 
liam R. Myers, of Chicago, and A. R. 
Tattersal, an English milling engineer. 

Among the addresses delivered were: 
“Evolution of the Milling Industry,” by 
J. H. Reed, Chicago, a practical miller; 
“Bookkeeping and Accounting,” by F. S. 
Betz, Chicago; “Salesmanship,” by J. S.” 
Knox, Cleveland; and papers by Carl 
Vrooman, former assistant secretary of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and by Colonel Mayhew, of the 
British army commissary department and 
interested in milling in England. 

Mr. Vrooman espoused the cause of the 
small local mill, and contrasted the com- 
munity life of Europe to living condi- 
tions in American manufacturing cen- 
ters. 

Colonel Mayhew told of his experiences 
in connection with flour supply and bread 
production in the British commissary 
service, and urged the wisdom of, estab- 
lishing modern, sanitary bakeries in con- 
nection with small flour mills, the miller 
to control the whole process of bread pro- 
duction, from the. farmer to the con- 
sumer. 

BUSINESS PROBLEM DISCUSSIONS 

Under a variety of headings in the pro- 
gramme a number of subjects of interest 
to small millers were discussed’ on the 
floor of the convention. C. W. Brans- 
ford, representing the Community asso- 
ciation in the recent conference with Mr. 
Barnes, discussed federal grain control 
plans, and explained the probable ef- 
fects upon the small miller and the ne- 
cessity for his representation on all con- 
ference committees and on the millers’ 
advisory board. Paul Brown, Spencer, 
Iowa, led the discussion on “Value of 
Advertising”; J. R. Chapman, on “Wheat 
Cleaning and Tempering”; L. Freeman 
Little, on “Bonded Warehouse Bill”; 
George W. Ring, Edinburg, Va., on 
“Milling Efficiency.” 

RAILWAY RATE BUREAU 


The secretary, E. H. Sherwood, Chi- 
cago, urged positive action for the pro- 
tection of rate equality for the small 
miller, and proposed the selection of a 
committee of three to consider ways and 
means to employ a traffic manager, with 
a view especially to fighting the milling- 
in-transit system of rates. The proposal 
was carried by an unanimous vote, and 
later in the session a resolution especially 
condemning the transit privilege was 
passed with an accompaniment of ap- 
plause. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE BILL 

A proposal which repeatedly received 
the enthusiastic indorsement of the con- 
vention was a plan known as “the bonded 
warehouse bill,” covered by a bill now 
pending in Congress under the special 
patronage of Senator Gore, of Olkahoma. 
Arrangements were authorized whereby 
the secretary of the Community associa- 
tion is, at the proper time, to notify each 
of the 10,000 small millers to wire and 
write his representative in Congress in 
support of the bill. This indorsement is 
to be supplemented by the direct work at 
Washington of a special committee of 
three. The essential features of the bill, 
as outlined by its authors, are given in 
the following summary: 

A bill to encourage the milling of wheat 
in every community and thereby relieve the 


railroads of the double haul on wheat and 
its products; to stabilize the price of wheat; 
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and by providing a steady local market, to 
stimulate the growing of wheat. 

1. The Internal Revenue department to 
_— under bond flour millers’ warehouses, 
and; 

2. Issue bonded certificates of deposit for 
wheat deposited therein, graded according to 
the United States standards. 

3. Such total bonded storage being avail- 
able to the owners of warehouses and flour 
mills, with not more than one year’s storage 
of wheat for the capacity of his adjoining 
mill, or mill in the same town or city. 

4. Bonded certificates only to be issued for 
wheat delivered to the warehouse by farmers 
in wagons or other similar conveniences, no 
certificates to be issued for wheat delivered 
in whole or in part by a common carrier. 

5. Save only that certificates will be issued 
when wheat is delivered to bonded ware- 
houses by common carrier, but only provided 
that the products of the same are to be sold 
locally without further haul by any common 
carrier. 

6. Wheat from any harvest must be taken 
out of bond before the end of September of 
the next succeeding harvest. 

7. The owner of said warehouse must each 
60 days take out of bond not less than one- 
sixth of the total of such bonded wheat. 

8. Wheat out of bond shall not again be 
put in bond. 

9. Every owner of a bonded warehouse 
must have a flour mill of sufficient capacity 
to grind, during that year, the total contents 
of such warehouse. 

10. Any withdrawal of wheat shall be ac- 
companied by an account of the last with- 
drawal of wheat, stating disposition of the 
said wheat, 

11. Any wheat taken out of bond and not 
ground by the owner within 90 days next 
thereafter shall be sold by the owner or. the 
United States government; any surplus rep- 
resented by an increased price on said wheat 
over the price the owner paid for the wheat 
before it went into bond, plus the tax paid 
the government on withdrawal, shall be for- 
feited to the government. 

12. Wheat may be depesited or withdrawn 
in amounts of 100 bus and up. 

13. The owner shall pay 2c per bu to the 
government on withdrawal; and on the with- 
drawal of the last 100 bus the owner shall 
equalize the total of such withdrawals with 
the total amount put in bond, finally paying 
such a sum as will make the total, multi- 
plied by 2c, equal to the number of bushels 
originally stored, 


NEW-CROP HANDLING PLAN 


The greatest interest was manifested in 
securing special consideration of the local 
millers’ problems and difficulties in for- 
mulating plans for handling the new 
wheat crop undef the government price 
guaranty, and special plans were made 
for active representation of the Com- 
munity association at the general confer- 
ence with Mr. Barnes in New York, June 
10. The position of the Community Mill- 
ers’ Association in this connection is set 
out in the formal statement addressed to 
Mr. Barnes, and published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The secretary’s report stated that a 
total of about 1,100 members had been 
enlisted in the association to date, about 
60 per cent of whom had already paid 
their dues in advance at the rate of 20c 


- per bbl of rated capacity up to 100 bbls, 


and 10c per bbl for capacity in excess 
of that. 

A special report of a committee on 
amendment to by-laws recommended a 
change from this basis: of membership 
dues to a plan of charging mills of 30 
bbls or less capacity, $5 per year; 30 to 
75 bbls, $10; and 75 to 300 bbls, $15. 
This proposal was voted down in favor 
of the present basis, but a plan to admit 
machinery manufacturers and similar al- 
lied industries to associate membership 
was unanimously adopted. The dues for 


such members were fixed at $10 per year, 


unless the member desires to exhibit at 
the annual exposition, in which case his 
dues shall be $25 per annum. 

In connection with association member- 
ship and finances, the secretary reported 
that an arrangement had been made 
whereby he had acquired a half interest 
in the association publication, The Com- 
munity Miller, and that a total of $14,500 
in advertising contracts already had been 
secured for that publication. The board 
of governors also had arranged with him 
to give all of his time henceforth to the 
affairs of the association and its official 
publication at a salary of $4,000 per 
year. 

He stated that the mailing list of small 
mills reached by the association by letter 
and circular contained more than 10,000 
names, and that the publication or some 
piece of circular literature was sent to 
the complete mailing list every few 
weeks, 

MACHINERY EXHIBIT 


The exposition of milling equipment in 
connection with the convention was inter- 
esting, with a total of 44 exhibitors in all 
lines. None of the larger standard ma- 
chinery manufacturers were represented, 
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but many auxiliary machines were on view 


and in operation. The show of the An- 
eat pce gs Mill Co. was especially 
arge and complete, with one white-en- 
ameled mill actually producing flour and 
two other mills not in. operation but on 
view. Other exhibitors included bag com- 
panies, makers of scales, trucks, and va- 
rious appliances of special interest to 
small millers. 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

The entertainment portion of the pro- 
gramme was varied and interesting, and 
was apparently much enjoyed despite un- 
favorable weather. Features were a boat 
excursion on the Ohio River, a visit to a 
local park and the annual banquet. The 
latter was held Thursday evening in the 
exhibition room. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

At the close of. the meeting, the board 
of governors announced the selection of 
C. W. Bransford, Owensboro, Ky., as 
president, George W. Ring, Edinburg, 
Va., vice-president, and E. H. Sherwood, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

C. W. Bransford, Owensboro, Ky., and 
C. D. McArthur, Elgin, Ill, were elected 
to the board of governors to succeed 
George W. Basore, Berryville, Ark., and 
J. J. Kasper, Madison, Ind., whose terms 
expired. Pliny Gratz, Tecumseh, Mich., 
was re-elected to the board, and R. D. 
Collins, Windom, Minn., was elected to 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
H. C. Theopold, Faribault, Minn. 

The place and date of the next annual 
meeting will be determined by the board 
of governors early next year. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





COMMUNITY MILLERS’ PLAN 


Small Millers Assert Right to Larger Share 
in Grain Control Plans—Demand Recog- 
nition on Numerical Basis 


Following is the text of a formal ad- 
dress to Julius H. Barnes adopted by 
the meeting of the Community Millers’ 
Association of America at its convention 
at Louisville, Ky., last week: 

We are at peace. The greatest wheat 
crop in our history is nearing harvest. 
The Community Millers’ Association of 
America, in convention assembled, peti- 
tions you that a definite policy be now 
decided upon for the 1919 crop: 

1. That, instead of waiting for the 
spring wheat crop, a plan be now decided 
upon in view of the fact that the winter 
wheat crop, which will soon be on the 


market, is greatly the larger portion of - 


our entire crop. 

2. That the small millers of this coun- 
try, practically three-fourths of all the 
millers, have been regulated heretofore 
without representation on the Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration or 
the agencies of the Grain Corporation, 
and they now respectfully petition you 
to grant them such representation as 
their numbers justify on an advisory 
board to confer and advise with you and 
the Grain Corporation or Wheat Control 
Agency. 

3. That such representation be deter- 
mined by the number of mills of respec- 
tive sizes, as shown by the statistics of 
the agricultural department, dividing the 
mills into two groups—those of 300 bbls 
capacity per day and up, in Group No. 1, 
and those under 300 bbls capacity in 
Group No. 2. $ 

4. That these two groups elect 12 rep- 
resentatives as an advisory board. 

5. That Groups Nos. 1 and 2 elect so 
many delegates on this advisory board 
as the proportionate number of mills in 
each of those groups corresponds to the 
whole number of mills in the United 
States. 

6. That members of Group No. 1 may 
be elected by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which practically represents the 
large millers of the country, and from 
which organization the personnel of the 
Milling Division of the Food Administra- 
tion was drawn. 

7. That members of Group 2 shall be 
elected by the Community Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, the only representa- 
tive body of the small millers of this 


7. 
8. That the advisory board meet once 
every month with the president of the 
Grain Corporation, at Chicago, and at 
such other times as may be necessary. 

9. That each member of. the board be 


tlowed for cach, meeting 
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| mileage both 
ways at’ 5c per mile and $10 per day: for 
expenses, for time absent from home on 
such’ business. 

10. “That the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and. the Community Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of America have the power to 
recall and substitute any member or 
members either may have selected to the 
board, 

11. That the high price of flour and 
bran for the past few months has been 
due to the fact that the country mills 
have not been in operation, the people 
having to depend on the larger mills at 
the so-called milling centers for their 
supplies, and to the cost of the wheat 
and milling of it, has had to be added 
the freight charge. 

12. That this has been brought about 
by faulty distribution of wheat. The 
wheat has been rushed out of the country 
where grown, soon after harvest, to the 
milling centers, depriving those millers 
who stimulated this planting of wheat of 
the opportunity to grind it and supply 
their communities with the necessary flour 
and feed at reasonable prices. 

13. That in order to prevent this hap- 
pening during this crop year, we most 
respectfully petition you to direct that 
all wheat purchased by the Grain Cor- 
poration be stored nearest its point of 
production to the extent of the milling 
capacity of any particular locality. 

14. That in order to do this, the 
Grain Corporation be authorized to pro- 
cure such storage in various localities, 
first utilizing such storage facilities of 
flour mills as are now in existence or may 
hereafter be erected. 

15. That, to indemnify the holder of 
wheat for loss in shrinkage, insurance, 
and other carrying charges, and in or- 
der to further prevent the movement of 
wheat out of the country where it is 
grown and where the flour and food are 
needed, the Grain Corporation allow each 
calendar month, beginning Aug. 1, 2c per 
bu until June 1, 1920, such increase per 
month to be added to the guaranteed 
price. 

16. That if the government restricts 
or controls exports, such exports, as far 
as possible, should be in the form of 
flour to keep at home the needed feed 
and sustain industrial activity at home. 
Not less than 60 per cent of the exported 
surplus should be in the form of flour. 
All flour purchases made by the govern- 
ment agency should be allotted by states 
in. proportion to milling capacity and on 
competitive offers from the mills in each 
state. Purchases should include all 
grades, the same as marketed for export 
prior to the war. Control of exports 
should in no way include those to the 
Orient, or Western Hemisphere markets. 

17. The government wheat control 
agency should take action to indemnify 
or protect dealers and millers, as pro- 
vided in the law, against abnormal fluc- 
tuations due to the action of the govern- 
ment. 

18. That should the wheat control 
agency decide to put maximum prices on 
flour or bran, the mistake made .by the 
Food Administration in fixing the dif- 
ferential between the wholesale and retail 
prices of bran at $4 per ton be not again 
committed, but that a fair differential 
be fixed and that it be not less than a dif- 
ference of $8 per ton between the whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

19. That millers be allowed to store 
for their own use their year’s supply of 
wheat from producers in their own lo- 
cality, after notifying the Grain Corpora- 
tion of the amount of wheat they will 
buy. But the Grain Corporation is to 
indemnify the miller only to the extent 
of a 60 days’ supply of wheat. 

20. That custom, toll and exchange 
milling be not interfered with in any 
manner whatsoever. 

21. That millers should have as few re- 
strictions placed upon their business as 
possible. 

22. That the president of this asso- 
ciation appoint a committee of three, of 
which the president is to be one, to pre- 
sent these resolutions to Julius Barnes, 
chairman of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. 

* * ; 

A resolution subsequently proposed and 
adopted by unanimous vote instructed the 
officers of the association to appeal di- 
rect to President Wilson in the event that 
Mr. Barnes failed to grant their claims 


for recognition, 
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Milwaukee Bakers to Advertise 

The monthly meeting of the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Master Bakers’ Association 
was held May 7, presided over by Presi- 
dent Joseph Poehlmann, Joseph Pinzer 
acting as temporary secretary. The com- 
mittee appointed to work out plans for 
advertising the bakers’ business submit- 
ted samples of advertising matter that 
will appear in one of the local papers. 

Copies of the ads will be turned over 
to a committee consisting of Martin 
Tyborski, Casper Hach, Frank Vogl, C. 
Twelmeyer, B. Schmidt, E. Kraft, Joseph 
Rulik, H. Kallakowsky and Joseph Poehl- 
mann, to be used as propaganda when 
soliciting new members for the organiza- 
tion. 

Secretary Pinzer and President Poehl- 
mann reported that they had visited 
Madison to oppose the license fee bill, 
but as the committee on agriculture had 
withheld its decision for the present it is 
impossible to say what action finally will 
be taken. 


THE BLACKSTONE BAKERY 


(Continued from page 814.) 
reason was this: if he actually explained 
how the Blackstone bakes its famous 
bread, what would prevent every other 
hotel from following the recipe? 

There was art in the way he concealed 
the white flour genius of the bakeshop 
magician. The sum total of it all was 
that, if you buy the best flour in the 
world, composed of spring and winter 
wheat in the exact proportions that are 
necessary, and if you make this into 
dough the Blackstone way, and bake it 
the Blackstone way, why, you will have 
baked as good bread as the Blackstone 
bakes. Simple enough, isn’t it? 

Immediately. we left the bakeshop all 
of Mr. Miller’s air of mystery vanished. 
The Blackstone bread secrets were in- 
tact, but there was consolation coming. 
The steward conducted us into a sugar- 
frosted little room where a cunning ar- 
tificer was at work making imitation 
flowers out of sugar, to be used for table 
decorations. Even the cunningly de- 
signed baskets are made of sugar, many- 
hued. On Easter Sunday the main din- 
ing-room of the hotel was decorated with 
hundreds of imitation Easter hats, each 
containing artificial lilies, also made of 
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Where the Blackstone’s Super-Fancy Pastry Is Baked 


sugar. This dazzling display was so true 
to nature that guests wondered whether 
they had wandered into a French mil- 
linery shop. 

“We maintained this feature all dur- 
ing the war,” declared Mr. Miller, “but 


er 


we had to have substitutes for sugar, 
and we found that we could do as well 
with wax and paraffin. Even now we do 
not waste any of this sugar. All of the 
flowers and the baskets are brought back 
here, and melted and used again. Thus 


The Blackstone Ovens Are More Businesslike Than Pretentious 


the lily of today becomes the violet of 
tomorrow and the sunflower of the next 
day.” 

“And now give me the recipe for mak- 
ing bread as the Blackstone makes it,” 
I pleaded. 

Whereupon Mr. Miller affably said 
adieu, and gave me a courteous push out 
of the boulevard door. 


Boston Bakers Consider New Scale 

One of the largest attended meetings 
of the Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Boston and vicinity was held 
May 6. Secretary F. H. Harzbecker 
had sent out notices that a delegation 
from the bakers’ union would be present 
with a schedule of wages for the coming 
year, which is as follows: foreman, $30 
per week; second hands, $27; oven men, 
$27; third hands, $25; apprentices, $15,— 
for nine hours a day. 

The advisability of making a counter 
proposition and appointing a committee 
to meet the committee of the union was 
considered, but President Wachenheim 
pointed out that it would be better to 
come to an understanding at once with 
the union. A number of the small bak- 
ers present said the demands were beyond 
their limits and, with the general de- 
pression in the baking business at this 
time around Boston, they could not pay 
such wages. 


Will Aid Soldier and Sailor Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade, “May 14, President Roeser intro- 
duced J. F. Hildebrand, president of 
the Shults Bread Co., who outlined the 
present labor conditions in the bakin 
industry and urged the bakers to stand 
together. 

Counselor Buxbaum introduced a reso- 
lution which was adopted, pledging the 
hearty co-operation of the board of trade 
in finding employment for discharged sol- 
dier and sailor bakers, and also offering 
places to those who want to learn the 
trade. 

The balance of the meeting was given 
over to discussing the labor situation and 
the demands made by union bakers, and 
it was decided to call a mass meeting and 
thresh out the differences between the 
journeymen and the employing bakers. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Interesting Trade Items from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
and New England 





MICHIGAN 


Emil Ketelhut has bought the Libell 
interests in the Libell bakery, 2501 East 
Jefferson Street, Detroit. 

Creditors of the Jones-Regan Pie Co., 
Detroit, have been mailed checks for 50 
per cent of their indebtedness by the 
Security Trust Co., and the latter ex- 
pects to make final payment within 90 
days. 

An increase of Ic in the price of bread 
has been made by the wholesale bakers 
of Detroit, with other bakery goods 
raised accordingly. About 98 per cent of 
the bread in Detroit is made in a 1¥,-lb 
loaf, and retails for l5c, allowing the 

roceryman 1%%,c profit. 
7 Martin & Tica have bought the 
bakery of Ben Solf, at Dowagiac. 

N. F. King has opened a bakery at 422 


North Burdick Street, Kalamazoo. 


J. E. Earl has bought the bakery of 
M. F. McClure, at Clinton. 

The Pipestone Grocery Co. is having 
the bakery at Benton Harbor remodeled. 

The Superior Baking Co. Alma, is 
building a brick and tile addition. 

The American-French Pastry Co., De- 
troit, is opening a store at 85 West 
Grand River Avenue. 

Fred Van Dyken has sold his bakery 
at Reed City to R. S. and Forbes Elliott, 
who will operate as the Elliott Baking 
Co 


The Warsaw (Mich.) Pastry and Bak- 
ery Shop has been opened at 948 Chene 
Street, by F. Wyborny and F. Plodow- 
ski. . 
The Model bakery, Alma, has moved 
into larger quarters. 

The Schust Co., Saginaw, has opened a 
branch in Detroit under the control of a 
subsidiary company capitalized at $100,- 
000. It will erect a five-story fireproof 
building at 54-56 West Jefferson Av- 
enue, and wholesale groceries. 

O. M. Way, a former baker at Flint, 
has bought the Redding block at Grass 
Lake, and opened a bakery. 

Marple Bros., bakers at Charlotte, have 
bought additional property and will re- 
model it. 

H. J. Norton, a baker of Detroit, has 
opened a shop at Pinckney. 

The Pipestone bakery, Benton Harbor, 
is installing new equipment. 

A. J. Jiroux, Two Harbors, is adding 
another oven. 

W. J. Hayword has opened a bakery 
at Middleville, Frank Brieve at Holland, 
and Peter and Charles Zimba at 904 Cam- 
pau Avenue, Detroit. 

Frank Pearl has moved into his new 
bakery at Mancelona. 

R. J. Graham, St. Johns, is adding to 
his bakery equipment. 

Frank Foss & Sons have taken over the 
Central Baking Co., 134 North Jefferson 
Street, Saginaw. 

The bakery of J. E. Rocheleau, Ne- 
gaunee, burned; loss, $5,000. 

The Hickman Biscuit Co., Grandville 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, has erected a 
one-story addition. 


OHIO 

The liabilities of J. W. Russell, Ham- 
ilton, bankrupt baker, were $1,470; as- 
sets, $3.50. 

John Early and L. F. Fechheimer, Cin- 
cinnati, will open a bakery, with a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 loaves daily, at 39 West 
Sixth Street. 

Following are the officers of the Wein- 
berg Baking Co., Akron: M. H. Wein- 
berg, president; Joseph Weinberg, vice- 
president; Louis Danzig, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. 

J. T. Murphy, manager Steubenville 
(Ohio) branch of the General Baking 
Co., entertained his employees at a din- 
ner in its new plant. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit Co. has an 
addition, 75x100, to house’the boiler and 
coal rooms, and automobile delivery 


equipment. This company gave $5,000 in 
Liberty bonds and $15,000 in cash to its 
employees for faithful services during 
the past year. 

The Ideal bakery, Alliance, is undergo- 
ing improvements. 

The Stark Baking Co., Canton, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital 
stock. 

G. M. Meyers, who has been elected 
president of the Cleveland (Ohio) Bak- 
ers’ Club, operates a retail bakery at 
4316 Pearl Road. 

The Pratt-Webb Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, is erecting a modern brick bakery, 
50x80, in the rear of 5601 Euclid Av- 
enue. It will contain the latest appli- 
ances for manufacturing “Golden Sheaf 
Pastries,’ which are featured by 50 
cafés and restaurants in Cleveland. The 
officers of the company are: E. J. Pratt, 
president and treasurer; D. F. Webb, 
vice-president; L. C. Robertson, secre- 
tary. 

The Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has let the contract for a travel- 
ling oven with a capacity of 6,000 loaves 
hourly. The company will spend $100,000 
for improvements during the summer. 

The estate of the late Oscar W. Bau- 
man, Dayton, baker, is valued at $40,550. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Restaurant & 
Bakery Co. has the following officers: J. 
A. Fithian, president; F. A. Warnock, 
first vice-president; Jacob Newman, sec- 
ond vice-president; H. F. Tallon, treas- 
urer; A. Lawson, secretary; Henry Mill- 
er, assistant secretary and treasurer; F. 
H. Nullmeyer, director. 

Ward & Ward, who bought the plants 
of the Krug bakeries, and the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., at Dayton, will spend a large 
sum in overhauling them. 

U. A. Kriedler, Dayton, has gone to 
Chicago as general sales-manager for the 
American Cone & Wafer Co., of Dayton. 

Carl Schlipf has sold his bakery, 4008 
Eastern Avenue, Cincinnati, to Sparrar 
Bros. 

The differences existing between the 
master bakers at Cincinnati and the local 
bakers’ union have been settled by grant- 
ing the union an increase of $2 per week 
and compromising on the number of 
hours to work. : 

The Willinger Baking Co., 1425 Starr 
Avenue, Toledo, recently acquired by the 
Ward interests, will be equipped with a 
travelling oven with a capacity of 45,000 
loaves daily. 

Charles Bausinger is remodeling his 
bakery on South Main Street, Marion. 

The Nicholas Bread Co. has opened a 
shop at Struthers. 

Harry Weinberg, 604 Wayne Avenue, 
Dayton, is adding equipment. 

John O, Bader, proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Bakery, Hamilton, was burned by 
a gas explosion in his bread oven. 

R. Brown, Defiance, will remodel and 
enlarge his bakery. 

Wade Bros., bakers, Prairie Depot, 
Wood County, will enlarge their bakery. 


INDIANA 


Alvin Eades, operating the Julius Ras- 
tatter bakery, on Fulton Avenue, Evans- 
ville, has bought a bakery at Muncie, 
which will be in charge of C. V. Sursa. 

The Home bakery has opened on 
Fourth Street, near Locust, Evansville, 
and will specialize in fancy goods. 

William Jameson, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Salem, is recuperating in 
a base hospital in England from wounds 
received last October in France. 

Weinberg’s bakery, on Fourth Street, 
Evansville, has undergone extensive im- 
provements. 

The Big Four Grocery Co. will open a 
bakery at Frankfort. 

R. J. Huffman, Nappanee, is remodel- 
ing his bakery. 

Hirman Norris has bought the bakery 
of J. M. Wiggton, Lagrange. 

The Home bakery, Evansville, is now 
in its new home on Fourth Street. 

F. W. Gray has his new American 
bakery in operation at Greensburg. 

L. C. Booker, of Zionsville, Ind., and 
Harry Booker, of Denver, Ind., have 
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(Continued) 


bought the bakery of Eu Willits, 
Columbia Ci ° nd whit 

Mrs. O. C. Evanson has opened the 
New Home bakery at 119 Vive Street, 
Lafayette. 

Charles and Irvin Miller have their 
new wholesale bakery at Decatur in op- 
eration. 

Stein & Williams, bakers at Lebanon, 
have sold to Clarence Earp and J. B. 
Johnson. 

Fred Ejinecke, of the Miller-Parrott 
Baking Co., Terre Haute, has been elect- 
ed president of the Terre Haute Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Fred. Miller and wife have transferred 
the bakery property on Upper Sixth 
Street, Evansville, to the Fred Miller 
Bakery Co. 

W. H. Myers has bought the Gilbert 
bakery, at Fowler. 

The Gary (Ind.) Baking Co. is adding 
a steam bread oven, making five in all, 
and increasing the capacity to 20,000 
loaves daily, 

Julius Rastatter, of Evansville, has 
bought the bakery of Herman Bogg, 
Henderson, Ky. 

The Gross bakery, Washington, is be- 
ing overhauled. 

The Mrs. Holmes Pie Co. has been in- 
corporated at Indianapolis, with $10,000 
capital stock. 

Claude Perry has opened a bakery at 
815 East Franklin Street, Crawfordsville. 

Louis Miller has engaged in the baking 
business at Roanoke, and W. B. Wilson 
at Kokomo. 

The plant of the Middleton bakery, 
Marion, was slightly damaged by fire. 

John Wilson, for a year and a half 
with the A, E. F. in France, is back in 
the baking business at Bicknell. 

The Bluffton (Ind.) Bakery Co., op- 
erating on East Market Street, under the 
management of H. L. Fethers, will close 
its plant and move the equipment to 
Marion, Ind, 

Property owners in the vicinity of the 
plant of the City Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, protested against the issuance of 
a permit for the erection of a cakeshop 
and wagon shed, on the ground that the 
buildings would be a-nuisance. 

J. H. Klaus, operating the Ideal bak- 
ery at Mount Vernon, has added an ice 
cream manufacturing department. 

Fire in the warehouse of Bessire & Co., 
101 East South Street, Indianapolis, 
caused a loss of $3,000; insured. 

M. J. and Walton Hampton will open 
a bakery at Madison. 

Small & Pritchett have engaged in the 
baking business at Lafontaine. 

Morris Jackson has succeeded Vorn 
Kennedy in the baking business at West- 
port. 

M. R. Ritcher has opened a bakery at 
1126 Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A. Rizinikove, of the Crystal bakery, 
Sharon, has equipped it with new ma- 
chinery. 

The Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
adding two bread ovens. 

The People’s Baking Co., Northside, 
Pittsburgh, operating a retail bakery, will 
open a wholesale shop on Bates Street. 

N. E. Smith, Greenville, is adding two 
steam ovens. 

Mrs. John Losel has sold the Brookline 
bakery, 1015 Brookline Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh, to A. C. Wissman, who will op- 
erate as the White Front bakery. 

The wholesale bakery of L. L. Limber, 
Franklin, is undergoing extensive re- 
pairs. 

Hammer & Waring have opened a bak- 
ery on Ferndale Avenue, Johnstown. 

Irving Anderson, of Youngsville, -Pa., 
has bought the Crown Baking Co., Corry. 

Miss Mabel E., daughter of F. A. 
Schofer, a Reading baker, has returned 
home after two years’ service at base 
hospitals in France. 

L. W. Hershey, baker, Hanover, died 
May 8, aged 70. 

J. B. Gould has sold his interest in 
the Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. 

The Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capital 
stock. 

William Stoudt and Nicholas Scheiders 
have opened a modern bakery at Wyomis- 
sing, a suburb of Reading. 

Following are the officers of the George 
W. Bower bakery, Pottsville: G. f 
Bower, president; John Miller, secretary ; 
C. K. Hock, treasurer. Directors, E. E. 
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Nagle, H. S, Albright, Frank Bender, 
John Rarling, M. Boruch, C. D. Miller, 
R. L. Jones, S. Strause, and H. R. 
Knapp. 

The Modern Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated by Samuel Green- 
wald, Albert Orringer, and Samuel and 
= Klein. ; 

he Hershey (Pa.) Chocolate Co. is in- 
stalling a modern bakery, equipped with 
steam ovens and the latest bread and 
cake machinery. 


KENTUCKY 

The Sanitary bakery has opened at 
Sixth Street and Madison Avenue, Cov- 
ington. 

J. L. Long is moving his bakery at 
Madisonville to East Center Street. 

The Middlesboro (Ky.) Bakery, 2103 
Cumberland Street, is in operation, 
equipped with modern machinery. 

Leo Hauser, retail baker, 709 Bakewell 
Street, Covington, has sold to F. Mueller, 
of Cincinnati. 

L. R. Drury, of Lexington, will build 
an addition and add more equipment. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

A. A. Reuther will open a bakery at 
Cole Avenue and Hall Street, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

C. F. Hathaway & Son, Cambridge, 
Mass., entertained 100 salesmen at a din- 
ner in celebration of the resumption of 
the manufacturing of their cream bread. 

The Borg Products Co., Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, by H. L. Borg, Stam- 
ford; B. L. Marsh, of the Marsh bakeries, 
Stamford, and W. J. Travis, president 
Massachusetts Baking Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., to manufacture shortening and 
other bakery supplies. 

The Goetz bakery, Manchester, Conn., 
burned; loss, $100,000. Three weeks ago 
Fritz Mohr, manager of the plant, bought 
a controlling interest in the business, but 
transfer had not been made at the time 
of the fire. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Grocers’ 
Baking Co. has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by C. F. Archam- 
bault, J. A. Boucher and A. G. Boisclair. 

Mitchell Nicholson is building an addi- 
tion to his bakery on Second Street, Fall 
River, Mass. 

The bakery of Joseph Cloutier, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, burned. 

Paul Duchaine is building a bakery at 
214 Coffin Avenue, New Bedford, Mass., 
to cost $15,000. 

The Breagy bakery has opened at 34 
Salem Street, Fellsway, Mass. a 

Chamberlain & Fields, bakers at West- 
brook, Conn., have dissolved partnership. 

J. B. Sandler is remodeling his bakery 
on Westchester Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. ; 

J. Harry Woorrinece. 





Ottawa County, Oklahoma, Bakers 


A meeting of the master bakers of 
Ottawa County, Oklahoma, was held May 
15, at the office of the Quality bakery, 
Picher, and it was decided to hold an- 
other meeting at an early date to form 
a permanent organization to be known as 
the Ottawa County Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

The following bakeries were represent- 
ed at the meeting: Quality bakery and 
Dalton & Bay, Picher; Dickey bakery 
and Karlshint Bros., Miami; H. A. Knox 
and Me’Cary bakery, Cardin; Siegal bak- 
ery, Commerce; Quapaw (Okla.) Bakery. 
August Junge and Ollie Jester, of the 
Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., also were 
present. 





Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club 

The meeting on April 29 was conduct- 
ed by the new president, G. W. Meyers. 
In his opening remarks he asked the club 
for its. support, and outlined his policy 
along the lines laid down by the former 
president, George M. Batson, who re- 
signed on account of business interests. 

After routine business there was a dis- 
cussion on the labor situation in Cleve- 
land, during which it developed that the 
bakers were enjoying nearly a normal 
output, despite the disagreement between 
the bakery owners and Local Union No. 
19. 

Major H. S. Bryon, of Denver, Colo., 
gave an interesting talk on his experi- 
ence in Mexico. 
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CENTRAL STATES 

BAKERS SUPPLIED WITH CHEAP FLOUR 

Cotumsvs, Onto, May 22.—Bakers are 
well stocked on flour, most of them hav- 
ing bought their requirements for July, 
after which time they figure on securing 
new-crop Kansas. Considerable has been 
purchased from resellers in the last five 
or six weeks, at 50c@$1.50 bbl below the 
mills’ quotations. Bakers have been 
quick to take advantage of these offer- 
ings, so they not only have good stocks, 
but their purchases have all been made 
below present prices. 

Spring wheat mills are quoting stand- 
ard patents at $12@12.40 bbl, in cotton 
4,’s. Most Kansas mills are out of the 
market, and the remainder are holding 
prices firm at $12.50. Soft winter wheat 
millers seem to be in worse shape than 
those in Kansas, and it is only occasion- 
ally that one hears of any soft winter 
wheat flour being offered. 

While it seems assured that there will be 
a shortage of winter wheat flour in Ohio 
before we get into the new crop, the few 
mills with any to offer seem anxious to 
sell, and one or two have quoted as low 
as $10.65, bulk, f.o.b. the mill. The mini- 
mum quotation two weeks ago was $11.40. 


NOTES 

J. S. Clark, North High Street, is in- 
stalling three new ovenis. 

There has been some talk of advanc- 
ing the price of bread in Columbus, but 
nothing has developed along that line. 

Cincinnati bakers have advanced their 
wholesale price on bread to 9c and 13c 
for the 1-lb and 1%-lb loaves, respec- 
tively. 

I. S. Sweaney, Canton, has let a con- 


tract for an addition to his bakery. 
When completed, he will have seven 
ovens. 


Mrs. W. C. Lau. has opened a branch 
bakery on North High Street near Lane 
Avenue, and is also installing a new oven 
in her old bakery. 

Art N. Apple has resigned his position 
with the Corby Yeast Co., to take one 
with the Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, 
as sales-manager and assistant to the 
president, 

The Columbus Bread Co, recently gave 
a dinner to its employees, at which A. G. 
Reck, manager, announced that the com- 
pany would present each employee with 
a $1,000 life insurance policy, to remain 
in force as long as they remained in its 
service, premiums to be paid by the com- 
pany. 

Stock is being offered in a new baking 
organization in Columbus, which expects 
to establish about 25 retail stores 
throughout the city, with one central bak- 
ing plant, from which bread will be dis- 
tributed to the different stores. A full 
line of bakery goods also will be manu- 
factured. 

Bakers in some of the cities in Ohio 
have been having labor trouble, due to 
the demand of the unions for shorter 
hours and higher wages, and discontinua- 
tion of nightwork, but Columbus has so 
far been free from any disturbance, and 
it is not anticipated that there will be 
any. The bakeries here are all open 
shops, but employees are to receive the 
union scale. 

The executive committee of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Indus- 
try met at the Chittenden Hotel, April 
30, to arrange a programme for the con- 
vention to be held at Cedar Point, July 
15-17. Those attending the meeting were 
Fred Heusel, Ann Arbor, Mich; W. A. 
Thomas, Auburn, Ind; E. P. Mitchell, 
secretary, Cincinnati; Harry Meyer and 
George W. Bollinger, Columbus. 





Conference of Buying Associations 

The quarterly conference of the East- 
ern Buying Associations was held May 
13 at the warehouse of the Philadelphia 
association. In the absence of Chairman 
Leonard Metz, of Newark, N. J., the 
meeting was presided over by Vice- 
Chairman Ott, of Philadelphia. After 
the usual routine business, much time was 
spent in discussing labor conditions and 
other affairs of vital interest to the em- 
ploying bakers. 

The Philadelphia organization tendered 
a dinner to the delegates, among whom 
were Messrs. Keidel and Bluel, of Brook- 
lyn; Rudolph Zink, Bronx; Lautherahn 
and Mulley, Paterson; Frasch and 
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Cordes, Jersey City; and Lang and Huf- 
nagel, Newark. Messrs. Leiser, Wilder- 
muth, Ott, Stiefel and Reiser represent- 
ed the Philadelphia association. 


Death of Charles J. Christie 
Charles J. Christie, secretary of the 
Fleischmann Co., of Cincinnati, died at 
his home in that city April 29. Last fall 
while at Atlantic City, Mr. Christie was 
attacked with influenza and _ returned 
home sick. After remaining in a serious 
condition for some time he recovered suf- 
ficiently to go to California, where he 
spent the winter and returned to Cincin- 
nati April 20, still ailing from the re- 
sults of influenza. On the evening of 
April 28 his condition grew worse, and 
early the next morning an attack of apo- 

plexy terminated a brilliant career, 
Mr. Christie was born in Xenia, Ohio, 
and was a son of a Union soldier who 








all war activities, and was a leader in the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Chest and 
Liberty Loan movements. He was also 
active as a member of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Mr. Christie was a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, Elk, and a member of a 
number of other fraternal organizations. 

Announcement of his death was a dis- 
tinct shock to thousands of people in 
Cincinnati and throughout the country, 
as, wherever Mr. Christie was known, he 
was immensely popular, having a charm- 
ing personality with which few men are 
gifted. 

He leaves a widow and one married 
daughter. 





Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Association 

At the monthly meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Association, Carl 
Essling, former president of the Brook- 
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died in the war. He received his pri- 
mary education in the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia, and later 
became one of the most expert telegraph 
operators in the country. He served in 
that capacity for the Associated Press 
in Cincinnati, New York, Denver and 
other cities and, in the early nineties, left 
the key to become assistant telegraph 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, in as- 
sociation with James M. Cox, present 
governor of Ohio. He then became city 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and 
managing editor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 

When Julius Fleischmann was elected 
mayor of Cincinnati he made Mr. Christie 
his private secretary, and before Mr. 
Fleischmann left the mayor’s office he 
transferred Mr. Christie to the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s office, where he became secre- 
tary of the Fleischmann Co., and occu- 
pied that position at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Christie was one of the most prom- 
inent and beloved citizens of Cincinnati, 
and was identified with many of its busi- 
ness interests. Several times he could 
have been mayor of Cincinnati, but al- 
ways declined. He was very active in 


lyn Boss Bakers’ Business Association, 
was elected second vice-president, and 
the new by-laws were read and adopted. 

The following were elected directors: 
Edward Trunk, P. C. Albers, Henry 
Archinal, Henry Arras, A. Frey, David 
Klinger, H. Obrock, Carl Essling, Paul 
Seibold, H. Lorenz, J. Fiedler, Walter 
Vollmuth, J. Van Dusen, M. Kamin, and 
A. E. Plarre. 





F. C. Black Appointed Sales-Manager 
The Peerless Bread Machine Co., of 
Sidney, Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ment of F. C. Black as sales-manager, 
in recognition of the ability shown by 
him during his connection with the com- 
pany for some years as salesman. 

This concern is also building a two- 
story extension to its plant, to double its 
output. The new building will cover 
roughly 80x200 feet, and will be equipped 
with modern machinery. The addition 
will be completed in about 60 days. 

The Peerless Bread Machine Co. man- 
ufactures the Peerless loaf molder, 
which is to be found in many of the best 
bakeshops of the country. F. X. Laut- 
erbur, the founder, is general manager 
of the company. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., May 22.—The Euro- 
= bakery, 732 East Third Street, Du- 
uth, is offered for sale, with complete 
bakery equipment, 

It is reported that co-operative stores 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
backed by Finnish people, are planning 
a bakery for Superior, Wis., also to be 
used as a training school for managers. 

The Federal Bakeries on May 15 
opened a shop in Superior, Wis., at 1114 
Tower Avenue. 

Duluth-Superior milling brands of pat- 
ent flour are being offered by stores to 
the retail trade in 49-lb sacks at $3.10@ 
3.25; 98-lb, $6.25@6.50. Outside mill 
brands are quoted in 49-lb sacks at $3.20 
@3.60; 98-lb, $6.50@6.95. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, attended the confer- 
ence of bakers with Julius H. Barnes in 
New York this week, as a representative 
of the bakery trade from this district, 
and was a party in the agreement 
reached to maintain a fair ratio between 
bread prices and cost of flour. 

B. M. O’Donnell, baker, 23 North Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Duluth, has about 
completed alterations to the second floor 
of his shop, and all baking is now being 
done there. With the installation of new 
equipment he has an up-to-date and mod- 
ern bakery, and additional light as well 
as roomy quarters. 

Duluth bakers handling pies, cakes and 
rolls have advanced prices, due to the ~ 
higher cost of flour and other materials 
entering into their making. No change 
has been made in the price of bread, or 
the size of the loaf. Bread sales hold up 
well, no complaints coming from bakers. 


F. G. Carson. 





Seattle Bakery Notes 


Seatrie, WasH., May 22.—Most Seat- 
tle bakers are now selling the 1-lb loaf 
at 9c and the 11,4-lb loaf at 13c, whole- 
sale, delivered, but some continue to sell 
on the basis of 814c- per lb. Based on 
$12 flour, the latter price cannot show a 
profit and, on current prices for the 
best grades of hard wheat flour, which 
are $1 bbl higher, the 8c loaf is below 
cost. At Portland, conditions appear to 
be still worse, where it is reported that 
bakers have to meet the competition of 
an 8c wholesale price. 

The Porter Bakery Co., Seattle, is con- 
ducting an active “Eat More Bread” cam- 
paign through billboard and newspaper 
advertising. Its billboard advertising 
consists of large posters of most artistic 
design. 

The plant of the Federal System of 
Bakeries, at Tacoma, Wash., has been 
purchased by Wallace McPherson, of the 
Sunrise bakery, Lind, Wash., and asso- 
ciates, from Allen & Schermerhorn. The 
latter have opened a Federal System 
bakery at Portland, Oregon. 

A Chatterton bakery has been opened 
in the Alaska Building, Seattle, by R. 
M. Hoitt, as a branch of his Third Ave- 
nue bakery. 

Recent labor troubles in the bakery 
trade at Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Oregon, have been 
adjusted, and a new compromise wage 
scale agreed on, providing for wages of 
$6.50 for dough mixers and oven men, 
and $6 for bench hands, for day shifts 
of eight hours, and double time fer over- 
time and holidays. 

The Three Girls and Brooklyn bakers, 
at Seattle, have been consolidated and 
taken over by the Washington Bakeries, 
Inc., of which J. S. Goldsmith, formerly 
president Schwabacher Bros. & Co., 
wholesale grocers, of Seattle, is presi- 
dent, Harry Mosler, of the Brooklyn bak- 
ery, vice-president, Herman Mosler sec- 
retary, and F. L. Duryea treasurer. The 
plant of the new company will be sit- 
uated in the building occupied by the 
Three Girls bakery, to which a third story 
will be added and additional machinery 
will be installed. 

L. M. Dennery. 





Boston Bakers’ Outing Club 

The Boston Bakers’ Outing Club, com- 
posed of members of the Boston Master 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association, held 
its annual ball and banquet May 8 at 
Turner Hall. The attendance was large, 
and much credit is due to the committee 
of arrangements for the excellent pro- 
gramme. 











THE PACIFIC COAST 
ACTIVITIES AT VANCOUVER 

The recently reorganized concern 
known as Shelly Bros., Ltd., formerly 
Shelly’s Bake Ovens, Vancouver, B. C., 
has et the plant and business of the 
United Bakeries, Ltd., of the same city. 
W. E. Pinchin, ma r of the latter, 
will retire, and W. C. Shelly will be man- 
ager of all the Shelly Bros.’ bakeries, 
which include those at 601 Tenth Avenue 
West, Vancouver; at Westminster, Vic- 
toria, and one recently purchased at 
Nanaimo, B. C. 

The United outfit will be retained as 
an auxiliary to that on Tenth Avenue, 
which will be the main baking plant. 
Numerous changes are being made, which 
include new ovens and considerable new 
machinery. 

At Nanaimo the entire plant is being 
overhauled and enlarged; a complete out- 
fit of automatic equipment will be in- 
stalled, and new ovens built. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of the most com- 


plete small bakeries in British Columbia. ° 


DEATH OF PIONEER BAKER 


George H. Poersel, the well-known 
Portland, Oregon, representative of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. who was 
stricken with paralysis while alighting 
from a train, passed away last week at 
his home in Seattle. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Lina Poersel, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Guy C. Milnor, of Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr. Poersel was one of the pioneer 
bakers of Washington, having opened a 
bakery in Ballard nearly 30 years ago. 
For the last 10 years he represented the 
Fisher company, and was a favorite with 
the trade throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 

HESS BAKING CO. CHANGES HANDS 

The Hess Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, has 
been sold to L. E. Mitchell and J. L. 
Wishart. Mr. Mitchell for a number of 
years has represented the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. in southern California, being 
one of the pioneer salesmen for Montana 
flour in that market. Previously he op- 
erated bakeries in several northwestern 
cities, later taking a course in flour- 
testing and analytical baking at a promi- 
nent Middle West school of baking. 

Mr. Wishart has been connected with 
the Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, for many years, the last 18 
months having been superintendent of 
its Salem plant. Additional equipment 
will be installed, and extensive changes 
made in the business system. 


NOTES 


A new “Bakerite” shop has 
opened in Portland, Oregon. 

J. R. Listle, Listle’s Cafe and Bakery, 
Kalispell, Mont., has bought a molder. 

The Superior Baking Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is installing a new divider. 

M. Pettid, of the Home bakery, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., has ordered a new divider and 
rounder. 

Frank Darrah has bought a half in- 
terest in the Perfection bakery, Red 
Bluffs, Cal. : 

Jacob Jacobson, of the Minneapolis 
bakery, Spokane, has installed a new 
divider and molder. 

The Butter Krust Baking Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has placed orders for 
several new machines. 

Edward Eisele, of the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Bakery, 7 West Washington Street, has 
added considerable new machinery. 

Larger equipment is being installed by 
the Steam Baking Co., of Tacoma, to 
handle its greatly increased business. 

T. H. Hopkins, of the Vienna bakery, 
Arlington, Wash., is putting in a new 
oven and making other improvements. 

Beck Bros., formerly of Tacoma, have 
bought the Porter Baking Co. plant in 
Bellingham, Wash., which they will im- 
prove. 

The new modern plant of J. D. Foster, 
Chehalis, Wash., was recently opened with 
a reception to which the general public 
was invited. 

Orders have been placed by Vance 
Bros., Mesa, Ariz., for a complete outfit 
of bread-handling machinery, and the 
bakery is to be remodeled. 

George Buchan has bou 
bakery, 3503 Evanston 


been 


t the Hansen 
treet, Seattle, 
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and will operate it as the Buchan bakery. 
Equipment will be added, and other im- 
provements made, 

Plans are being prepared by the Globe 
Mills bakery for a complete remodeling 
of the equipment in its plant at San 
Diego, Cal. Much new make-up machin- 
ery will be installed. 

The Washington bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., is installing a Fries oven. An 
addition was recently completed, and oth- 
er improvements made to increase the 
capacity of the shop. 

The concrete building being erected by 
Gray & Son, of the Atlas bakery, Leb- 
anon, Oregon, is practically completed, 
and work on the ovens progressing nicely. 
A mixer and flour outfit have been or- 
dered. 

The Model bakery of Charles Ritzer, 
Walla Walla, Wash., has installed a new 
Sherer oven and other new equipment. 
The interior has been remodeled, making 
it one of the finest little shops in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The East Side bakery, Portland, Ore- 
gon, is building a two-story brick plant 
in East Portland. A Helm oven is being 
installed, and a divider and molder add- 
ed. The building is so arranged that 
additional ovens may be added. 

Peter Marshall, of the Success bakery, 
Spokane, has opened a new shop at Divi- 
sion and Mission streets. A Sherer pat- 
ent oven and a cake oven are being in- 
stalled, and Mr. Marshall expects to 
aggressively enter the wholesale bread 
business. 

An addition, 30x40, has been completed 
in the plant of the Seattle (Wash.) Bak- 
ing Co., to house its pie shop. A rotary 
oven has been installed, and additional 
machinery added. This concern plans an 
extension to its West Side plant, which 
will double the present capacity. 

E. J. Mohr, for two years superintend- 
ent of the Porter Baking Co.’s Seattle 
plant, has accepted the superintendency 
of the Remar Co.’s bakery, Oakland, Cal. 
This is now under Construction, and until 
it is ready to put in operation, Mr. Mohr 
plans an extended trip through the East 
and Middle West inspecting the larger 
bakeshops. 

The Valley bakery, Wenatchee, Wash., 
plans on remodeling. The retail store 
will be discontinued and the front rear- 
ranged. A new Fish oven and a com- 
plete outfit of American automatic ma- 
chinery will be added. The interior will 
be refinished, and everything done to 
make the plant one of the best in the 
intermountain district. 

Ernest M. Losey, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Pacific Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, has accepted a position as southern 
California representative of the Montana 
Flouring Mills Co., with offices at 821 
Higgins Building, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Losey will continue the laboratory work 
and flour-testing formerly done by L. C. 
Mitchell, whom he succeeded. 

Alix Litchiter, formerly of South 
Bend, Ind., has taken the superintendency 
of the Porter Baking Co., Seattle. Mr. 
Litchiter is a graduate of the Wahl In- 
stitute, of Chicago, as well as a practical 
baker of vant | years’ experience. E. J. 
Mohr, formerly in charge of this plant, 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Remar Co., of San Francisco. 

The Salem (Oregon) Baking Co., a new 
concern organized to take over the affairs 
of the Modern bakery, is a branch of the 
Haynes-Foster Baking Co., of Portland. 
The latter has for months been shipping 
quantities of bread into Salem, which now 
will be baked there. For a time H. H. 
Haynes will be active manager of the 
new concern, and plans extensive im- 
provements in the plant. 

Clyde Patty, who has been demonstrat- 
ing for the Consumers’ Yeast Co., with 
headquarters in Seattle, has organized the 
People’s bakery and bought a plant at 
989 Division Avenue, Portland. One re- 
tail store has been established and loca- 
tions for several more are being looked 
over with the idea of establishing a chain 
of these small retail places throughout 
the business section of the city. A com- 
plete line of bakery goods will be manu- 
factured in the central plant. 

Plans have been prepared by Gust 
Westerdale, of the Model bakery, Ta- 
coma, for a new two-story plant at South 
Thirty-eighth and Yakima. The founda- 


tion, 60x100, has been completed, and 
work begun on the bakery is progressing 
rapidly. Two Petersen ovens are being 
built, and a Triumph mixer and flour 
outfit, with a complete outfit of Ameri- 
can make-up equipment, and a Thomson 
molder, will be. installed. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of the most com- 
plete bakeries in the Pacific Northwest. 





Arkansas-Oklahoma Convention 

The annual convention of the Master 
Bakers’ Associations of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma was held jointly this year at 
Fort Smith, Ark., May 6-8, with a good 
attendance. The first day was spent in 
entertaining and getting acquainted, with 
an auto ride through the principal parts 
of the city and surrounding country, and 
an entertainment and dance at Hotel 
Goldman in the evening. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning, with J. P. Hopkins, president 
of the Arkansas association, presiding. 
Mayor Monro, of Fort Smith, welcomed 
the bakers, and C, E. Lehman, president 
of the Oklahoma association, responded, 
speaking of the close relationship between 
the. two states, and said he hoped that 
next year the Arkansas bakers would 
meet with the Oklahoma association. 

In the absence of Secretary Errett 
Hamilton, George Riegler, of Little 
Rock, Ark., was made secretary pro tem. 
A number of letters and telegrams were 
read wishing the two states a successful 
joint convention. 

President Hopkins in delivering his an- 
nual address reviewed the work accom- 
plished during the past year and urged 
closer co-operation between the bakers. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, of St. Louis, repre- 
senting the Fleischmann Co., read an in- 
teresting paper on “Betterment of the 
Baking Industry,” and was followed by 
C. F. Yeager, Chicago, secretary of the 
National Association of Bakery Super- 
intendents, who urged the bakers to not 
overlook the necessity of a better and 
wider technical knowledge. He said it is 
necessary to get better equipped leaders 
in the bakeshops, and closed his remarks 
with some practical demonstrations, 

Miss Ora Ashwell, of New York City, 
pointed out the necessity of the baker 
getting in closer co-operation with the 
housewife, finding out her needs and 
wants, and supplying them, even though 
it became necessary to produce a com- 
modity on which but little profit could 
be made, 

D. P. Chindblom, of Rochester, N. Y., 
organizer for the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, urged state or- 
ganizations to become members of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, as it would result in untold good 
to the bakers of the country. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Chindblom’s address, it 
was decided that both organizations 
would join the national body. 

Sanitation was discussed from all an- 
gles, and it was decided to adopt a 
standard of measures such as those now 
in force in Kentucky. C. E. Lehman, of 
Tulsa, Okla., told of useless and foolish 
measures advocated and sometimes en- 
forced by boards of health. 

In the evening, J. F. Kroutil, of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., ten- 
dered the bakers and their friends a 
banquet. Ray Gilles, of Fort Smith, 
acted as toastmaster. 

At the Thursday morning session, J. 
A. Fonyo, of Chicago, spoke on labora- 
tory and research work, saying there was 
no difference in composition of vegetable 
and animal fats, and that the bakers 
should know what oils could be substi- 
tuted one for another, and thus be ena- 
bled to take advantage of the market. 

He referred to a number of bakers 
using only one kind of vegetable oil for 
a certain purpose, when another was not 
only better but cheaper. He explained 
that the use of fat that had a melting 
point of 157 degrees was not so valuable 
for use in food products as one which 
melted at below the body temperature, 
while for frying and greasing pans high 
melting and smoking. points were desir- 
able. 

Mr. Fonyo gave a course of instruc- 
tion in frying doughnuts, saying the first 
requisite was a thermometer; that better 
products were obtained at 400 degrees 
than at a lower temperature, and that 
the saving in materials also was very 
perceptible, as experiments had shown an 
output of six dozen doughnuts to the 
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pound of grease at the higher tempera- 
ture to four dozen at the lower. 

It was decided to continue the joint 
conventions, but each state will maintain 
its separate organization. The next an- 
nual joint convention will be held in 
Oklahoma, the city to be selected by the 
executive committee. 

A telegram was sent to Treasurer 
Dean, of the Oklahoma association, who 
was prevented from attending by the 
death of his wife. 

J. F. Kroutil, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., gave a short talk on 
the flour outlook of 1919, giving some 
valuable information concerning the sup- 
plies for the coniing season. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
P. Hopkins, Jonesboro, Ark., president; 
Peter Leane, Little Rock, Ark., secre- 
tary; Robert Kettelberg, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., treasurer. 





California Buying Association 

The Bakers’ Purchasing Co., of Los 
Angeles, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. The officers are: 
R. F. Callender, president; C. E. Schulz, 
vice-president; N. O. Forrest, secretary; 
C. W. Stall, treasurer. Directors: C. W. 
Stall, A. F. Zillman, C. E. Schulz, N. O. 
Forrest, and R. F. Callender. 

The retail bakers of southern Cali- 
fornia have been buying their flour and 
other heavy supplies through a commit- 
tee appointed by the Southern California 
Retail Bakers’ Association. The saving 
has been so satisfactory that the new 
company was organized to do all of the 
buying for its members. Stock will be 
sold to bakers only. 





Numerous Bakery Improvements 

The McCormick Co., Inc., formerly the 
C. D. Cooley Co., of New York City, is 
working on a number of contracts for 
baking concerns. It is altering the plant 
of the Hagerty Baking Co., Phillips- 
burgh, Pa., and the Essig Baking Co., at 
Lorraine, Ohio. It is also building at 
Spring Valley, N. Y., for Widman Bros., 
a two-oven plant. 

The company is designing a new plant 
for the Hill-Ware Co., at East One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-fifth Street and Park 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City. This 
plant will be a combination cake and 
bread plant, together with a restaurant 
and retail store, and will be equipped 
with modern improvements, refrigera- 
tion, equipment and conveying apparatus. 
The Hill-Ware people are the largest 
retail bakers in New York City, operat- 
ing a series of chain bakeries and restau- 
rant stores. 

It will also erect a new plant for the 
Altoona (Pa.) Baking Co. This is an 
organization of grocers, and the building 
will be a strictly up-to-date four-oven 
plant. 

The Sunburst Baking Co., of Paterson, 
N. J., another organization of grocers, 
has requested the McCormick Co. to draw 
up plans for a number of alterations to 
its plant. 

The new plant for Boyd-Russ, of Flor- 
ence, S. C., is now under construction. 

The McCormick Co. has recently com- 
pleted plans for the installation of a re- 
frigeration equipment, and will remodel 
the doughroom of the Highland plant of 
the American Bakeries Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. It has also charge of the remodel- 
ing of the Nick Warrisse bakery, at 
Louisville, Ky. 





From the Southwest 

Wm. Wolf’s steam bakery, Baton 
Rouge, La., has about completed adding 
a second story. Another Duhrkop oven 
is being installed, and the dough and 
flour storage room will be moved to the 
second story, allowing ample room on the 
first floor for a complete outfit of Ameri- 
can automatic machinery. This arrange- 
ment more than doubles the capacity of 
the plant. 

The modern equipment of the H. Weil 
Baking Co., New Orleans, is being over- 
hauled and the capacity more than 
doubled by the addition of new machin- 
ery. 

An automatic proofer is being installed 
in the plant of Natchez (Miss.) Bak- 
ing Co., of which Leo Simon is proprietor. 
All the machinery is being rearranged 
and a new proofing box built. The ca- 
pacity of the plant will be more than 
doubled by these improvements. 
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Wasuineton, D. C., May 22.—An 
automatic outfit of b ma- 


chinery is being installed at the of 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co.,. 416 
Eye Street N. W., consisting of divider, 


rounder-up, OF gegen molder, conveyor, 
etc., opera by separate motors. An 
overhead concrete bridge has replaced a 
wooden one to connect the second floor 
of the bread and cake shops. Other in- 
terior improvements have been made 
which add to the efficiency of the plant. 
THE EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The monthly meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association of Washington 
was held May 14, presided over by Presi- 
dent Albert Schulteis, with all other of- 
ficers and about 15 members present. 
After disposing of routine matters a 
general discussion took place on the bak- 
ing business in general with the union 
coming in for a good share of attention. 
The contract presented by Local Union 
No. 118, and which went into effect May 
1, had been signed up practically as it 
had been drawn, with the exception of a 
few minor changes. The bakers were 
ranted an increase in wages of 62c per 
ay, making the scale $5.12 for eight 
hours, with the usual rates for extra time 
and nightwork. 
OLD DUTCH MARKET BRANCHING OUT 
The Old Dutch Market, Inc., operating 
35 retail chain grocery stores in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with a large whole- 
sale house and bakery at 622 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue N. W., has bought property 
in Baltimore and will open a chain of 
stores, bakery and wholesale house in that 
city during the summer months. Prop- 
erty has also been acquired at Richmond, 
Va., and a string of stores, with bakery 
and wholesale house, will be established 
in that city at an early date. 


NOTES 

P. M. Dorsch, 641 S Street N. W., will 
add a 75-bbl sifting and blending outfit. 

J. G. Schuerger, 218 Ninth Street S. 
E., has added a molder to his bread de- 
partment. 

Joseph Ottenberg, 1243 Seventh Street 
N. W., is installing a flour sifting and 
blending outfit. 

W. J. Christopher, 1620 Seventh Street 
N. W., has added a large-size cake mixer, 
with direct motor connections. 

Frank Novotny, of the Sanitary bak- 
ery, 3215 Mount Pleasant Street N. W., 
has added a large-size cake mixer. 

W. A. Stohlman, baker, 1254 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue N. W., has added a large 
auto-truck to his delivery equipment. 

W. G. Werth, 1116 H Street N. E., be- 
sides an addition to his shop, has added 
a dough mixer and steel proofing box. 

The foundations for the three new 
ovens at the White Cross Bakery, 637 S 
Street, are being laid. A flour-handling 
outfit will be added. 

Frank Eaton, manager of the Washing- 
ton office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
has returned from a trip to Philadelphia, 
Richmond and Norfolk. 

T. R. Brown, 507 H Street N. E., has 
added a white-tile portable oven and 
large-size cake mixer, and will install a 
dough mixer and flour-handling outfit. 

D. B. Cassely, treasurer of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., has been in Boston, 
New York and other eastern cities look- 
ing for new ideas for its string of mar- 
kets. 

Henry Milford, formerly manager of 
the All Package Grocery Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is now with the Old Dutch Mar- 
ket, Inc., in the capacity of manager of 
the bakery. 

William Holzbeierlein, son of Michael 
Holzbeierlein, wholeasle baker, has been 
discharged from Camp Lee, Va., and is 
again on duty in the cakeshop. Another 
son is at St. Nazaire, France. 

Henry Gissel & Bro., doing a baking 
business at 1419 Wisconsin Avenue N. 
W., have chan to a cash-and-carry 
retail store. plant has been over- 
hauled and a cake mixer installed. 

F. H. Wulf, service man for the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., has 
been here for a week installing machin- 
ery and helping bakers using its machin- 
ery to get 100 per cent efficiency out of 
it. 


Albert Schulties, president of the Em- 
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ploying Bakers’ Association, first vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and general manager of the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co., has returned from 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

F. C. Panuska, of the New York of- 
fice of the Hubbard Oven Co., has been 
here for a week setting up ovens at the 
bake of John Hammack, 84 Rhode 
Island Avenue N. W., and T. R. Brown, 
507 H Street N. E. 

Jacob Hinkle, 1323 Seventh Street N. 
W., is having his bakeshop lined with 
white tile, a new floor laid and a steel 
ceiling put in. The warehouse has been 
enlarged and fitted for storing of flour, 
and a flour-handling outfit installed. 

John W. Russell, formerly represent- 
ing N. K. Fairbanks Co. in this terri- 
tory, is now with the Philadelphia Malt 
Extract Co., with headquarters at Balti- 
more. He was in town this week calling 
on the wholesale baking trade. 


Purchase of the Walker-Hughes mar- 


- ket, at Twentieth and P streets N. W., 


by the Old Dutch Market, Inc., marks 
the retirement of J. C. Walker after 
35 years as a grocer in Washington. 
James Whitfield, president of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., announces that his 
company has taken a 15-year lease on the 
property. The store will be overhauled 
and all new fixtures installed. 
J. Harry Woorrince. 





Baking Monopolies 

A decision of the California supreme 
court lately handed down in the case of 
People vs. H. Jevne Co., et al., in which 
defendants are found to have violated the 
California anti-trust act, by combining 
to fix the retail price of bread in Los 
Angeles, will prove of general interest 
by reason of the fact that other states 
have similar statutes. 

The California law prohibits any com- 
bination of capital, skill or acts by two or 
more persons, firms, etc., for the purpose 
of fixing prices to consumers. An amend- 
ment adopted in 1909 provides, however, 
that no agreement or combination shall 
be deemed to be unlawful where the ob- 
ject is merely to conduct operations at 
a reasonable profit. 

The indictment and proof showed that 
defendants combined to fix the price at 
which retail bread dealers in Los An- 
geles County should sell 24-0z loaves; 
the price being fixed at lic. Defendant 
manufacturing bakers agreed not to sell 
to retailers who should refuse to main- 
tain this price. 

The defense to the prosecution was 
grounded principally upon the provision 
of the amendment to the statute, declar- 
ing that no combination shall be deemed 
unlawful “the object and business of 
which are to conduct its operations at a 
reasonable profit or to market at a reason- 
able profit those products which cannot 
otherwise be so marketed.” On _ this 
branch of the case the supreme court said 
in part: 

“The record shows that the defendants 
fixed a wholesale price of 12c per loaf. 
This left to the retailers, selling at 15c, 
a profit of 3c per loaf, or 20 per cent of 
their selling price. Much evidence was 
presented by the defendants to show that 
this rate of profit is little, if at all, more 
than the actual expense of conducting 
the retail trade, and that the profit to the 
retailer could not, accordingly, have been 
an unreasonable one. 

“If we assume, as the defendants con- 
tend, that the evidence on this point was 
without conflict, the showing still fails 


‘to meet the requirements of the case. 


It is to be remembered that the defend- 
ants are wholesale dealers in bread. They 
are charged with combining to fix, not the 
price which they, as such wholesalers, 
were to receive for their product, but that 
to be obtained from the ultimate con- 
— by the retailers to whom they 
sold. 

“The proviso added to the statute 
authorizes an agreement or combination 
with the object of conducting its opera- 
tions at a reasonable profit, or market- 
ing certain products at a reasonable prof- 
it. This provision manifestly contem- 
plates a profit sought by the persons en- 
tering into the combination, not the profit 
of their customers or vendees. 

“As applied to the case at bar, the 
amendment goes no further than to 
authorize wholesale dealers in bread to 
combine for the purpose of realizing a 


reasonable profit in their own dealings. 
It does not assume to | a combina- 
tion or agreement entered into by them 
with the object of securing a reasonable 
— to the retailers who may buy from 


“It may be that the maintenance of a 
fixed retail price will have a tendency to 
so stabilize trade conditions as to better 
enable the wholesalers to realize a fair 
profit on their own transactions, but if 
such an inference may be drawn, the 
evidence in this case does not compel it. 
It cannot be said that the testimony shows 
conclusively that the fixing of a retail 
price of 15c per loaf was a necessary or 
proper step in accomplishing the purpose 
of securing a reasonable profit to the 
wholesalers as such. 

“There is no occasion to consider 
whether the evidence warrants the con- 
clusion that the price of 12c, fixed by the 
defendants as the charge to be made by 
them to retailers, afforded any more than 
a_ reasonable profit on their wholesale 
transactions. As we have pointed out, 
the indictment was not based upon the 
fixing of a price at which they were to 
sell at wholesale, but upon the establish- 
ment of a retail price of 15c to which 
their customers were to be compelled to 
conform. 

“It may have been proper, however, for 
the defendants to show the cost of manu- 
facture, as one of the elements which the 
jury might consider in determining the 
ultimate question of the purpose of the 
combination or agreement charged. The 
defendants went into this matter very 
fully in their defense. 

“It was not error, therefore, to permit 
the prosecution, on rebuttal, to show that 
the cost of production of other bakers, 
under more or less parallel conditions, 
was less than the figure shown by the tes- 
timony of the defendants. If this inquiry 
was immaterial, it was opened up by the 
defendants themselves, and they could 
not preclude the prosecution from meet- 
ing the showing which they had voluntar- 
ily made.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Texas Bakers Hold Annual Meeting 

The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Texas Master Bakers’ Association was 
held April 29-May 1, at San Antonio. 
When President A. J. Weiss, of Hous- 
ton, called the meeting to order, over 100 
had registered. 

The president’s speech was short and 
to the point, expressing satisfaction at 
seeing so many present. Mayor S. C. 
Bell then welcomed the bakers and their 
friends to the city, and extended the 
usual hospitality. 

After answering the address of wel- 


come, President Weiss read his annual - 


message, reviewing in general the work 
accomplished during the past year by the 
association and the industry at large, and 
showed how the bakers not only met 
every condition, but pushed forward in 
organization work .and co-operation that 
were thought to be impossible before 
the world-war. In closing he urged 
the bakers to hold on to all that they have 
gained, and continue striving for a still 
higher pinnacle. 

A report of the association’s work dur- 
ing the past year was made by the execu- 
tive committee, which showed a good 
growth in both numbers and finances. 

State Chairman Edward Goodman, of 
Dallas, reported for the Bakers’ Service 
Board. He urged bakers to live up to 
their reputation, and explained that it 
would have been impossible for them to 
have accomplished so much without the 
aid of the service board. 4 

Henry Stude, of Houston, past presi- 
dent of the National association, called 
upon to make a few remarks, dwelt upon 
advertising, and explained how it could 
be done at a small cost, reaching the 
housewife and bringing the bakers re- 
sults. ; 

J. M. Bell, secretary of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
brought a —_— from that organiza- 
tion. He addressed the meeting on closer 
co-operation, and explained the model 
state constitution worked out by the na- 
tional body, making such co-operation 
possible. He urged the Texas bakers to 
study the new constitution and adopt it. 

Lieutenant Van Meter, of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, spoke on the benefits to 
be derived from attending conventions. 

C. F. Yeager, of Chicago, secretary of 


the National Association of Bakery Su- 

perintendents, spoke on su 

of production and shop management. 
second day was given over to 

— talks by bakers, and proved an 

teresting session. The of a 
wholesome loaf of bread, and y ae to 
control the fermentation and tempera- 
ture thereof, was ably handled by A. R. 
Laws, of Dallas. 

A timely and interesting topic was - 
flour-milling chemistry and its relation 
to the baking industry, by F. H. Loomes, 
of Wichita Falls. 

Other practical talks made were on 
standardization of weight, by Theodore 
Gottlieb, Galveston; p= min and selling 
of bread, by George Steinbach, Houston; 
shipping bread, by A. J. Doherty, Fort 
Worth; baking sweet goods, rolls, buns, 
coffee cake, and the cake business, by 
Fred Goldman, Waco; the readjustment 
of the baking business after the war, 
by W. A. Collmorgen, Lufkin. 

On the last day a number. of subjects 
were. brought up for discussion. The 
bakers gave freely of their experience 
and advice, and much good was accom- 
plished. 

The benefits of local and district or- 
ganizations to the bakers, especially in 
connection with the annual conventions 
of the master bakers, was ably handled 
by H. J. Richter, of San Antonio. 

After all committees had made their 
annual and current reports, the election 
of officers took place, resulting as fol- 
lows: president, F. Goldman; vice-presi- 
dent, C. Kuhlman; treasurer, Joseph 
Schepp. Executive committee: H. E. 
Weiss, H. L. Richter, W. L. Collmorgen, 
Edward Goodman and James Bailie. 

The next convention will be held at 
Galveston. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The monthly meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade was held in 
the hall of the Newark association, and 
was largely attended. President Leon- 
ard Metz, of Newark, was absent, and as 
Vice-President Gimmel was out of busi- 
ness, Secretary Lang opened the meet- 
ing, and William Rudolph, of Hoboken, 
presided. The office of vice-president 
was declared vacant, and William Elsaes- 
ser, of Paterson, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Gimmel. 

The new union contract was discussed, 
and Secretary Lang reported what the 
committee had done along this line. It 
was finally decided to give the committee 
power to negotiate with the union for an 
acceptable contract. Secretary Lang in- 
formed the meeting that a bill had passed 
the state legislature making it a mis- 
demeanor to take back stale bread or 
other bakery goods. 

A letter from the state labor bureau, 
asking for co-operation in placing dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors in positions, 
was read, Secretary Lang was instructed 
to inform the commissioner of labor that 
he should send all discharged soldiers and 
sailors who are bakers to the employment 
offices of the master bakers at Newark 
and Jersey City, where they could find 
employment. 

Caspar Hufnagel addressed the meet- 
ing along the line of supporting the as- 
sociation and getting in new members, 
and Clemens Mueller spoke in favor of 
the Victory Loan. 





Brooklyn Purchasing Association 

At the May meeting of the Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association 
much interest was shown in the Victory 
Loan campaign. 

President Martin Keidel presided, and 
Bruno Bluel, secretary of the association 
and chairman of the Kings and Queens 
division of the Victory Loan committee 
of the baking division, appealed to the 
members to hand in their subscriptions. 
Several others spoke in favor of the loan. 

A letter was received from Emil Ros- 
singer, secretary of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Bakers’ Association, asking for informa- 
tion on organizing a purchasing associa- 
tion. 





Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Association 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at Rodenbeck’s bakery, Elm- 
wood. It was largely attended, and 
brought out considerable discussion on 
the labor situation and other matters per- 
taining to the industry. : 
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At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., held in London on April 24, the 
following for the year endin 
Aug. 31, 1918, in which are incorpora 
the of the audited accounts of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. (the operatin 
company) for that year, was present 
by the directors: 

“There are one or two items in the 
accounts from this and previous years 
which may in certain contingencies ne- 
cessitate some modification of the figures, 
but to avoid delay the directors think it 
desirable to submit the accounts in the 
form as received, and if any adjustment 
should become necessary, to deal with 
them in next year’s accounts. 

“The gross revenue of the company, 
after deducting the amount applied to 
depreciation reserve, is £230,692 18s 1ld 
which, after providing for current ex- 
penses, income tax, the service of 6 per 


ANNUAL PILLSBURY-WASHBURN COMPANY REPORT 


cent first debentures and the 5 per cent 
second bonds, leaves a balance 
of £121,425 5s 3d. 

“The. receipts from the water-power 
companies during the year under review 
have been smaller than those of last year, 
owing to a diminution in the flow of 
water in the river. 

“Assuming that the properties of the 
company approximate the values stated 
in the balance sheet, which under present 
conditions the directors see no reason to 
doubt, the amount allocated to deprecia- 
tion reserve, viz., £295,810 13s 8d, and 
also the amount by which the second 
mortgage bonds have been redeemed, viz., 
£138,494 16s lld, aggregating £434,305 
10s 7d, will be available on a reconstruc- 
tion toward reduction of the deficiency of 
£602,311 15s 11d shown in the profit and 
loss account.” 

The company’s financial statement for 
the year, slightly condensed, is as follows: 








Revenue Account for Year Ended Aug. 31, 1918 








£ s a 
To directors’ remuneration ... 700 0 0 
To office and secretarial....... 500 0 0 
To office expenses ........... ° eo = 3 
To printing and stationery.... 3212 4 
To postage, telegrams and 
GODIED scasicccccccccccccee ° 19 13 11 
To law charges ..........+.++ 76 17 10 
To audit fee, 1917 ..........+. 5210 0 
To Minneapolis expenses ..... 109 8 9 
To remuneration of trustees 
for first mortgage debenture 
OE. ebP6S40. HS 0 0 vb s'e 050 250 0 0 
To remuneration and expenses 
of trustee for second mort- 
gage dollar bond holders.... 653 9 10 
To interest on 6 per cent first 
mortgage debentures ....... 52,500 0 0 
To interest on 5 per cent sec- 
ond mortgage dollar bonds.. 24,179 1 
WO MOO COE o kcic cess ccccnce 15,636 7 7 
To American income tax, 1916 
SED EEE Kéisho eed ccesdvrcosee 2,087 8 4 
To 5 per cent second mortgage 
dollar bonds sinking fund... 6,185 11 4 


To 5 per cent second mortgage 
doliar bonds. Contingent 
sinking fund 

WP NE Dect vec hse wesccccce 


230,692 18 11 





By dividends declared by the 
water-power companies and 
amount receivable from the 
operating company under 
provisions of the lease, less 
amount applied to deprecia- 


RIGM FOGBEFO bcc cv cows cvoses 226,448 15 9 
By transfer fees ............. a ae 
Beet EGORUEE Fe cctvoccdevesiaver 1,580 1 9 
» ee | er ee ee rey Te 2,655 18 11 


230,692 18 11 








Balance Sheet, Aug. 31, 1918 














£ s da £ s d 
To capital paid—47,252 prefer- By cost of properties repre- 
ence 8 per cent and 47,360 sented by shares in subsidi- 
ordinary shares of £10 each. 946,120 0 0 ary companies ........6..+:. 1,895,952 11 5 
To first mortgage debentures, By office furniture and fittings 376 17 3 
© POP COME cn cccescccccccece 875,000 0 0 By Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
(In addition, debentures to balance of account ......... 152,900 4.5 
the amount of £25,000 have By sundry debtors and debit 
been lodged against loan.) | Reet re rere 3,559 8 4 
To second mortgage dollar By First Trust and Savings 
7 PRUE ctbbocvecsiecencdsevesioe 478,206 3 5 Pe iy eee 5,153 11 3 
To second mortgage sinking By investments (second mort- 
SUE bh Gbovos ss secetevseaesec 12,383 11 5 gage dollar bonds of the 
To second mortgage redemp- company at par, 5 per cent 
BOG BOOMER. 2 bcc cvesocrcces 138,494 16 11 national war bonds, 5 per 
To sundry creditors and credit cent war loan 1929-47, and 
PD. denn tecbeccesccvbe 18,623 0 7 treasury bills) ...........:. 79,393 13 10 
To depreciation reserve ....... 259,810 13 8 By water-power companies, for 
To interest accrued to date, } GIVIGOMGR oscvccccccsscvccce 17,626 156 6 
less income tax ..........+- 13,756 13 7 Be SBE pe ccc vecccetctscoieccs 21,489 0 0 
To unclaimed interest and divi- By profit and loss (balance 
EESTI TTT Tee 266 18 4 brought forward from Aug. 
fA $1, 1917, less balance of rev- 
enue account for year to 
\\y \ GROEN s Cas AKAs hk Soiree 602,311 15 11 
y cont a Cihiemssinhaciiiiaiceiy ane slthe 
\V 2,778,661 17 11 2,778,661 17 11 
Vv A (® ) LI s 
NOTES— v KP) 


a. Twelve years’ divifiends accrued to date on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares form a first charge on future profits available for distribution. 

b. There is a contingent liability to the operating company at the termination of 
the lease in respect of one-half of the valuation at that date of the improvements effect- 
ed by the lessee company, and in respect of British income tax on an equal! amount, 

c. No provision has been made in the balance sheet for American income tax. 

d. The American transactions are converted, as in previous years, at the exchange 


of $4.85 to the pound sterling. 


CHAS, LOCK, 
SYDNEY T. KLEIN, } Directors, 








HOLLAND’S FLOUR IMPROVING 


Zaandam Baker Writes That Resumption of 
Free Importation from America Is Ex- 
pected Within a Few Months 

Writing to The Northwestern Miller 
from Zaandam, Holland, under date of 
March 13, Verkade’s Fabrieken an- 
nounces that the position of the bakers 
is much bettered, and that the quality of 
flour available is improving, the mixture 
now being composed of not less than 65 
per cent of American flour, 23 per cent 
of inland flour, 7 per cent of Dutch- 
milled foreign wheat, and 5 per cent of 
dried potatoes. The inland and Dutch- 
milled foreign flour is of 80 per cent 
extraction 


The correspondent is of the opinion 


that within a few months the free im- 


portation of American flour will be re- 
sumed, and that Holland bakers then 
will be able to make once more “the real 
flour of the old days,” composed of 100 
per cent wheat. 

“It may be added,” he says, “that, now 
that the war is practically over, many 
people in our country are disillusioned 
with the course of events, especially with 
regard to the unfriendly position which 
the Belgian government is taking in ex- 
pressing its willingness to annex parts of 
our country belonging to Holland before 
New York, or rather New Amsterdam, 
had been founded! 

“We really do not quite understand 
what they have to complain of, the en- 
trance of their principal port, Antwerp, 
being better than that of Amsterdam 
or Rotterdam, and ‘no taxes of any kind 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER : 


being levied. Only the ge of ships 
of war, of which Belgium up till now 
has had none, is not permitted. It is 
quite clear that, if this were to be per- 
mitted on the Scheldt, it would alsc have 
to be allowed on the Rhine and the 
Meuse.” 


Sale of Wooden Ships 

Wasutneoton, D. C., May 24.—In order 
to expedite the sale of wooden ships con- 
structed by the government during the 
war, the Shipping Board has offered 
three proposals for their sale either for 
cash or on terms. Foreign interests may 
buy for cash. American buyers may ac- 
quire the vessels on payment of part 
cash and the remainder in installments 
spread over two or three years, accord- 
ing to the amount of cash paid. Lower 

prices will be quoted for cash buyers, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


FRENCH CROP PROSPECTS 


Growing Grain Badly Damaged by Wet 
Weather—100,000,000 Bus of Imported 
Wheat May Be Necessary 


Paris, France, April 30.—Weather 
conditions throughout March and April 
were not very favorable, and heavy rains, 
together with exceptionally low tempera- 
tures, caused much damage .to the grow- 
ing crops, which, in general, are very 
backward. Sowings of spring cereals in 
some districts were seriously retarded by 
too much moisture. The damage to 
wheat and winter oats has been so seri- 
ous as to cause many farmers to replant 
their fields to buckwheat. 

As a result of these discouraging con- 
ditions it is generally believed that 
France will be obliged to import large 
quantities of cereals this year, the esti- 
mates from private sources indicating 
that from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 quin- 
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tals of wheat (91,857,000 to 110,302,000 
bus) will have to be sought in foreign 
markets. 

The minister of agriculture, in a report 
on ¢ conditions as of March 1, gives 
the following percentages, 100 being con- 
sidered as very good, 80 as good, 60 as 
fairly good, and 50 as passable: 





A report just appearing in the Jour- 
nal Officiel gives the conditions on April 
1, as follows: 


1919 1918 
WPERUOP WHERE So cc ccc ctecssce 66 73 
ya errr re rrr re he 66 73 
TO eb be ced vencesesntesacesed 68 74 
Winter DAFICY « occcccvvccsecse 66 72 
WEEE: GRE pce wns ves cns Séane 65 70 


*Mixture of wheat and rye. 

No change can be reported as to busi- 
ness prospects, least of all concerning 
imports, and there is little probability of 
wheat and flour being imported through 
the ordinary cuanel before the 1920 
harvest. However, it is likely that rye, 
oats, corn and barley will be set free 
for import. Homegrown corn, buckwheat 
and bran have been released from gov- 
ernment control, but there is no great 
change in prices, which have been main- 
tained at the maximum. There is a 
rumor that oats will be released from 
control, but this probably would be only 
for domestic business. 

Following are the final statistics on the 
1918 crop, issued April 13 in Journal 
Officiel : 


*Hectares **Quintals 

sown harvested 

WOO wen ciwstsccees 4,390,880 63,625,550 
MOCO) ..ccrevcccnssaer 90,570 1,029,480 
PAPO vncoccevacvnbsecsece 702,260 7,591,220 
BOTISY. oc ccrvsccsrsuce 548,660 6,119,000 
OBRD cise secctvssvics 2,683,350 27,414,810 
COPD pi cbaacsevedpear 297,210 2,220,900 

*2.47 acres. **220 Ibs. 
A. Ravavup. 








Commercial Grain and Flour Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain and flour in the United States on April 1, 1919, as reported 
to the Bureau of Markets, United States Department of Agriculture: 


Total stocks reported 
--for April 1, 1919— 


Comparative figures—from 
--firms reporting for both 1919 and 1918—, 
cm April 1, 1919-——, 


Firms Firms Percent Apr. 1, '18, 
Commodity— reporting* Quantity reporting Quantity of 1918 quantity 
Wee, WES beck vec tts veces 10,264 155,954,626 8,734 132,801,222 84.9 34,506,003 
COP DOR ciicescccccvcwss 8,533 17,374,387 7,117 13,128,613 35.8 36,660,459 
Pats, DUB ........eeeeeeee 9,993 56,955,391 8,474 47,276,891 89.6 62,752,375 
NEIOe, OUD: codec cdasicies 5,285 31,941,421 4,365 24,993,686 155.3 16,091,297 
SS Rr eee 4,227 23,235,766 3,346 19,027,425 467.6 4,069,112 
Wheat flour, white, bbls... 9,548 6,189,256 7,661 4,118,377 147.3 2,795,145 
/ Whole-wheat and graham 
BOR, BOM 66 cr ccccesecs 2,339 73,882 1,886 49,198 64.4 90,495 
Barley flour, bbls ........ 1,670 43,033 1,445 28,134 14.9 188,432 
Rye flour, bbis ........... 2,881 210,559 2,301 157,409 74.6 211,046 
Corn flour, lbs ........... 1,872 14,130,740 1,474 10,888,064 99.4 10,957,563 
Coe men, BO... vccecccas 6,186 51,818,695 5,062 42,136,689 56.9 74,084,421 
Buckwheat flour, Ibs ..... 2,704 22,340,628 1,922 19,192,381 351.6 5,459,000 
SeemeG BOUT, TOS cic ve cces 1,490 47,002,755 1,230 42,188,277 189.4 22,274,367 


*The “Firms reporting,’”’ as shown in the tables, are the firms which reported actual 


tocks of the commodity in question. 


A considerable number of other firms submitted re- 


commodities were entirely exhausted. Thus 


,115 firms reported that they had no wheat in stock on April 1, 1919, making a total of 


eis indicating that their stocks of-specified 


saad firms from whom reports were received regarding stocks of wheat, 





Winter Wheat Condition and Forecast 





Acreage———, 





eo 
Acres 
Percent remaining 

aban- to be 1919 1918 

State— doned harvested pct. pct. 
New York ...... 0.7 474,000 98 74 
New Jersey ..... 1.5 110,000 96 77 
Pennsylvania 6 1,644,000 101 79 
Delaware ....... 0 155,000 98 72 
Maryland ....... 5 812,000 98 79 
Virginia ........ 1.0 1,313,000 99 98 
West Virginia 6 371,000 103 92 
North Carolina... 1.0 1,015,000 95 95 
South Carolina .. 2.0 204,000 88 90 
Georgia ........ 6.0 384,000 90 90 
CED “Se ecccccecs 1 2,605,000 105 83 
Indiana ........ 1.0 2,862,000 100 96 
Illinoig ......... 1.0 3,219,000 100 92 
Michigan ....... 1.0 987,000 98 66 
Wisconsin ...... 2.0 101,000 95 65 
Minnesota ...... 3.5 71,000 95 80 
PETE ee .4 747,000 103 83 
Missouri ........ 6 4,218,000 101 95 
South Dakota... 5.0 103,000 97 85 
Nebraska ....... 3 3,500,000 101 82 
Kansas ......... 4 11,139,000 103 84 
Kentucky ....... 1.0 1,046,000 102 101 
Tennessee ....... 1.8 796,000 97 96 
Alabama ....... 2.0 170,000 91 84 
Mississippi ...... 5.0 40,000 90 90 
DOMAB” . <epiccre. 3.0 2,046,000 99 56 
Oklahoma ...... = 3,586,000 102 78 
Arkansas 1.7 350,000 98 93 
Montana 4.5 673,000 92 94 
Wyoming ....... 4.0 81,000 97 92 
Colorado ........ 1.0 834,000 102 92 
New Mexico .... 5.0 173,000 105 80 
Arizona ........ 5.0 40,000 95 80 
| aa ee 4.5 164,000 96 89 
Nevada ........ 5.0 5,000 97 100 
BOBO “cccsncsaie 2.0 324,000 100 98 
Washington 3.0 962,000 99 90 
Oregon ......... 1.5 800,000 102 98 
California ...... 10.0 809,000 85 81 





48,933,000 
tEight-year average. 


United States... 1.1 
*Nine-year average. 


Condition May 1 


100.5 86.4 


Forecast 1919 


10-yr from Mayl Final esti- Price May 1 


av condition mate, 1918 1919 1918 
pet. bus bus cts cts 
88 11,148,000 6,840,000 226 203 
89 2,270,000 1,700,000 230 216 
88 34,039,000 24,718,000 229 210 
89 2,811,000 1,729,000 240 215 
89 14,880,000 11,346,000 237 208 
92 18,848,000 15,600,000 233 216 
91 5,922,000 4,942,000 229 222 
90 11,378,000 7,105,000 244 228 
84 2,351,000 2,255,000 238 263 
87 4,493,000 3,631,000 247 265 
81 54,705,000 43,225,000 237 208 
81 55,809,000 49,266,000 230 207 


54,266,000 233 205 
10,010,000 238 205 
1,276,000 219 207 
1,380,000 242 203 
6,150,000 221 207 
52,873,000 233 199 
1,955,000 234 199 
33,478,000 224 197 
101,760,000 235 197 
12,129,000 220 216 


80 65,990,000 
81 20,603,000 
86 2,322,000 
ee 1,450,000 
85 18,851,000 
83 72,423,000 
oe 1,998,000 
84 70,700,000 
81 197,339,000 
86 15,257,000 


87 9,883,000 7,500,000 235 218 
85 2,011,000 1,330,000 244 249 
87 641,000 495,000 


8,920,000 233 206 
32,899,000 235 198 


78 33,218,000 
84 54,134,000 


90 4,596,000 3,048,000 212 206 
92 14,860,000 8,184,000 228 198 
94 2,043,000 1,920,000 195 209 
*91 15,312,000 7,095,000 202 193 
+88 3,996,000 1,270,000 230 86248 
92 1,159,000 988,000 270 8260 
93 3,464,000 2,656,000 193) =181 
97 134,000 145,000 ose 150 
95 8,748,000 6,556,000 201 199 


92 26,857,000 9,424,000 207 190 











95 19,176,000 10,795,000 204 192 
82 14,096,000 7,590,000 213 486223 
85.4 899,915,000 658,449,000 231.1 203.6 


tSeven-year average. 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at above points for week ended 
May 17, in bushels (o00's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fiax 

ce Speer rey eee © 683 552 See 
Empire .......+. 655 176° 98 23 
Consolidated .... 730 62 80 19 
Ogilvies .:..s.... 833 60 176 eee 
Western ......... 981 46 25 43 
Grain Growers.... 358 550 394 oes 
Fort William .... 621 287 76 32 
Bastern ......... 683 58 80 3 ee 
GiB, Pa wesscvecs 2,926 529 107 32 
Northwestern ... 349 28 24 ci 
Can. Northern ... 3,108 1,003 539 
Thunder Bay .... 351 99 117 17 
Can. Gov’t........ 853 248 139 32 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 946 252 196 79 
Richardson ..... 778 86 91 30 
Dav. & Smith ... 251 170 142 ae 

Tetale 2 .cicess 16,612 4,727 2,836 307 
MOP GOO wes ccia 848 4,475 863 646 
Receipts ......... 1,133 393 219 41 
Lake shipments... 4,294 545 1,152 51 
Rail shipments... 124 180 . 81 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... i? Wo. 1 C. Wieser 
No. 1 northern..4,324 No. 2 C. W...... 362 
No. 2 northern..2,417 No. 3 C. W...... 545 
No. 3 northern..2,139 Ex. 1 feed ..... 56 
ING. @ secerveses $3,222 1 feed ...vcccecr 686 
We DT cvcoccssns 1,878 2 feed Sebscece 1,783 
Pe Be wtadntcons SOOT OO. den cseveker 40 
POOR. eecvccscere 03 Others ...ccceces 744 
Others ..6:5.6%5 45 

OCR) cc kccine 4,727 
FOURS: -0's:0s ve-0 16,612 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. .2,108,026 19,007 162,558 252,700 
WORTOR. icvce GEROOD -cacns - cers casees 


Philadelp’a 1,260,000 











Baltimore... 509,000 70,000 108,000 1 2,000 
POO. Te WS . veruas. “cc sde TEBGO © cctdons 
N. Orleans... 347,000 25,000 15,000 21,000 
GOIveetem. «+ BEG, GOO - cect beste —cbecee 
Montreal ...2,897,000 ..... 444,000 ...... 

Tots., wk.7,839,026 114,007 779,558 506,700 
Prev. week.6,097,919 33,000 613,787 774,155 
U, K’gdom..4,284,550 = ..... oe Sa 
Continent ..3,554,476 ..... kf 
8S. and Ctl. 

pV arETT Cee TWO. ovcewe 
We. BRGNBi es (cocvce § svece 13,008 =. ween 
Other 

countries. ...... oT ere ry eer re ee 

Totals 7,839,026 114,007 779,558 506,700 





Bakers of New Zealand claim there 
is very little profit in selling a 2-lb loaf 
of bread for 10c, with flour sellling at 
$75.43 per ton. They claim that, unless 
the price of flour is reduced, they must 
advance the loaf to 12c. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist with knowledge of grain and 
grading; state age, give reference. Ad- 
dress 2221, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


Large, aggressive southwestern 
milling concern has opening in 
its sales department for an as- 
sistant to the sales-manager; 
splendid opportunity for young 
man of ability with ambition to 
make good; salary and advance- 
ment commensurate with abil- 
ity; all correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 646, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





A 350-BBL WISCONSIN MILL NEEDS THE 
services of a competent second miller, one 
who could take charge of the mill should 
the occasion rise; prefer a man acquainted 
with both wheat and rye milling; steady 
work; good wages. Address 2244, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—WISCONSIN 
AND ILLINOIS SALESMAN 


If you are a young, successful, ener- 
getic salesman in either of the above 
territories and if you want a larger 
opportunity with a more progressive 
mill, which appreciates high-grade 
sales service, it will be to your in- 
terest to write us stating your quali- 
fications, which will be held in con- 
fidence; we want a state salesman 
for each territory; we operate mills 
in the Northwest with a daily ca- 
pacity of 3,000 bbls. Address 2238, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED—WE HAVE 
selling agency for Pennsylvania on stock, 
dairy, scratch, chick, mash, horse, oat 
feed, etc., manufactured by one of the 
largest concerns in United States and need 
services of high-grade salesman to main- 
tain trade established during past five 
years and also to open up new business; 
write us, giving experience, present em- 
ployment, age, salary expected and other 
qualifications. 8. F. Scattergood & Co., 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classificatfon will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
chemist. Address P. O. Box 1136, Omaha, 
Neb. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR THE SELL- 
ing of bulk mill cereal products to jobbers 
and the export trade; position offers good 
opportunity to right man; state age, ex- 
perience, references. Address 2263, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER WANTED, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, take full charge of 150-bbi mill 
located in New York; references essential; 
great opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress Box C, care Northwestern Miller, 
16 Beaver Street, New York City. 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
in mill laboratory work, both baking and 
chemistry, for position as assistant chem- 
ist, with- large mill in central West; in 
applying give age, education, experience 
and salary desired. Address 2228, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS -SALESMAN WANTED—-AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 
to 500 bbis capacity; am 40 years of age, 
experienced in hard and soft wheat; could 
come at once; South Dakota preferred. 
Address 2225, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience as head miller and general su- 
perintendent in large mill, is open for a 
change; mill not less than 2,000 bbis; very 
best of references. Address 2258, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 
75 to 150 bbls; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2233, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL FROM. 200 
bbls up, by experienced head miller or 
miller manager of small plant; can deliver 
the goods and have good trade connec- 


tions; state salary in first letter. Address 
2234, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST, BY YOUNG MAN 
with family, located with northwestern 
mill; have 10 years’ experience as sales- 
manager and selling; desire to make a 
change on account of family’s health. Ad- 
dress 2224, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER OF 
a mill up to 800 bbls, or assistant in 
larger; have had eight years’ experience 
in milling and grain business; can furnish 
best of references; married man 32 years 
old. Address 544, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WITH 19 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence selling flour and feed in cars and 
mixed cars wants connection with a good 
mill for eastern New York state; 49 years 
of age, married; well acquainted with 
trade. Address 2246, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls capacity; 
wide experience hard and soft wheat mill- 
ing; qualified to get top-notch results; 
salary $250 up per month; can come at 
once; best references. Address “Head 
Miller,”’” Hotel Dyer, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
500 bbis up; previous connections as ref- 
erences; practical traffic manager, account- 
ant, experienced jn wheat buying and sales 
work; total six years’ milling experience: 
age 27; good address. Address 2249, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL HEAD MILLER WILL BE 
open for position June 1; a miller that 
will improve your business. Address 537, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES-MANAGER 
would be interested in a proposition as 
travelling sales-manager; able to close big 
deals. instruct and assist regular territory 
salesmen, also to keep in touch with cer- 
tain big trade himself, with headquarters 
in Ohio. Address L. A., care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

POSITION ‘WITH ‘SOUTHWESTERN “MILL 
wanted; long milling experience, five years 
central Kansas; executive of proven abil- 
ity; assistant manager; high-class corre- 
spondent; office manager; high-grade ac- 
countant; systematizer; good organizer 
and business developer. Address “M. & G, 
Experience,” 3930 Cléveland Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or superintendent in mill from 600 to 1,500 
bbls capacity; am 45 years of age, mar- 
ried, with small family; have been a suc- 
cessful miller in soft and hard wheat mills 
for the last 20 years; prefer eastern Kan- 
sas, southern Nebraska or Missouri; have 
to give notice of changing. Address A, T., 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND CA- 
pable bookkeeper or cashier is open for 
position in flour mill office; have had 
about 12 years’ experience in mill ac- 
counting, prior to which time occupied 
similar position with grain concern; am at 
present connected with another line of 
business but desire to get back into mill- 
ing; will take position anywhere; can give 
bond as cashier. Address 547, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


REPRESENTATIVE WITH 12 YEARS’ AC- 
tive selling experience in New England 
and New York, having broad personal ac- 
quaintance and large following among 
large gilt-edge trade, jobbers, bakers and 
large retailers, selling yearly volume 
amounting to 260,000 bbls high-grade flour, 
will be open to a proposition May 1 to 
represent large live-wire northwestern or 
southwestern mill in above-mentioned ter- 
ritory; can furnish bond, mill and bank 
references, Address 2164, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SINCE THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
flour mill of the R. B. Kidder Flour Mills 
the business has been continued in expec- 
tation of soon rebuilding; the condition of 
the health of Mr. R. B. Kidder and other 
matters make any immediate plans toward 
rebuilding impractical; the undersigned 
has been actively connected with the firm 
for the past 15 years, having received 
training and active experience in every 
branch of the flour business from the buy- 
ing of the wheat to the final distribution 
of the products; during the past four 
years I have been in active management 
of the entire business during which period 
it became necessary to increase our output 
50 per cent; I want to become connected 
with some active mill with a view of re- 
maining permanently with it as manager. 
Address E. W. Kidder, 402 New England 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—SOUTH DAKOTA MILL; 100- 
bbl mill and elevator ~ first-class shape 
and operating; good location; excellent 
farming locality; on mitanbees railroad ; 
elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; ali 
wheat requirements supplied by wagon; 
grist work in connection; steam power; 
doing good business; good reason for sell- 
ing; terms; output can easily be increased 
to 140 bbls; only those who mean business 
should inquire. Address 2220, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in 
regular operation; wheat pros- 
pects best ever known; price 
reasonable. Address 645, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
motor, 200 h-p, three-phase, 60-cycle, 
2,200 volt type I, form L, 600 r.p.m., with 
rails and pulley; price $1,650. Address 
2250, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SIFTERS FOR SALE—WE HAVE THREE 
Nordyke & Marmon 6-17 self-balancing 
square sifters for immediate delivery; 
these sifters in good running order and are 
being replaced by larger machines; price 
$250 each, including everything complete 
except cloths, f.o.b. here. The Waco Mill 
& Elevator Co,, Waco, Texas. 





<24 NOYE ROLLS WITH 
Great Western feeders; 1 9x24 Noye roll 
with wire roll feeder; 1 No. 488 Eureka 
milling separator; 1 No. 7 Great Western 
hori®ontal bran duster, clothed with No. 





FOR SALE 


45 wire a year ago; 1 No. 138 receiving 
separator, Eureka; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks- 
Morse gas, gasoline engine; all in first- 


class condition. The N. Sauer Milling Co., 


Cherryvale, Kansas, 





THE FOLLOWING MACHINERY IS FOR 
sale at special price for a quick turn: one 
N. & M. six-section, 17 sieves deep, sifter, 
sieves 19%x21% in, $635; one Sprout & 
Waldron square sifter, eight-section, eight 
sieves deep, sieves 12x72 in, like new, $600; 
one Richmond sifter, 12-section, four sieves 
deep, six breaks and six reductions, $290; 
one No. 83 Invincible upright friction 
scourer, capacity 60 bu, fine condition, 
$195; one Richardson No. 30 dump auto- 
matic scale, $170; one B. & L. bran packer, 
$155. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—PARTY WITH SOME CAPITAL 
to take interest in mill, 75 bbls flour, 30 
rye, 2 cars feed per day, 20,000 elevator 
capacity; excellent territory; party must 
take full charge of management and op- 
eration. Lock Box 356, Manistee, Mich. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLER 
financially able to erect 100-bbl flour mill; 
free site; nearest competition 100 miles; 
annually half million grain market; coast 
line Milwaukee Railroad; natural gas; 
undivided support population 2,000. Ham- 
ilton Realty, Baker, Mont. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND BLE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—THREE COUNTRY ELEVA- 
tors, in richest wheat-growing section of 
the Northwest; doing good business; guar- 
antee good profit on investment; would 
sell one or all three; easy terms. Address 
2256, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE 

1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-in; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C. S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn, 











1 PARSONS MILL 








FOR SALE 


1 SECK MILL—4 rolls, capacity 300 bus per hour. 
This mill has only been run a short time and is 
guaranteed equal to new. 

Non-explosive, 
bus per hour, with a set of extra rollers. In 
first-class condition. 

2 SMALL BUCKET ELEVATORS 

1 LARGE BUCKET ELEVATOR 

SPIRAL STEEL CONVEYORS AND CASINGS 


Right price to quick purchaser. 


: MONUMENTAL BREWING COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


capacity 150 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








May 28, 1919 : 








daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 
of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 
changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 
which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous serv- 


ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 


Address: 


FOR SALE 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 











i BUY MORE — 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 


breaking it. 


The best suction of any 


scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 


dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 


complete line 
ot 


Scourers 


Separators 


Packers 
Etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


- Branch Offices 
Great 


CARS tanks 
ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 pages 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 








ment, Machinery, Etc. 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 


Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials, Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, ‘“‘Book 
of Receipts,’’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 


$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


CORN MILLERS, 
ATTENTION! 











 HUHN 


Meal and Grit Driers 
Cereal and Grain Sterilizers 
WHEAT HEATERS 





The Disadvantage of Using Kiln- 
Dried Corn can be easily shown. 
For example, the immature part ot 
the kernel will turn black during 
the baking process which is mainly 
the objection to the use of kiln-dried 
corn for millers. The result natu- 
rally means that when kiln-dried corn 
goes over the first break, the black 
part (resembling smut) scatters and 
the damage is done. 


The HUHN MEAL DRIER does 
not bake, but dries by aeration the 
same as nature, and sterilizes. 








MADE BY 


A.HUHN 


Manufacturing Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“GET THE DUST” 


CLARK 
CHICAGO 
CENTRIFUGAL 
COLLECTORS 


Highest Dust Collecting Efficiency 


Clark Dust Collecting Co. 
Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 








The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 


“Eagle-Thistle” 
Liquid Chlorine 


The Best Maturing Agent 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agee 
61 Broadway EW YORK, N. Y. 





of Malleable Iron. 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 


All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 


rials. Special buckets made to order. Manufacturers of Helicoid 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Sheaves and Gears. Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 










H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Street 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 



































“On One FEED GOVERNOR 


The Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 











